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3R0CKT0N    (MASS.)    TIMES. 


Tuesday.  Jan.  2,   1906. 

t 

CiT¥-  SOUCITOR 



New  Bedford  Mayor's  trench- 
ant Inaugural. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  Jan.  2.— Thomas 
Thompson  signals  his  assumption  of 
power  as  mayor  by  appointing  Thomas 
Donaghy,  Jr.,  chief  of  police  to  succeed 
Henry  W.  Mason. 

William  F.  Berry,  the  blind  lawyer, 
was  elected  city  solicitor  by  a  \-ote  of 
24  to  6  for  Robert  A.  Terry. 

In  referring  to  other  departments  in 
his  inaugural  Mayor  Thompson  made 
pointed  remarks,  among  them  being  the 
following:  "I  would  recommend  that 
the  police  boat  Mary  be  dispensed  with, 
as  the  city  does  not  need  a  pleasure 
boat.  I  would  also  recommend  the  poor 
department  cease  to  keep  whiskey  and 
gin  by  the  barrel  at  the  poor  farm  on 
tap.  I  would  also  suggest  that  when 
the  committee  desires  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  poor  farm  for  inspection  they 
do  so  on  a  week  day  and  not  on  a  Sab- 
bath and  also  that  they  must  not  ex- 
i  to  have  a  fancy  dinner  prepared 
for\  them.  We  are  expected  to  work 
for  the  city's  welfare,  and  a  dinner  of 
this  nature  sets  a  bad  example." 


BOSTON     (MASS.)     POST 


Tuesday^   Jan.   2,    1903. 
Cut   Out  Whiskey  and   Gin 

NEW  BEDFORD-Henvy  Thompson 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  Mayor,  William 
A  Church  was  elected  president  of  the 
Common  Council,  William  B.  Perry  the 
blind  lawyer,  was  elected  city  »"«^ 

HI   Ms-address  the  Mayor  said  that  no 

self-respecting  citizen  could  ask  him  to 
orotect  places  which  are  transgressing 
the  law.  He  recommended  that  the  keep- 
ing of  whiskey  and  gin  on  tap  at  the 
Lor  house  be  stopped,  and  he  demanded 
ImftVwtstigation  of  the  poor  department. 

R~_TON.    fr'A8«..   ADVERTISE* 


Wednesday,  Jan.  $,  1906 

New  Bedford,  Jan.  2.— City  Solicitor 
B.  Perry,  elected  to  this  office  l>y  y§e  fcSm- 
mon  council,  will,  in  the  condi^rfrif 'city 
affairs,  occupy  a  position  second  only  in 
Importance  to  that  of  Mayor  Thompson. 

Tiie  action  of  the  council  in  choosing 
him  for  the  position  of  city  solicitor  has 
Been  forecasted  since  the  election  which 
settled  the  personnel  of  that  body  and  de- 
termined the  question  of  party  supremacy. 

East  April  Mr.  Perry,  who  is  afflicted 
with  total  blindness,  was  the  choice  of  the 
people's  party  ffleTTibers  of  the  council  for 
city  solicitor  and  could  have  secured  elec- 
tion had  he  resorted  to  political  "log  roll- 
ing." 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Perry  was 
member  of  the  council  and  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  ready  debaters  on  the 
(loor. 

Problems-  of  municipal  finance  have  al- 
ways appealed  keenly  to  Mr.  Perry  and  he 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  this  issue: 

Mr.  Perry  is  a  native  son  and  after  grad- 
uating from  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  was  valedictorian,  he  at- 
tended Amherst  college,  leading  his  (lass 
of  100  members  and  winning  several  prizes. 

For  the  next  2  yrs.  he  taught  In  Sen. 
Keenie's  family  in  Connecticut. 

As  the  protege  of  Sen.  Keenie,  lie  attend- 
ed    Harvard    law    school,    being    graduated 
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Two  Newly  Elected  Officials  of 

New  Bedford,  One  of  Them  Blind 


WILLIAM   B.   PERR, 
Blind    City   Solicitor. 


HORACE  WOOD, 
City   Auditor. 


NEW  BEDFORD  TO  PAY  NOTES 

— 

Will    Petition    Legislature    for    Right   to 
Bond   Outside    Limit — City   Treas- 
urer to  Make  Temporary  Loans. 


[Special  Dlspa.t<  h  to  the  B ■,.  id.] 

NEW  BEDFORD,  Jan.  1,  1906.  Mayor 
Thomas  Thompson  and  the  ity  council 
of  the  year  1906  were  inaugurated  today 
with    usual  ny. 

Mayor  Thompson  signals  his  assump- 
tion of  powi  i  by  appointing 
Thomas  Donaghy,  (]jce 
to    succeed     Henry     W.     .Mason,     wl 

Ignation  morning 

The     new     ell  conm  tens 

toward   the  solution   of    il  flnan- 


cial  tangle.  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  bond  $250,000  of  the  city's 
floating  indebtedness  outside  of  the  debt 
limit.  At  the  same  time  the  intention 
of  this  administration  to  pay  the  over- 
due notes  of  $200,000,  which  matured  last 
Friday  together  with  the  $125,000  of 
last  year's  notes  maturing  Jan.  9,  was 
iily  indicated  by  the  passage  of  an 
order  authorizing  the  city  treasurer  to 
make  temporary  loans  in  anticipation 
of  taxes   to  the  amount  of  $500,000. 

William  F.  Berry,  the  blind  lawyer, 
was  elected  city  solicitor  by  a  vote  of 
24_to  6  for  Robert  A.  Terry. 

Horace    Wood    re- 
organized    by 


With  the  rank  of  "cum  lauae. 

I,,  in    the   practice   of  law    In 

this  city    and  is  now  senior  member  of 
law  firm  of  Perry,  Jenney  &  Potter. 

He    has    served    in#the    common    council 
m   1900-1903.  ■  I 

BOSTON     (MASS.)    TRAVELER 


Thursday,  J  ,r».  4,  1906. 

BRIGHAM  PAYMENTS 

Annual    Distribution   of   Bequests  to 
Charity  Takes  Place  Tomorrow. 

Just  22  of  Boston's  best  known  chari- 
ties will  be  given  tomorrow  the  regular 
annual  payment  of  $)0oo  ^ch  provided 
for  by  IT.  M.  Brigham  in.  his  will. 

The   institutions   benefited   are   Massa- 
chusetts   Charitable    Bye    and    Far ■    In- 
firmary,     Boston     Associated    Charities 
Boston     Dispensary.     Boston     Provident 
Association.    Channing    Home    for   Con- 
sumptive   Women,     Children  s    Hospital 
Children's  Mission  to  the.  Children  of  the 
Destitute.      City      Missionary      Society, 

Home    for    Aged    Men.    Home    for    Aged. 

Women.  MaMachusetts  lnf fVtH^W^n '• 
New  England  Home  for  L ittle  Wan- 
derers. Home  for  Aged  Couples,  Boston 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Boston  Home  for 
Incurables.  P^kius  Institute  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind,  New 
Sand  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Bos- 
ton Lying-in  Hospital.  Home  for  Aged 
Colored  Women.  Warner  Home  of  St . 
Albans  in  Vermont,  Burnap  Free  Home 
for  Aged  Women.  .  ., 

The  remainder  of  the  Income  from  ths 
estate  will  be  devoted  when  it  has  suffi- 
ciently accumulated  for  the  construc- 
tion 6t  a  hospital  for  insurables  on  top 
<>f  BarKel1  lHr!:  A  corporation  lias  been 
form^dundir  the  terms  of  the  will  for 
^"management  of  the  hospital  when 
constructed.  ______ 

BOSTON,  MASS..   EVENING   GLOBfc" 


Thwrsday,   Jan.  4,   1906,. 

DtSTtrfWTfdf^-»P"FtWP»:w 

Sixth  Annual  Payment  to  22  Charita- 
ble   Institutions    of     $1000    Each 
Left  by  Robert  B.  B.-igham.  yr) 
Six  years  ago  this  month  Robert    B: 
Brigham    of   this    city    aieu    and    under 
the  provision  of  his  will  22  of  the  chari- 
table   institutions    of    the    city    benefit 
to    the    extent    of    $1000    each    annually 

forever. 

Tomorrow  the  trustees,  W.  E.  L.  Dm- 
away,  Charles  O.  L.  Dillaway  and  H. 
M  Burton  will  make  the  sixth  annual 
distribution  of  the  payments  to  the 
charities  benefiting,  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Massachusetts  charitable  eye 
and  ear  infirmary,  Boston  .associated 
charities,     Boston     dispensary,     Boston 

f.rovident  association,  Channing  home 
or  consumptive  women,  Children  s  hos- 
pital, mission  to  the  children  of  the 
destitute,  city  missionary  society  home 
for  Aged  Men.  home  for  Aged  \\  om<  n, 
Massachusetts  infant  asylum,  New  Eng- 
land home  for  little  wanderers,  home 
for  Aged  Couples,  Boston  children  s  aid 
societv.  Boston  home  for  incurables, 
Perkins'  institute  and  Ma*s«*«uset—r 
school  for  the  b-lud.  New  England  hos- 
pital for  women  and  children,  M.  B.  f. 
C  C.  Boston  lying-in  hospital,  home 
for  Aged  Colored  Women.  Warner  home 
of  St  Albans,  Vt;  Burnap  free  home 
for  Aged  Women. 

The  balance  of  the  income  from  the 
estate,  when  sufficiently  accumulated 
will  be  devoted  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  hospital  for  incura- 
bles at  Parker  hill,  in  Boston.  The  cor- 
poration for  the  erection  of  this  hospital 
has  been  formed  as  follows:  John  Shep- 
ard  president,  Francis  H.  Manning  vice 
president.  Among  the  directors  are 
John  Shepard,  Wallace  L,.  P*erce,  Fran- 
Cis  H.  Manning.  Miss  Elizabeth  *  .  hug-,, 
ham,  Eugene  N.  Fuss.  Michael  Anngnos, 
Charles  T.  Whittemore,  William  if. 
Crosby,  Andrew  .1.  Bailey.  Ubert  K. 
Pettingill,  Charles  J.  Lincoln. 


For    city    auditor, 
ceived  16  votes. 
The    common    council 


BO  WEN— At  !*>-■  •'  Pf&Ky«*.' 

blind  preacher,  m  his  hstn  s» 


B.   Bowen, 


i  ii.-     luinuiuii    uwuiivu      orga,iiizea      oy 
electing  William  A.  Church  president. 


'^ 


bostOx\   herald      gajstat j&miratr  (SItrfe 
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Twenty-Two  Institutions  to 
Receive  Friday,  Under  Will 
of  R,  B,  Brigham,  Annual 
Payment  of  $1000  Each, 


SUNDAY,  JAN  7,  1905. 

T 


BLIND  CITY  SOLICITOR. 


!ity  Council  of  New  Bedford1  Has  Chosen  William  B. 
Perry  for  This  Office,  Because  of  His  Marked  Ability 
as  a  Lawyer — Mr  Perry  Became  Blind  When  Seven 
Years  of  Age,  and  by  Remarkable  Energy  and  Pluck 
He  Graduated  from  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Amherst  College  and  Harvard  Law  School — 
He  Has  a  Large  Law  Practice  in  New  Bedford. 


Messrs.  W.  E.  L.  Dillaway,  Charles 
O.  L.  Dillaway  and  H.  M.  Burton, 
trustees  under  the  will  of  Robert  B. 
Brigham,  late  of  Boston,  deceased,  will 
send  out  tomorrow  the  regular  annual 
payment  provided  by  Mr.  Brigham  in 
his  will  of  11000  each,  to  22  of  Boston's 
best    known   charities.    Under   the   pro-> 

visions  or  the   will   these  payments  are 
to  be  made   each   year    did  forever. 

The  institutions  benefitting  by  this 
distribution  are  as  follows:  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Bye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Boston  Associated  Charities,  Boston 
Dispensary,  Boston  Provident  Associa- 
tion. Channing  Home  for  Consumptive 
Women,  Children's  Hospital,  Children's 
Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Desti- 
tute. Cits-  Missionary  Society,  Home  for 
Aged  Men.  Home  for  Aged  Women. 
M  issac'husetts  Infant  Asylum,  New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 
Home  for  Aged  Couples,  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  Boston  Home  for 
Incurables,  Perkins  Institute  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
Massachusetts    Society    for    the 

,'cntion  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Bos- 
ton Lying-in  Hospital.  Home  for  Aged 
Colonel  Women,  Warner  Home  of  St. 
Albans  in  Vermont,  Burnap  Free  Home 
tor  Aged  Women.  In  addition  to  this 
bountiful    provision  made   by  Mr.   Brig- 

I.  the  balance  of  the  income  of  his 
estate  is  to  be  devoted,  when  it  ha3 
sufficiently  accumulated,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  hospital  for  incurables 
for  the  citizens  of  Boston.  The  land 
on  the  top  of  Parker  Hill  purchased  by 
the  trustees  under  the  will  for  the  site 
of  this  hospital  has  been  used  during 
the  past  summer,  t>y  the  direction  of  the 
Brigham  trustees,  as  a  day  retreat  for 
tuberculosis  patients,  and  with  gratify- 
ing success.  Steps  will  soon  be  taken 
to  procure  plans  for  the  erection  of 
the  hospital.  The  site  is  pronounced 
to  be  .one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
healthful  obtainable  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, with  the  limits  of  which  city  the 
will  provides  the  hospital  shall  be  estab- 
lished. 

A  corporation  has  been  formed  under 
the  terms  of  the  will  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hospital  wnen  constructed. 
Of  this  comoratton  Mr.  John  Shepard 
is  president,  and  Mr.  Francis  H.  Man- 
ning, vice-president.  Among  the  direc- 
tors are  the  following:  John  Shepard, 
Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Francis  H.  Man- 
ning, Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Brigham. 
Eugene  N.  Foss.  Michael  Anugnos, 
Charles  T.  Whittemore.  William  S. 
Crosby,    Andrew    J.    Bailey,    Ubert    K. 

tingill,   Charles.  J.   Lincoln. 

BOSTON.    MASS..    RECORD 


Thomas  Stringer,  the  clever  boy  at  the 
Perkins  Institute,  who  can  neither  see, 
hear  or  talk,  returned  to  the  institute 
yesterday,  after  spending  his  holidays 
with  friends  at  Wrentham.  He  enjoys 
being  in  the  country,  and  his  friends, 
whom  he  visits  2  or  3  times  a  year,  al- 
ways arrange  for  him  to  participate  in 
any  outdoor  sports  that  he  can  enjoy. 
He  is  fond  of  taking  long  walks. 


WILLIAM    B.    PERRY, 

City  Solicitor  of  New  Bedford. 

Although  sightless  since  he  was  7 
years  of  age,  William  B.  Perry,  the 
blind  laywer  of  New  Bedford,  is  now 
legal  adviser  of  a  municipality  of  near- 
ly four-score  thousand  inhabitants. 
Handicapped  by  the  loss  of  sight  and 
unaided  by  any  political  pull,  Mr  Per- 
ry's ability  alone  has  won  for  him  the 
office  of  city  solicitor. 

The  results  of  the*  recent  municipal 
election  have  been  spectacular  in  the 
extreme.  The  past  fall  the  citizens  over- 
threw the  administration  that  had  held  , 

uninterrupted  power  for  15  years  and 
elected  for  mayor  on  nonpartisan  lines 
a  man  of  overall^  Thomas  Thompson, 
a  stone  cutter. 

It  was  expected  by  all  of  Mr  Thomp- 
son's supporters  that  the  office  of  city 
solicitor  would  be  given  as  a  reward 
to  some  attorney  who  had  worked  as- 
siduously in  the  candidate's  behalf. 
Mayor  Thompson,  however,  surprised 
the  public  by  sending  to  the  city  council 
1  the  nomination  for  city  solicitor  of 
William  B.  Perry,  and  the  council  con- 
firmed the  nomination  by  a  substantial 
majority  vote. 


r  .Perry  was  born  in  New  Bedford 
in  1868.  When  only  7  years  old  he  lost 
his  sight  as  the  result  of  the  explosion 
of  a  cannon  cracker  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Later  accidents  resulted  in  the 
detriment  to  his  vision  until  he  became 
totally  blind. 

His  parents  sent  him  at  an  early  age 
to  the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  in 
Boston,  and  upon  his  graduation  he  was 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  re- 
turned to  the  institution  as  a  teacher. 

Although  he  had  passed  the  entrance 
examinations  to  Harvard,  young  Perry 
decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  he  taught  for  a  year,  employ- 
ing   his   afternoons   in    Study. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  he  entered  Amherst 
college  and  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1892.  While  in  college  he  led  his 
class,  frequently  securing  an  average  of 
100  percent   In    his   courses. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  blind  oan 
teach  and  thus  aid  the  graduates  of 
blind  institutions,  he  filled  for  two  years 
the  position  of  tutor  in  the  family  of 
State  Senator  Queenie  of  Connecticut, 
obtaining  the  position  through  an  edu- 
cational  bureau. 

Several  graduates  from  other  Institu- 
tions had  applied  for  the  position,  three 
of  his  own  classmates  preceding  him 
on  the  day  of  application.  When  Parry 
remarked  upon  his  own  infirmity  Sena- 
tor Queenie  replied:  "I  prefer  ability  to 
eyesight." 

Throughout  his  two  years  as  a  tutor 
Perry  was  devoting  his  spire  time  in 
preparation  for  the  Harvard  law  school. 
At    the    end    of    the    tutorship    Senator 


\ 


Queenie  made  it   posslb  i  lie  blind 

youth  to  take  a  law  course  at  Har- 
vard. 

Despite  the  fact  that  ihn  course  at 
Harvard  law  school  ordinal  ily  takes  two 
vrars,  and  desnite  his  Infirmity.  Ferry 
completed  the  exacting:  course  in  threo 
years.  graduating-  with  the  "magna 
cum  laude,"  one  of  the  highest  avail- 
able honors.  . 

In  hi3  'oar  elimination  in  1897,  Ferry 
was  nor  quite  at  his  best.  Thinking  that 
the  examination  was  to  be  oral,  he  did 
not  bring  the  typewriter,  and  so  had  to 
dictate  to  a  younger  brother  not  "up" 
in  legal  technicalities.  But  despite  this 
handicap.  Perry  passed  the  best  ex- 
amination of  the  several  hundred  as- I 
pirants.  .        ,  ,        .     J 

Mr  Ferrv  began  the  practice  of  law  in  | 
New  Bedford  in  the  fall  of  Wl,  and  has 

followed  the  profession  ever  since,  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  financial  and  cor- 
poration matters.  In  addition  to  build- 
ing up  a  large  practice,  he  has  served 
four  years  as  a  member  of  the  common 
council.  .      ,_      _         , 

There  is  one  episode  in  Mr  J^eri  y  s 
ca'-eer  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  be- 
cause of  the  light  it  sheds  on  his  char- 
acter and  his  achievements.  It  shows 
on  his  part  an  early  determination  to 
take  his  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
along  with  other  men.  despite  the  han- 
dicap under  which  he  labors. 

The  legislative  committee  on  education 
in   1901   was   giving  a  hearing  on  a   bill 
to  remove  the  age  limit  on  persons  en- ; 
titled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind. 

Mr  Perry  was  one  of  those  who  spoKe 
on  the  measure.  "Shut  your  eyes  "he 
told  the  committee,  "and  you  will  find 
that  you  enjoy  your  dinner,  or  the 
theatre,  or  a  great  many  other  things 
Just  as  much  as  you  would  if  they  were 
open.  That  is  the  way  with  the  blind 
man.  I  should  like  to  have  my  sight 
back;  every  blind  man  would,  but  in 
spite  of  my  blindness,  I  want  to  be  as 
useful  a  man  as  I  can." 

At  this  point  Mr  Perry  broke  down. 
The  incident  was  so  affecting  that  tears 
came  into  the  eyes  of  his  auditors.  He 
later  apologized  for  his  weakness  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unusual  for  him  to 
he  in  a  place  with  so  many  of  his  own 
class.  He  then  went  on  to  sketch  his 
career,  and  loid  the  committee  that  the 
Problem  for  the  blind  man  simply  was 
to  find  out  what  he  could  do  and  then 
go  ahead  and  carry  out  the  idea. 

In  Mr  Perry's  case  the  mastery  ot  the 
law  was  the  task  to  which  he  set  him- 
self and  how  well  he  has  accomplished 
his  'task  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  choice  of  the  city  council  for  the 
position  of  city  solictor  at  a  period 
when  the  duties  of  that  official  are  cer- 
tain to  be  especially  trying  and  onerous. 

BOSTO  -  SS.)     BUDGET. 


Sati    '        J3"-  c- 


This  week  the  trustees  under  the  vjill  of 
Robert    B.   Biigham,  W.    E.  L     Dillaway. 
Charles  0.  L.   Dillaway  and  H   M    Burton 
sent  out  the  regaUr   annu*l  payment    of 
$1000  each  to  the  following  named  Boston 
charities,  as  provided  for  by  Mr.  Brigham  : 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, Boston  Associated  Charities,  Bos- 
ton Dispensary,  B)ston  Provident  Associa- 
tion,   Channing     Home    for    Consumptive 
Women,    Children's    Hospital,    Children  s 
Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute, 
City  Missionary  Society,   Home  for   Aged 
Men.  Home  for  Aged  Women,  Massachusetts 
Infant  Asylum,  New    England    Home  for 
Little  Wanderers,  Home  for  Aged  Couples, 
Boston     Children's    Aid    Society,    Boston  ( 
Home  for  Incurables,  Perkins  Institute  and 
Massachusetts  Sc  tool  for  the  Blind,  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of    Cruelty  to    Children,   Boston   Lying-in 
Hospital,  Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women, 
Warner   Home  of  St.  Albans  in  Vermont, 
Burnap  Free  Home  for  Aged  Women.    It  is 
well  known  that  the  balance  of  the  income 
of  Mr.  Brigham's  estate  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  a  hospital  for  incurables, 
and  that  land  for  the  building  has  been  se- 
cured on  the  top  of  Parker  Hill.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  for  the  managemem 
of   the   hospital    include:    John    Shepard, 
president;  Francis  II.  Manning,  vice  presi- 
dent; John  Shepard,    Wallace    L,    Pierce, 
Francis  II.    Manning,    Miss    Elizabeth    F. 
Brigham,  Eugene  N.  Foss,  Mijhael  Anag- 
nos,    Charles  T.  Whittemore,    William    S. 
Crosby,  Andrew   J.    Biiley,  Ubert  K,  Pet- 
tingilland  Charles  J.  Lincoln,  directors. 


BOSTON,     MAS3-.     MORNING     HERA 


Sunday;  Jan,  7,  1906. 

Neil  Devlin,  recently  appointed  an  In- 
structor for  the  blind  in  a  New  York 
college,  is  visiting  -W^pawents  here. 

GLOUCESTER    (MASS.)    TIMES. 


Monday,  Jan.  S,  1906. 

Entertainment  by 'Blind  £oy*/ 
Twelve  boys  from  the  Perkins  Institute  f<  r 
the  Blii  d    will  givn  an    HitHitainmeut   at  the 
fjuivt-rsu.ist  church  ou  Tuesday  evening,  Jan- 
uary  lb. 

LBWI5TON     (ME.)    JOURNAL 


Wednesday,  Jan.  10,  1906. 

DIVINITY  BCHOo"ii  ITEMS.  J 

The  Cobb  Divinity  school  opened  ^y5! 
day,  January  9.  Not  all  of  the  stunentf 
have  returned. 

Mr.  Lynch,  the  blind  Btudent,  will  not  re- 
turn to  the  ccVinni  Mjr  i^iwin  Jordan,  son 
of  Prof.  Lyman  Or? "Jordan,  who  has  been 
taking  his  theological  course  at  Hartford, 
has  entered  upon  his  studies  In  the  senior 
year  in  this  school.  We  are  all  pleased  to 
have  him  as  a  fellow  student. 


Staston 


824    Washington    Street,    Boston.    Mass. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1906 


"Blind  Joe"  Tallman 

Mr.  Joseph  Tallman  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.. 
otherwise  known  as  "Blind  Joe,"  died  sud- 
denly Thursday.  He  was  master  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  musical  instrument,  being  es- 
pecially brilliant  as  a  violinist  and  harpist. 
He  was  a  leading  attraction  in  musical 
circles  in  Fall  River  a  few  years  ago  and 
manufactured  many  instruments.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind    in    Boston 

nn  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  10,  the  Rox- 

On  A\  e«"esQ««         ,t      tentn    anniversary, 

vmivhe    Club    held    us    usui"    «*  _. 

mn0ne    ^1UU         Hotel   Westminster.      The 

meeting   at    the    iioiei    *v  dinner 

TSrtnr Si. former  preset  <u,d  vice 

pinner  was  g   decorated 

mg   hall   ol    tne   noui,   <x  nnTviiiTriie 

with  flowers  and  lights  in  the   Bortunrhe 
color    yellow.     After  coffee,    Mrs.  Whitney 
°       M        Forbes   extended   their    greetings 
and   good   wishes   to   the   Roxtourghe   mem- 
bers   and  guests,    and.    following   then    re- 
marks   a  well-varied  programme  of   music 
for  voice,  piano,  cornet  and  violin  was  given 
oy  the  blind  artists.  Miss  Christ ine  La  B - 
rague,   Mr.   Mozealous,  Mr.   C.   H.  .fiefc°" 
and  Mr.  Amadon.     Interspersed  with  these 
musical  numbers  the  club  enjoyed  two  read- 
ings toy  Miss  Leah  Winslow.     At  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  club,  to  be  held  in 
the  usual  place,  Friday,  Jan.  26,  Miss  Caro- 
line   J.    'Cook    will    lecture    on     "Business 
Training:  What  it  Does  for  a  Woman.  ' 

FALL    RIVER    (MASS.)    HERALD. 


Friday.-  Jan-   12;   1506, 

BLIND   MUSICIAN    DEAD.  , 



Joseph  Tallman  Stricken  While  Walk* 
ing  Street  in  Portsmouth. 
Joseph  Tallman,  well  known  in  this 
city.  Newport  and  suburban  towns  as 
the  "blind  musician,"  died  in  Ports- 
mouth yesterday  afternoon  from  heart 
death  was  very  sudden  from  heart 
trouble.       Mr.  Tallman  was  T/alking    o 


one  of  the  stores  in  Portsmouth  with 
a  neighbor  when  he  complained  of  be- 
ing ill.  He  was  taken  into  the  bakery 
in  Portsmouth  conducted  by  John 
Peckham,  and  before  a  physician 
reached  him  he  was  dead. 

Mr.  Tallman  was  about  35  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  master  of  every  mu- 
sical instrument  known  to  man  and 
there  were  none  too  difficult  for  him  to 
play.  When  a  mere  child  a  violin  was 
placed  in  his  hands  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  he  was  playing  an  air.  He 
had  great  ability  for  performing  dif- 
ficult musical  feats,  such  as  playing 
one  air  with  the  right  hand  on  the 
piano  and  another  with  the  left,  and 
singing  a  third.  He  could  play  sev- 
eral instruments  at  once  and  was  a 
master  of  the  violin. 

Mr.  Tallman  was  one  of  the  leading 
attractions  at  the  old  Casto  theatre  on 
Rock  street  several  years  ago  and 
filled  a  very  successful  engagement 
there.  His  work  at  that  time  was  the 
talk  of  Fall  River  while  he  remained 
at  the  theatre.  He  manufactured  a 
great  many  musical  instruments  and 
extracted  beautiful  music  from  them. 
His  rendering  of  selections  on  the  harp 
won  for  him  a  reputation  alone,  and 
he  was  always  in  demand  at  dances, 
not  only  in  the  subui'.an  towns,  but  in 
Newport  and  in  Fall  River.  He  was 
in  this  city  during  the  winter  of  1904 
and  was  engaged  in  selling  his  original 
musical  compositions  here  with  great 
success.  He  has  played  many  times 
in  orchestras  at  various  theatres  and 
the  members  of  the  Orpheus  orchestra 
at  Island  park  were  every  ready  and 
glad  to  have  him  join  them  when  he 
was  not  otherwise  engaged.  Mr.  Tail- 
man  has  given  a  number  of  very  suc- 
cessful concerts  in  various  places,  con- 
ducting the  entire  programme  alone. 

Mr.  Tallman  was  a  member  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  church  and  always 
attended  church  when  the  weather 
.  conditions  allowed  of  his  being  about. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  and 
was  able  to  find  his  way  about  from 
city  to  city  as  well  as  many  persons 
■  with  sight. 

The  deceased  leaves  a  father,  Joseph 
T.  Tallman  of  Portsmouth.  The  fu- 
neral arrangements  have  not  yet  been 

*-nmpM^n  


Charities,^ ' 

This  week  the  trustees  under  the  will  of 
Robert    B.   Brigham,  W.    E.  L.  Dillaway. 
Charles  O.  L.   Dillaway  and  H.  M.  Burton 
sent  out  the  regular   annual  payment    of 
$1000  each  to  the  following  named  Boston 
charities,  as  provided  for  by  Mr.  Brigham  : 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and   Ear  In- 
firmary, Boston  Associated  Charities,  Bos- 
ton Dispensary,  Boston  Provident  Associa- 
tion,   Channing     Home    for    Consumptive 
Women,    Children's    Hospital,    Children's 
Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute, 
City  Missionary  Society,   Home  for  Aged 
Men,;Home  for  Aged  Women,  Massachusetts 
Infant  A.sylum,  New    England    Home  for 
Little  Wanderers,  Home  fo--  Aged  Couples, 
Boston     Children's     Aid    Society,    Boston 
Home  for  Incurables,  Perkins  Institute  and 
Massachusetts  Sc  >ool  for  the   Blind,  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the-£ce3ieatwn 
of    Cruelty  to    Children,   Boston   Lying-in 
Hospital,  Home  for   Aged  Colored  Women, 
Warner  Home  of  St.  Albans  in  Vermont, 
Burnap  Free  Home  for  Aged  Women.     It  is 
well  known  that  the  balance  of  the  income 
of  Mr.  Brigham's  estate  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  a  hospital  for  incurables, 
and  that  land  for  the  building  has  been  se- 
cured on  the  top  of  Parker  Hill.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  for  the  management 
oE   the   hospital    include:    John    Shepard, 
president;  Francis  H.  Manning,  vice  presi- 
dent; John  Shepard,    Wallace    L.    Pierce, 
Francis  H.    Manning,    Miss   Elizabeth    F. 
Brigham,  Eugene  N.  Foss,  Mijhael  Anag- 
nos,    Charles  T.  Whittemore,    William    S. 
Crosby,  Andrew  J.  Bailey,  Ubert  K.  Pet- 
tingilland  Charles  J.  Lincoln,  directors. 


50STCN.  MASS..  MORNING  GLOBE. 


Saturday..  Jan,  H,  19W. 


"BLIND  JOE"  DEAD. 


/    ' 


Joseph  Tallman  of  Portsmouth,  R  I 
Was  a  Graduate  of  Perkins  Insti 
tutidn,  and  Fine  Musician. 
NEWPORT.  R  I.  Jan  12-Joseph  Tall- 
man  of  Portsmouth,  otherwise  known 
as  "Blind  Joe,"  died  suddenly  In  that 
town  yesterday.  He  was  master  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment, being  especially  brilliant  as  a 
violinist  and  harpist.  He  was  a  leading 
attraction  in  musical  circles  in  Fall 
River  a  few  years  ago  and  manufact- 
ured many  Instruments.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind    tn    Boston.  , 

NZW    BEDFORD    (MASS.)    STANDARD 


Saturday,.  Jan,  i$,  1906. 

OBITUARY.  *^-  { 

Joseph   Tallman,    well   known    as    the 

"blind    musician,"    died    in    Portsmouth! 

Thursday  afternoon  from  heart  trouble,  j 

Mr.  Tallman  was  about  35  years  of  age.  j 

He  was  a  performer  on  every  musical 

instrument  known  and  there  was  none 

too  difficult  for  him  to  play.    When  a 

mere   child   a  violin   was   placed    in   his 

hands  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  he  : 

was   playing  an   air.        He     had     great 

ability  for  performing  difficult  musical 

feats,  such  as  playing  one  air  with  the 

right   hand   on   the   piano   and   another 

with  the  left,  and  singing  a  third.    He 

could  play  several  instruments  at  once 

and  was  particularly  proficient  with  the 
violin. 

mmmmmrmtr -^m |"1  Mi  n 

FALL    RIVER    fMASS.)    NEWS. 


v    •'  ;    .'-■■■     Jr.;-..     :  "      :'  ■  -■:. 

PORTSMOUTH.  - 


.^' 


"Blind  Josie"    S.    Tallman   died   sud- 
denly,   Thursday    evening,    between    7 
and    8    o'clock.      He    had    been    in    his 
usual  good  health  and  walked  up  from 
his    home    on    Power    street.      He    had 
gone  hut  a  short  distance  on  the  Main 
road,    when   he    was   seized    with   sharp 
pains,  and  was  unable  to  proceed.  Dr. 
Stoirs,    who   lives  nearby,   reached  him 
very     quickly.      He    was     carried    Into 
Beckham's  bakery  and  lived  only  about 
10  minutes.    His  attack  was  from  acute 
indigestion,    causing   heart    failure.    He 
was  the  only  son  of  Joseph.  T.  and  the 
late  Susan  J.    Tallman,   and  had  been 
blind    from   his    birth.      In   early  youth 
he    exhibited    so  'much    musical    talent 
that   friends   secured   a   place   for    him 
In    Dr.    Howe's   school   for   the  blind   in 
Boston,   that  he  might  receive  a  thor- 
ough  musical   education  and  •  utilize   it 
for    his    maintenance;    but    he    caught 
tunes  so  quickly  that  it  interfered  with 
his  learning  by  note  and  it  was  given 
up.      He    came    home    and    has    played 
wherever  he  was  called  for;    since   Isl- 
and   Park    was    started    he    has    found 
work  there  each  summer.     He  had  also 
played    at    the    Casto    Theater    in    Fall 
River,    and    was    also    in      demand    at 
dances    in    neighboring    towns    as    well 
as    in    Fall    River    and    Newport. 

SOSTON.  MASS..  EVENING  HERALO 


Thursday,   Jan.   18,  1905. 

HOSPITAL    FUND    CONCERTS. 
The  hospital  music   fund  concerts    for 
February    will    be    as    follows:      Feb.    4, 
Adams   Nervine   Asylum;   Feb.   9,    Cull  Is 
sumptives'    Home;    Feb.    11,    Boston 
Pity    Hospital,    with    doubl  my: 

Feb.  18.  St.  Luke's  Home  for  Convales- 
,.  Feb.  22  ^Washington's   Birthday), 
St.    Vincent's   Orphan    Asvlum; 
kindergarten  for  the  blind.    All  concerts 
will  begin  at  2  P.   M. 


IN  WEEKS 

INSTITUTE. 

First  Lecture  in  Second  Series 

of  this  Year  Given  on  Frk 

day  Evening. 

BY  PRESIDENT  HALL. 


There  wore  over  300  people  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Weeks  Institute  lec- 
ture given  in  Bigelow  hall  on  Friday 
evening  by  G.  Stanley  Hall  President 
of  Clark  university.  President  Clark 
was  introduced  by  Jonathan  Smith, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  ot 
the  institute.  The  lecture  began  at 
7  30  o'clock,  and  many  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  fact  so  that  it  was  8  o'clock 
and  even  later  when  some  arrived  The 
lecture  was  most  interesting,  present- 
ing in  greater  detail  some  of  the 
theories  discussed  by  President  Hall 
when  he  addressed  the  C.  H.  S.  grad- 
uating class  here  some  years  ago. 
"Adolescence"  was  his  theme  and  in 
part  he  said:  . 

"The  period  of  adolescence  is  be- 
tween 10  and  20  years.  Boys  and 
girls  increase  in  height  from  one  to 
two  and  one-half  inches  a  year.  A 
boy  reaches  his  mature  height  at  the 
aee  of  18,  while  the  average  girl  in- 
creases in  height  little  after  17  years 
ot  age.  Sometimes  the  period  of 
most  rapid  growth  is  delayed  by  hard 
v.ork,  illness,  nervousness  and 
anxiety. 

"Growth  doesn't  end  at  17  or  is 
years  of  age  with  the  human  body,  as 
ii  may  continue  through  life,  for  aged 
people  are  known  to  grow  fat.  The 
adolescent  grow  tall  in  spring  and 
about  August  begin  to  rest.  In  the 
fall  the  growth  in  thickness  begins. 
The  same  law  also  applies  to  vege- 
tation. 

"In  Germany  a  syndicate  has  been 
foimed  to  regulate  growth.  Where 
young  people  are  not  tall,  the  syndi- 
cate takes  them  south  and  stays  with 
spring,  and  those  tall  and  slender, 
they  are  taken  north  and  south  to  re- 
main with  fall. 

"There  are  many  physical  disad- 1 
vantages  in  being  tall  and  thin;  for,  i 
particularly  among  the  tall  persons,  j 
there  is  apt  to  be  trouble  with  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  for  the  heart 
sustains  the  blood  under  greater  pres-  j 
sure. 

"Growth  may  be  affected  by  many 
hereditary  diseases,  which 

first  show  symptoms  in  the  person 
who  fails  to  grow  when  the  time  is 
foi  the  most  growth.  The  brain 
reaches  its  maximum  size  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  7  years  and  never 
weighs  more  in  maturity  than  in 
childhood. 

"After  a  child  enters  school,  the 
skull  and  face  may  grow,  but  the 
brain  seldom  if  ever.  The  heart 
grows  through  life.  The  body  is 
made  up  of  organs  which  stop  grow- 
ing at  different  periods.  No  doubt 
the  most  precious  things  are  heredi- 
tary, as  the  old  maxim  goes:  'An 
ounce  of  inheritance  in  worth  a  ton 
of  education.' 

"School  means  leisure.  Put  your- 
self in  Nature's  everlasting  arms  and 


is    a    goli  "■ 

;;.    well  mm!      thai     a    judicious 

(  ourse  of  physical  training  add 
the  adolescent,  as  one  Yale  tra 
,,i  SO  years'  experience  says  a  boy  ol 
18  can  be  made  to  grow  an  inch  by 
physical  training.  There  should  be 
special  forms  of  physical  education, 
for  the  muscles  constitute  about  one 
half  of    the    body.  If   the   body   was 

dissected,   47   or    48   per   cent,    of   the 
body   would   be   found   in  the  muscles. 
Muscles    are    the    organs   of    the   will. 
They     have     done   all   that   man   has 
done  and  are  exceedingly  educatable. 
"An    examination    of    the    brain    of 
Laura    Bridgman,    a    blind    girl,    who 
was  also  deaf  and  dilm'W,1  W1UWW!  that 
the  rear   of     the   brain     was  not   de- 
veloped, while  the  forehead  part  was 
thick,  full  and  bulging  with  gray  mat- 
ter.    When    properly    developed,    the 
muscles      make      gray    matter    in    the 
brain. 
"There  is  no  part  of  the  human  body 
so   intricate  or  complex   as  the  brain. 
Analyzed,  it   has  been  found   so  intri- 
cate that  there  are   400,000,000  fibers 
and  cells.  Each  cell  is  intricate  when 
put  under  a  microscope. 

"The  brain  can  be  made  to  grow  In- 
judicious education  and  the  gray  mat- 
ter increased  in  quantity.  When- 
ever a  hereditary  disease  appears 
there  is  an  arrest  in  growth.  The 
usual  sickly  period  comes  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  18  years. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  there 
are  759  diseases  preying  on  mankind, 
we  realize  the  great  blessing  of  health. 
To  feel  well  is  the  consummation  of 
(lev-elopement,  of  religion,  of  every- 
thing. Health  is  better  than  all  the 
pleasures.  It  is  the  staff  from  which 
all  exuberance  issues.  The  civilized 
man  has  a  longer  probationary  period 
than  the  savage  who  lives  in  warm 
Icl'mates  and  matures  early  in  life. 

"I  don't  believe'  in  hurrying  up  the 
young  to  get  into  life,  for  there  is 
so  much  to  learn,  so  much  apparatus 
to  be  equipped  for  life.  Man  is  an 
animal  before  he  is  a  man,  his  lower 
instincts  are  developed  first.  Boys 
nare  possessed  of  that  animal  snirit 
at  10.  They  a-e  active  at  this  age, 
which  is  a  unique  age. 
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Concert. 

The  entertainment  by  a  pumber  (if  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Sonth 
Boston  at  the  Universali9tchurcb  last  even- 
in«  proved  &  delightful  musical  'treat  for  the 
large  audience  in  attendance.  A  pleasing 
programme  was  presented,  the  several  artists 
displaying  fine  musical  talent,  including  the. 
following : 

Charles  Amadou,  violin  and  basso  cantante; 
Alfred  flerouq,  violin;     Frank   Nelson,    vio- 
lin;   Bernard    Levin,    violoncello;    Richard 
[  Barnard,   contra   bass  and    organist;    -lohn 
|  Wetberell.  llute;    Frank   Mieher,   oboe;  IX- 
iward  Bay,  clarinet;    Barry   Band,    French 
horn;  Robert  Muldon,  French  horn;  Kvcret1 
'  Davison,  reader. 

The  ushers  were  Misses  Bsssie   lhirnhain, 
Ella  Burnnam,   Lila  .Coffin    and  M.  Pearl 
.Bray. 


f.  LLE,  IN  a 

4:  16, 1906 

PERRY  GIVES  MUSIC 
A  NEWMEANING 

Introductions  Given  by  Blind, Pi- 
anist Makes  Lecture  (vfore 
Enjoyable  to  Listeners 

LOSS    OF    SIGHT   ADVANTAGE 

Renditions  From  Beethoven,  Ru- 
benstein and  Chopin  of  Es- 
pecially Pleasing;  Nature 


Seldom  does  a  program  of  classical 
music  receive  such  a  poetic  interpre- 
tation as  that  given  on  Monday  even- 
ing in  the  pianoforte  lecture  recital  of 
Edward  Baxter  Perry,  the  blind  pian- 
ist, at  the  Y.   M.  C.  A.  hall. 

The  program  was  one  of  finely  con- 
trasting numbers  of  each  of  which  an 
interesting  descriptive  analysis  was 
given  by  Mr.  Perry  preceding  its  piano 
rendition. 

Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  music  as  the  understanding 
of  the  story,  the  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  composer,  otherwise  one  usually 
gropes  blindly  for  the  theme  until  the 
beauty  of  the  music  is  quite  or  per- 
haps wholly  lost. 

Heard  after  such  word  painting  of 
the  poetic  idea  as  that  given  by  Mr. 
Perry  the  music  takes  on  a  new  mean- 
ing and  indeed  it  was  almost  difficult 
to  say  which  were  the  more  delight- 
ful the  word  interpretation  or  the  mu- 
sical. 

That  rhe  performer  was  blind  seem- 
ed but/ to  add  inspiration  to  his  ren- 
dition and  one  might  even  question 
whether  the  loss  of  sight  were  not  an 
artistic  advantage  which  gave  some- 
what of  spiritual  insight  in  compensa- 
tion  for   material   benefit   of   vision. 

That  the  pianist  was  also  a  composer! 
of  high  rank  was  evidenced  in  the  de- 
„.2o»-^ptive  number  of  his  own  composi- 
tion "Melusine  Suite,"  in  which  the 
delicacy  of  instrumentation,  as  well  as 
subtle  artistic  perception,  was  especi- 
ally defined. 

Among  the  finest  renditions  of  the 
evening  was  that  of  Beethoven,  with 
the  previous  sketch  of  it  as  the  musi- 
cal description  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
the  Rubenstein  number,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  the  musical  interpretation 
by  the  master  of  the  beauty  of  the 
royal  summer  palace  and  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
personality  of  a  royal  lady  whom  the 
master,  then  director  of  the  music  of 
the  royal  palace,  chanced  to  meet 
there.  Of  especial  beauty  also  were 
the  numbers  from  Chopin  and  Greig. 

A  moderate  audience  was  present  for 
the  performance,  the  loss  sustained  by 
those  who  failed  to  hear  the  perform- 
ance being  only  fully  appreciated  by 
those  fortunate  enough  to  have  been 
afforded  such  an  invaluable  opportu- 
nity of  listening  to  music  which,  as 
classical,  had  gained  a  new  and  richer 
meaning.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
io V, 

l  .'thoven— Introduction  and  Rondo, 
from  Op.  53. 

Beethoven — Saint  Saens — Dancing 
Dervishes,   from  Ruins  of  Athens. 


Rubenstein — Kamennoi    Ostrow,    No. 
22. 

Saint-Saens — Danse    Macabre. 
Part  II. 

E.    B.    Perry — Melusine    Suite.        (1) 
The    Hunt.  (2)    At    the     Fountain. 

(3)  Love  Scene.       (4)  In  the  Turret. 

Stella  P.  Stocker — Gavotte,  E  minor. 

Godard Trilby. 

Greig — In  the  Hall   of  the  Mountain 
King. 


•©•TON    CMAftfc)    POST. 


Sunday,  Jan.  21,   1906. 

Before  the  dance  an  entertainment  was 
given,  selections  being  given  by  Profes- 
sor Maynard,  the  noted  blind  musician, 
a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  Tommy  Meehan,  the  boy 
professional  clog  dancer  of  Boston,  who 
was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Miss 
Alma  Russill  of  Melrose,  a  pianist  of 
exceptional    f^bijity. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    EXPRESS. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  23,  1906. 
One  of  the  matters  which  is  a  source 
of  considerable  interest  In  Capitol  cir- 
cles just  at  present  is  the  corning  trip 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  to  Boston 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  annual 
visit  to  such  institutions  in  Massachu- 
setts as  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  party  will  include  Gov- 
ernor Cobb  and  the  members  of  his 
Council,  together  with  their  ladies,  and 
probably  also  the  employees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department  to  whom  an  invita- 
tion has  been  extended.  It  is  also  ex- 
pected that  Col.  Francis  Keefe,  the 
superintendent  of  public  buildings,  will 
be  of  the  party.  The  party  will  leave 
Augusta,  Tuesday  afternoon,  after  the 
close  of  the  meeting  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
party  will  number  20  or  25.  The  in- 
stitutions to  be  visited  are  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Bl^nd,  and  the  Scnool 
for  the  Feeble  Minded,  while  the  State- 
house  in  Boston  will  also  be  one  of  the 
points  of  interest,  which  will  be  visited 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  Mass- 
achusetts Legislature  in  session.  The 
date  of  the  return  of  the  Maine  party 
may  be  Thursday,  although  it  is  not 
yet   decided. 

BOSTON.  MASS..  JOURNAL- 
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[ALMOST 
RUNS  OB  BLIND 
L 


Capt.  Murphy  of  $outh  Bos- 
ton High  School  Stops 
Animal  as  He  Is  Plunging 
Into  a  Perkins  Institute 
Crowd. 


A  blind  horse,  frightened  by  a  trolley 
;ar  in  East  Broadway,  South  Boston, 
yesterday  afternoon,  was  stopped  by 
Japt.  John  Murphy,  formerly  of  the 
South  Boston  High  School  Cadets,  just 
n  season  to  prevent  its  '  plowing 
:hrough    a    crowd    of    blind    boys    and. 


jirls,  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute, 
.vho  were  on  the  sidewalk  and  directlj 
n  the  path  of  the  maddened  animal. 
The 'horse,  which  was  attached  to 
leavy  laundry  wagon,  had  been  lefl 
Standing  unhitched  by  the  curb  while 
the  driver  entered  a  store  to  transact 
some  business.  As  the  trolley  car  ap- 
proached he  gave  a  jump,  and  being 
anable  to  see,  soon  lost  his  bearings 
ind  zigzagged  from  one  side  of  the 
street    to    the    other. 

Warnings  from  passersby  and  the 
general  din  -frightened  the  blind  pupils 
from  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  as  the 
animal  approached  they  huddled  as 
close  as  they  could  to  the  building?, 
although  they  had  no  way  of  locating 
the  danger,  except  by  the  sound  of 
the  banging  laundry  wagon. 

Capt.  Murphy  was  In  a  confection- 
ery store,  in  front  of  which  it  wa= 
necessary  the  frantic  horse  should  pass 
betore  he  could  trample  down  the 
sightless  crowd  for  which  he  was 
headed,  and  as  the  animal  passed  the 
door  he  sprang  to  its  "head,  and  with 
his  arms  around  its  neck  clung,  sway- 
ing and  swinging,  at  imminent  risk  of 
bring    trampled    upon. 

His  weight  told  upon  the  beast  uid 
inside  of  twenty  feet  the  animal  waj. 
staggering  so  violently  that  bystander* 
rushed  to  the  assistance  of  the  cour- 
ageous Murphy  and  grabbed  the  bridle 
bringing  the  horse  to  a  standstill 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23,   1906 
COMING    TO    BOSTON    TUESDAY 


Governor  Cobb   of  Maine,   with   Party,  to 
Inspect    Massachusetts   Buildings 


Governor  Cobb  of  Maine  and  his  council 
will  arrive  in  Boston  next  Tuesday  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  annual  Visit  to  such 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  as  are  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  party 
will  include  Colonel  Francis  Keefe,  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  buildings,  wives  of 
the  members  of  the  council  and  probably 
employees  in  the  executive  department.  The 
party  will  leave  Augusta  Tuesday  after- 
noon, after  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the 
goveronr  and  council.  The  institutions  to 
be  visited  are  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  the  School  for  the  Feeble 
Minded,  while  the  State  House  will  also  b« 
one  of  the  points  of  interest,  which  will  be 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  session.  The 
date  of  the  return  of  the  Maine  party  may 
be  Thursday,  although  it  is  not  yet  de- 
cided. _  

itasftm  Wxunuxmt 

324     Washington    Street.    Boston.     Mass. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1906 
GOVERNOR   COBB  IN   BOSTON 


Chief  Executive  of  the  State  of  Maine  and 
Party  Making  Annual  Visit 


Distinguished  visitors  in  this  city  today 
were  Governor  Cobb  of  Maine,  the  seven 
members  of  his  Executive  Council.  Colonel 
Francis  Keefe,  superintendent  of  public 
buildings  for  the  Pine  Tree  State,  and  N.  S. 
Purinton,"private  secretary  to  his  excellency, 
who  have  come  to  make  an  annual  inspec- 
tion of  such  institutions  in  Massachusetts  as 
are  beneficiaries  of  their  State.  Accompany- 
ing the  officials  are  wives  and  daughters, 
making  a  party  of  twenty-five  persons.  They 
left  Augusta  yesterday  afternoon  at  8.42 
o'clock  by  the  express  and  arrived  in  Boston 
last  night  at  a  few  minutes  past  nine.  The 
Maine  party  went  directly  to  the  Hotel 
Lenox,  which  will  be  the  headquarters  dur- 
ing the  visit.  Governor  Cobb  this  morning 
had  not  decided  whether  he  would  leave  for 
home  Thursday  or  Friday.  He  and  mem- 
bers of  the  party  are  delighted  with  the 
fine  weather  here,  which  gives  them  every 
opportunity  for  carrying  on  the   inspection. 

Governor  Cobb  left  the  hotel  early  this 
morning  and  took  a  trip  down  town  alone, 
returning  soon  after  the  noon  hour  for 
luncheon.      The    Perkins    Institution    for   the 


tad 


for 
1-eeble-Miiul.  d  Institutions 

that  will  be  Inspected,  as  th  of  Maine 

lias  some  children  at  both  of  them.  The 
whole   party   will   visit   the    Stat  a   as 

one  of  the  points  of  Interest,  and  this  will 
be  done  at  a  time  when  the  Legislature  Is 
In  session.  Colonel  Keefe  has  charge  of 
the  Maine  party. 

30ST0N    (MASS.)    ADVERTISER, 


Thursday,   Jan.    25,    1906. 

A  delegation  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
Maine,  by  <  fov,  tpne  to  Bos- 

ton   Tuesday    for   the    purpose   of   making 

their  annual  inspection  "I"  such  Massachu- 
setts Institutions  as  arc  beneficiaries  of 
the  state  of  Maine. 

There  were  25  members  of  the  party  In 
which  were  included  7  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council.  Col.  Francis  Keefe,  super- 
intendent of  public'  buildings  in  Maine,  and 
N.  S.  Purington,  the  governor's  private 
secretary. 

'The  Perkins  Institution  &  tlind  and 

the  Massachusetts  st'liiniT  "Tor  Feeble 
Minded  will  be  visited  as  Maine  children 
arc  boused  in  each  place. 

Places  of  general  interest  will  be  later 
visited,  including  the  state  house  when  the 
legislature  is  in  session. 

Col,  Keefe  is  in  charge  of  the  Maine 
party.  

F  -  -= 

THURSDAY,   JAN    25,    1906T 


AT    PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 


Legislative   Committee    Visits    Blind 
Asylum  at  South  Boston. 

The  legislative  committee  on  public 
charitable  institutions,  visited  South 
Boston  this  morning  and  for  nearly 
two  hours  remained  at  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  on  East  Broad- 
way. A  hearing  will  be  given  before 
this  committee,  at  the  state  house,  to- 
morrow morning,  on  a  bill  for  the  fur- 
ther assistance  to  the  institution,  and  the 
committee  made  the  visit  today  in 
order  the  better  to  see  the  condition  of 
affairs   a    this   institution. 

The  committee  was  met  by  Mr  Michael 
Anagnos,  secretary  and  director  of  the 
institution,  and  they  were  at  once  con- 
ducted to  the  large  assembly  hall  where 
the  blind  pupils  were  giving  their  week- 
ly entertainment.  The  legislators  were 
very  much  pleased  and  interested  in  the 
entertainment  and  listened  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  playing  by  the  orchestra 
recitations  by  several  of  the  pupils,  and 
also  recitations  in  geography  and  arith- 
metic   and    reading. 

The  committee  made  several  inquiries 
of  Mr  Anagnos  regarding  the  institu- 
tion, and  at  noon  they  left  for  the  state 
house. 


EWISTON  SATURDAY 


IIAD~T  GOOD  TIME. 

Governor  Cobband  Coun- 
cil   Visits  Two   Massa- 
chusetts Institutions 


To  Which  Maine  Sends  Her  Blind 
and  Her  Feeble   Minded. 


Party    Enjoys    tr)3    Excursion- 
Cordially  Recsivedby  Offi- 
cers at  Both  Homes, 


BOSTON,     Mass.,    Jan.    27     (Special) 
Cov.  Cobb  has  plenty  of  dignity,  but   he 

hasn't  got  to  the  point  where  he  cant 
hustle  into  the  restaurant  at  the  rail- 
way station,  rush  up  to  (he  counter.bolt 
a  sandwich  and  piece  of  pie  and  swallow 
a  cup  of  hot  coffee  with  the  rest  of  the 
everyday  folks  of  his  State. 

This  assertion  was  proven  last  Tues- 
day night  in  the  railroad  restaurant  at 
Portland.  It  came  about  after  this  fash- 
Ion: — 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Governor 
sind  the  executive  council  left  Augusta 
on  a  trip  to  Massachusetts  to  visit  insti- 
tutions where  some  of  the  State  charges 
are  cared  for.  For  many  years  past  the 
council  has  gone  up  once  every  year  and 
visited  the  institutions  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  was  being  done.  Years 
ago  the  trip  used  to  extend  over  ten  or 
more  day*  and  include  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut  and  New 
York.  Of  recent  years,  Maine  has  been 
establishing  institutions  of  her  own,  so 
that  she  doesn't  have  to  send  so  many 
of  hev  charges  a.way  from  home.  In 
eonseeiuenee  of  this  the  places  which  the 
council  now  visits  are  but  two  in  num- 
ber, the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston,  and  the  Home  for  the 
Feeble    Minded,    at    Waverly. 

Usually  the  council  uses  about  three 
days  on  the  trip.  Last  year,  however, 
the  work  of  the  advisers  of  the  Governor 
Mas  such  that  they  did  not  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  these  Massachusetts  insti- 
tutions. Because  of  this  it  was  decided 
to  go  as  early  v.s  possible  in  1906.  At 
the  second  December  meeting  of  the 
council  it  was  arranged  to  leave  Au- 
teusta  on  January  23  for  Boston  and  to 
use  some  three  or  four  days  in  the  city. 
Gov.  Cobb  was  invited  by  the  council  to 
make  a  member  of  the  party. 

In  the  hands  cf  Col.  Francis  Keefe, 
superintendent  of  public  buildings,  was 
placed  the  matter  of  arranging  the  de- 
tails of  the  trip.  In  this  he  was  as- 
sisted by  George  W.  Leaobetter,  messen- 
ger to  the  council. 

The  party  which  left  Augusta  at  3.50 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  private  chair 
Car  Redwing,  cnr.sisted  of  the  follow- 
ing. Gov.  W.  T.  Cobb,  wife  and  two 
daughters,  Councilor  George  D.  Bisbee, 
wife  and  Mrs.  Josslyn  of  Portland, 
Councilor  Thurston  S.  Burns  and  wife, 
Councilor  Cyrus  N.  Blanchard  and  wife. 
Councilor  Walter  B. Clarke. Councilor  Al- 
bert Pierce  and  wife,  Councilor  Na- 
thaniel M.  Jones,  wife  and  Mrs.  Rowe 
of  Bangor,  Councilor  George  A.  Murchie 
and  wife,  Hon.  Byron  Boyd,  secretary 
of  state,  and  daughter,  Nathaniel  S. 
Purinton,  private  secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernor, Miss  Adelaide  N.  French,  Win- 
ihrcp.  Cpl.  Francis  Keefe  and  George 
^V.  Leadbetter. 


VISIT   SCHO<   r. 
FOR  THE   B3  I 

"ii    Wed  "TW  members     of     the 

Council  lost   no  time  In  g  bout  the 

work  which  called  it  to  Boston.     By  nine 
o"clock   11    had   ascertained   thai    the  offi- 
cials of  the   School    for   the    Blind    would 
:dy  to  rei  eh  e  the  party  at   2.30  In 
Lfternoon.     is    whs  then   arranged  to 
the  hotel  al   2  o'clock.     Promptly  at 
hour  the  start   was  made.     The  trip 

to  the  Perkins  Institute  was  made  in 
carriages  and  the  drive  across  the  city 
was  enjoyed. 

At  the  institution  Gov.  Cobb  and  party 
were  received  by  Director  Michael  An- 
agnos, who  escorted  them  into  the  re- 
ception room.  When  wraps  had  been 
laid  aside  the  party  was  conducted  Into 
the  hall  of  the  institution,  where  an  In- 
teresting program  was  presented.  This 
program  consisted  of  musical  numbers 
by  pupils  of  the  school,  and  exercises  in 
geography  and  arithmetic  by  classes.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  program  Director 
Anagnos  made  a  short  speech  in  which 
he  said: — 

"Your  Excellency  and  gentlemen  of 
the  council: — We  are  proud  to  have  you 
visit  us  and  I  can  say  in  all  truth  that 
of  the  six  New  England  States  which 
send  pupils  here  yours  is  the  only  one 
which  ever  sends  its  governor  and  coun- 
cil here  to  see  what  is  being-  done  for 
them.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  you 
come 

"You  have  heard  our  orchestra,  as  we 
wanted  you  to,  for  we  are  proud  of  its 
accomplishments,  as  we  are  of  our  en- 
tire school.  There  doe3  not  exist  a  bet- 
ter orchestra  of  the  blind  than  that 
which  we  have  here." 

Gov.  Cobb  was  then  called  upon  to  say 
a  few  words  and  as  he  arose  was  greet- 
ed with  loud  applause  by  the  boys.  He 
said:  — 

"I  am  pleased  at  this  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  institution  and  seeing  what 
is  being  doneihere.  It  is  a  revelation  to 
me.     I  had  not  idea  what  your  work  was 


like  or  how  it  was  done.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  observe,  that  is  that  you  have 
taught  your  pupils  to  applaud  well. 
[Laughter  by  the  pupils].  My  only  fear 
is  that  they  will  not  be  so  free  when  I 
am  through. 

"I,  as  I  know  all  of  the  party  has,  have 
been  much  Interested  in  the  exercises  of 
the  afternoon  and  shall  always  recall 
the  day  with  pleasure.  There  are  others 
in  the  party  I  doubt  not,  who  know  more 
about  music  than  I  do.  If  not  I  sympa- 
thize with  them,  but  your  orchestra  has 
certainly  pleased  me  with  its  playing 
and  I  have  enjoyed  it  much. 

"I  congratulate  you  all,  teachers  and 
pupils,  on  the  work  you  are  doing  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  which  you 
have  shown  us." 

The  boys  did  not  forget  to  applaud 
when   the   governor   sat   down. 

Councilor  Blanchard,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  council  committee  on  State  char- 


COl'NCILOR     BURNS    AND 


WIFE     ENTERING     HACK     FOR     DRIVE     TO 
SOUTH  BOSTON. 


hr 


^.-^  wnS  c?Ued  upon  ana  in  a  few 
1Ue*i  ^.pcecd  his  gratification  at  the 
W°rn,wh!ch     were e  being  obtained  in 

across  the  yard  to  trie  b'11  "       *1         all<j 
where  thev  visited  the  sewing  room   aii 
«w   the  young  lad'e.  atj ork    knit t  n. 
sewing,  both  by  hand  and  marine  a 

d61?|  t°£epaVt?    w       rcokrtedFlinto    the 
SJSl  JS>iTib.S  the  l^ls^ang^-ad 
from    Longfellow's    poems     d.d    PJ°™£™ 
in  arithmetic  and  wrote  letters ^  to  em 
how  their  education  had  prog ressed      ai 

horses    which    diev,    ineu  street. 

PORTLAND    CNlE.)    ARGUS. 


BOSTON    (MASS,)    POST. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  30,  1906. 


Satt 


27,    1903, 


One    of    the    matters      which      is       a 
source  of  considerable  interest  m  Lap-, 
ttol  circles  just  present  is  the  com- 
in-   trip   of   the   Governor   and   Counc* 
t«    Boston    for    the    purpose    of    pa>me 
1^    visit    to    such    ta-tiWUonj. 
in    Massachusetts    as    are    benefioa nes 
of  the  State  of  Maine.     The  party   will 
Scude  Governor  Cobb  and  the  mem. 
Iners   of   his      Council,      together      with 
Z*    Arties      and     probably     also    the 
Soy-   m   the   executive   department 
:S«    an    invitation    has   been    ex- 
^     ^eefe^e^nneX^of 


VETERAN  WORKER  AT  HOME 
FOR  BLIND  DIES  SUDDENLY 

Horace  N.  Holdcn  of  157  H  street,  South 
Boston,    blind,    who    has    been    employed 
for  35  years  in  the  Perkins  Institute  for, 
the    Blind,    is    dead. 

He  was  taken  sick  while  at  work  and 
an  ambulance  was  called,  but  he  died  as 
the  conveyance  was  entering  the  Carney 
Hospital    yard. 

Mr.  Holden  was  a  native  of  Gardner, 
where  he  was  born  50  years  ago.  He  had 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Boston  and 
leaves  a  wife  and  one  young  daughter. 

:r-|NGFIELD    (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN. 


■JrlUreday,    Beb.    1,    1906. 

Mr  Graftal  of  Whately,  for  the  commit- 
tee on  public  charitable  institutions 
brought  in  an 'appropriation  of  $30,060  for 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind.  It 
was  withdrawn  later  because  the  bill 
should  have  originates  with  the  ways  and 
means  TtTmtMi.lli  a.  — — ^ ■ 

TESTER  CMAS9.)   TELEGRAM 


Representali\ 
Whately,     fojf 


Feb.    1,    1906. 

Lyman  A.  Crk#s  of 
the  committor  on  public 
charitable;  institutions,  brought  in  an  ap- 
propriation Of  $30,000  for  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  blind.  It  was  withdrawn 
later,  because  the  bill  should  have  or- 
iginated with  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee. 

£ROCKTON     (MASS.)     ENTERPRISE- 


XfHirsday.    Feb.    i,    1906. 

NEGLECTS  LITTLE 
BUI  DAUGHTER 

ferry  Is  Fined  in  Court,  the 

Money  to  Go  to  Her 

Support. 



Louis  Terry,  colored,  for  failure  to 
MASS-    MORNING   HEBALtt  properiy  provide  for  his  minor  child, 

a  girl   of   eight,    now   a   pupil   at   the 


t,"  wuty  -ill  i«««  ,AUB";r,he  m«t- 

mencing   at   10   oc,oc*  N      102. ,at 

State  Ho  J  In-Bbrfon    will    also    b| 
one   of    the    points    of    interest,    ,W 
3X  be  visited  for   the   purpose  of  o*m 
T^m*    the      Massachusetts     -I£*»MM 


serving    the     M^ 
tnre    in    session,      tne    ««lc 

dded. 


Sunc!ay;  Jan.  28,  1905. 

Gov.   Bell    has  authorized   theSfSe 
of    Vera    Ellen    Bickford     a  .W->  ear- 
girl  of  UU«  city,  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.,    ft   (I  . 

Piston  Mxmtstxmt 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston.    Mass^ 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1906 

Horace    X.    Holden 

Air  Horace  N.  Holden  of  157  H  street, 
South  Boston,  blind,  who  has  been  employed 
for  thirty-five  years  in  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  is  dead.  Mr.  Holden  was  a 
native  of  Gardner,  where  he  was  born  fifty 
„  ago.  He  had  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  Boston  and  leaves  a  widow  and  one  young 
daughter. 


Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  this  morning  in  the  Police 
court  was  fined  $10,  the  money  to  go 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  lit- 
tle one.  ; 
Mrs.  Lulu  Terry,  his  wife  and  the 
complainant,  told  the  court  that  since 
last  September  her  husband  had  done 
nothing  for  the  child,  who  is  totally 
blind    and  delicate. 

She  lives  in  Boston,  that  she  may 
be  near  the  child,  and  said  the  ar- 
rangement was  with  the  consent  of 
her  husband. 

In  his  own  defense  Terry  said  his 
wife  deserted  him  Dec.  14,  taking 
everything  in  the  house  except  a  bed, 
matress  and  quilt.  It  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Supt.  B.  B.  Russell  and  the 
school  authorities  that  his  child  was 
kept  at  the  PerWns  Institute,  he 
claimed,  and  he  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  care  for  the  child  at  all  times 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  though  un- 
willing   to  live  with  his  wife 

He     was    defended     by     Attorney 
JWftQS.E.   Handrahan. 
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Clever  Pupils,  Who  Rank  High 
in  Studies,  Give  Interesting 
Programme  in  Most  Mod- 
ern Language. 


The  first  public  entertainment  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  Esperanto  club  in 
the  Institution  hall  last  evening  was 
very  successful,  and  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  all  present.  The  club  was  started 
over  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Edward  K. 
Harvey,  sub-master  of  the  boy's  school, 
one  of  the  pioneer  esperantists  In 
America. 

Its  officers  are  William  Graham,  presi- 
dent; Joseph  Bartlett,  vice-president; 
William  McQueeney,  secretary,  and 
Harold  Deming,  treasurer.  Ihe  pro- 
gramme was  all  in  esperanto  and  com- 
prised: Opening  remarks  by  Mr.  Gra- 
nam;  song.  "Uno  Lingvo,"  by  Lyman  K. 
Harvey;  a  short  comedy,  'La  Maisanu- 
leto";  piano  solo,  minuet,  Schubert, 
Leon  Gibson;  recitation,  "La  Pluva 
Tago,"  Aaron  D.  Wolpe;  reading,  Jon- 
athan Swift,"  Leon  Gibson;  song,  La 
E=Dero,"  Edward  K.  Harvey;  selections 
from  Pickwick  (acted);  recitation,  La. 
Revajo "  William  McQueeney,  and 
piano  solo,  Clarence  Hamlett  ..„_ 

The  programme  was  most  interesting 
and  creditable  to  the  young  performers, 
and  reflected  especial  credit  on  their  in- 
structor. Mr.  Harvey. 

After  the  regular  programme  there 
were  short  and  interesting  addresses  by 
Mr.  Anagnos.  the  director:  Mr.  Caswell, 
head  master;  Mr.  Harvey,  and  Dr. 
Nowell  of  the  visitors.  Among  the  au- 
dience were  a  number  of  esperantists 
from  the  Boston,  Everett  and  Harvard 
clubs.  .     , 

A  point  of  special  interest  and  signifi- 
cance was  the  fact  that  the  boys  in  the 
Perkins  Institution  Club  have  done  all 
their  work  in  esperanto  as  a  side  line, 
and  In  addition  to  their  regular  wbrk, 
and  that  most  of  the  members  of  the 
club  have  earned  from  88  to  96  per  cent, 
month  after  month  in  their  regular  stu- 
dies. 

itastom  Mxmsmvfc 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1906 
ENTERTAINMENT   IN   ESPERANTO 


Beys  at  Perkins  Institution  Prove  Apt  in 
New  Language 


After  an  existence  of  about  a  year  the 
Esperanto    Club    of   the    Perkins    Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  gave 
last    night    a    public      entertainment     to 
demonstrate      the      result    of      its     studies 
in  this  modern  language.    The  programme 
was    all    in      Esperanto      and      comprised 
opening      remarks      by    William    Graham; 
song,  "Unu  Lingvo,"  by  Lyman  K.  Harvey; 
a   short   comedy,    "La   Malsanuleto";    piano 
solo    from    Schubert    by    Leon    S.    Gibson; 
recitation,    "La    Pluva    Tago,"    Aaron    D\ 
Wolpe;   reading,   "Jonathan  Swift,"   Harold 
Deming;    song,     "La    Espero,"    Edward    K. 
Harvey;   selections  from  Pickwick,    "Sur  la 
Glacio     (acted);     recitation,     "La     Revajo," 
William   McQueeney,   and   piano  solo,   Clar- 
ence  Hamlett. 

The  programme  was  interesting  and 
creditable  to  the  young  performers,  and 
reflected  especial  credit  on  their  in- 
structor, Mr.  Harvey.  After  the  regular 
programme  there  were  short  and  inter- 
esting addresses  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  di- 
rector, who  paid  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Zamenhof 
the  founder  of  the  new  language; 
Almorin  O.  Caswell,  headmaster;  Mr' 
Harvey,   and  Dr.    Nowell.    of    vh     visitors 


Anions  the   audience 

Esperantista      from    the     Boston,     Everett 

The  nil)    Club,    which    has    twelve 

members.       was       Started      more       thai'.       a 

Edward       K,       Harvey, 
or    the    boy's    school,    one    of 

aeer  Rspera n t  ists  in  America.  Its 
are  William  Graham,  president; 
Joseph  Bartlett,  vice  president;  William 
McQueeney,  Becretary,  and  K-irold  Dom- 
ing, treasurer.  It  is  of  special  Interest 
and  significance  that  the  boys  in  this 
Perkins  Institution  Club  have  done  all 
their  work  in  Esperanto  as  a  diversion, 
in  addition  to  their  regular  work,  yet 
most  of  the  members  of  the  club  have 
earned  front  88  to  90  per  cent  month 
i-  month  In  their  regular  studies. 
Mr.  Harvey  told  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
club  and  some  of  their  accomplishments. 
Heretofore,  there  has  been  no  textbook  or 
grammar  on  Esperanto,  and  no  dictionary 
written  in  American  Braille,  so  the  club  has 
compiled  and  printed  a  small  grammar  and 
•  some  work  on  a  dictionary.  Mr.  Har- 
vey has  printed  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  easy 
reading,  all  in  American  Braille.  The  ;lub 
has  also  made  some  translations  into  Es- 
peranto. The  club  is  interesting  other 
schools  for  the  blind,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  several  of  the  members  are  in 
correspondence  with  blind  students  in  the 
schools  of  Austria,  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Russia.  Sweden  and  Malta.  The  reaction  on 
English  is  most  excellent.  The  club  now 
requires  a  thorough  tect  in  English  gram- 
mar of  all  applicants  for  new  membership. 

Dr.  Nowell,  perhaps  the  pioneer  Esperant- 
1st  in  Boston,  told  of  the  pleasure  the  study 
of  Esperanto  had  given  him,  and  compli- 
mented the  club  on  its  work.  I 
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JANUARY,  1906 


On  my  way  to  and  from  school  I  frequently  pass 
j  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  and 
tiring  the  name  Samuel  Eliot  Cottage  on  one  of 
buildings  I  was  led  to  inquire  whether  this  name 
s  the  one  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  I  was 
id  to  find  that  this  was  so,  and  I  was  rewarded  by 
;  following  interesting  story  : 

Dr.  Howe,  the  great  friend  of  the  blind,  once 
ited  the  Eliot  home.  Dr.  Eliot,  then  a  little  boy, 
;w  from  the  famous  visitor  his  first  lessons  in 
v-oted  sympathy  with  the  suffering. 
Years  afterward,  Dr.  Eliot  was  made  chairman  of 
;  board  of  trustees  for  the  institute,  a  position 
iich  he  held  for  many  years,  and  in  which  he 
deared  himself  to  the  helpless  ones  who  claimed 
i  sympathy. 

As  members  of  the  Girls'  High  School  we  feel 
rhaps  that  Dr.  Eliot  belongs  exclusively  to  us. 
ch,  we  see,  is  not  the  case,  for  in  his  broad  field 

usefulness   he  touched  all  classes  of  people,    and 

some  he  is  as  precious  as  to  us. 


1 


fife  Wednesday,  Ts-b.  7,  f900. 

Although  iJlind,  He  is  City  Solicitor  and  a  Harvard  Graduate, 


Pj&Jt^y- 


Phe  above  is  an  ^c.e>iCI»  „r^.,_..  „i  wiiiianr.  Q.  i^.-.y,  who  ww  recently  ap- 
pointed city  solicitor  at  New  Bedford.  Mass.  Mr.  Perry  is  blind.  He  is  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  and  a  native  of  New  Bedford. 
,  u*  ^ourth  of  July  accident  when  he  was  seven  years  old  deprived  him  of  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  I>ater  accidents  resulted  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  eve  so 
that  only  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  normal  sight  remained.  He  graduated 'trom 
the  Perkins  institute  for  the  Blind  and  was  invited  back  to  teach  in  the  institute. 
At  Amherst  college  he  led  his  class.  Through  the  entire  course  at  Harvard.  Perry 
had  "A,"  the  highest  mark,  and  graduated  with  "cum  laude.'"  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  1897,  and  has  served  four  years  as  a  member  of  the  common 
council.  1 
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THURSDAY,  FEB.   8,    1906. 

'  The  Governor  sent  in  the  nominations 
of  George  R.  Jewett  as  trustee  of  the 
Danvers  Insane  Hospital  and  of  Rear 
Admiral  George  F.  F.  Wilde  as  com- 
missioner of  the  nautical  training 
school.  Both  were  confirmed.  The 
nominations  of  the  following  were  laid 
over:  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  David  P.  Kimball, 
Charles  P.  Greenough,  Henry  S.  Howe 
and  H.  S.  Hunnewell;  trustegsof  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the 
Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham.  Will- 
iam L.  Richardson,  Herbert  S.  Johnson 
ind  Norwood  P.  Hunnewell. 





KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

January  i,  1906. 

We  beg  to  inform  the  subscribers  to  the  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain  that,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  strength, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz  has  been  obliged  to  resign 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  branch  in  Cambridge 
of  the  ladies'  auxiliary  society,  which  she  has  held 
for  seventeen  years  with  distinction  and  remarkable 
success.  The  vacancy  thus  created  has  been  filled 
by  the  election  of  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Norton,  who 
has  gladly  consented  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  little 
children,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  she  will  prove  a 
worthy  successor  to  Mrs.  Agassiz. 


Michael  Anagnos. 


LYNN-(MAS80    ITEM. 


T '  v,   psb.  ?,  100*. 

Blind  City  Attorney. 

William  B.  Perry,  a  blind  lawyer,  3" 
is  old,  hns  been  chosen  City  Attor- 
ney of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Last  tall 
the  citizens  threw  out  an  administration 
which  had  been  in  power  uninterrupted- 
ly for  IS  years  and  chose  for  Mayor 
Thomas  Thompson,  a  stone  cutter.  The 
new  executive  was  expected  to  appoint 
1  as  City  Attorney  some  lawyer,  who  had 
been  active  in  his  behalf  during  the 
campaign,  but  he  chose  Mr.  Perry,  and 
the  Council  confirmed  his  selection  by 
a  substantial  majority.  At  his  bar  ex- 
amination eight  years  ago  the  sightless 
lawyer  passed  with  more  honor  than 
anv  other  of  more  than  100  candidates. 

BOSTON    CMASS.}  AWE  P.   - 


1  Lincoln'*  birthday  is  being  more  gener- 
ally observed  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts 
than  ever  before  as  a  result  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation  in  consequence  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  last  Legislature. 

The  schools  of  Boston  and  of  many  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  devoted 
a  portion  of  the  day's  exercises  to  Lincoln's 
memory. 

Grand  Army  veterans  and  others  who 
have  at  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives 
seen  and  spoken  to  Abraham  Lincoln  ad- 
dressed the  pupils  of  various  Boston 
schools.  Every  school  fittingly  observed 
the  day  with  exercises  by  the  pupils,  in- 
cluding the  singing  of  patriotic  songs.. 

The  observance  of  the  day  waS  left  en- 
tirely with  the  masters  of  the  various 
schools,  many  of  whom  prepared  ex- 
ercises occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
f.fternoon  session  to-day.  In  many  of  the 
schools  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  and 
throughout  the  State,  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion is  entirely  devoted  to  the  exercises. 

The  national  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
in  honor  of  Lincoln's  birthday  begau  at 
noon  to-day  on  the  Common.  A  thousand 
persons  gathered  immediately  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  right  platoon  of  Battery 
A  in  two  sections.  Two  cannon  were  used 
and  discharged  alternately  every  thirty  sec- 
onds. 

The  command  was  in  charge  of  Lieuten- 
ant W.  S.  Tatten.  Captain  Howard  L.  Rog- 
ers was  present  with  his  battery,  but  in 
civilian  clothes. 

At  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
the  pupils  took  part  la  singing  and  in  com- 
memorative exercises.  Every  pupil  was 
given   a   present   of   $1   from   the   Institute 

funds. 
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GOT  NEW  DOLLAR  BILLS 

IN  HONORfJF  THE  DAY. 
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At  the   latter  place   the  day  has  w„ 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1906 

Blind     Gave     to     the     Blind 

On  Monday  the  annual  distribution  of  the 
gift  from  the  Blaisdell  Fund  to  the  blind 
children  of  Perkins  institution  kindergarten 
department  at  Jamaica  Plain  took  place, 
making  happy  the  118  little  ones  at  the 
school.'  Dennis  Reardon,  trustee  of  the 
fund,  a  blind  man  of  South  Boston),  visited 
the  kindergarten  with  118  crisp  new  %\  bill?;. 
er  passing  among  the  children,  telling 
them  of  the  nature  of  the  gift  and  the 
!  donor,  he  presented  each  child  with  %\\ 
The  money  is  from  the  fund  left  by  S.  F. 
Blaisdell,  a  former  student  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  who  died  several 
years  ago  leaving  the  money  to  be  distrib- 
uted yearly  to  the  pupils. 

KSTON,  MASS.,  EVENING  HE -./.LP 


Thun  day    r*:h    15,  190& 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION' 

TO  GIVE  A  CONCERT. 


Preparations  are  being  made  by  the 
boys  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  to  entertain  their  friends  on 
Washington's    birthday   by    means    of   a 

concert,  which  will  be  given  in  the  hall 
of  the  school  in  South  Boston  at  3  P. 
M.  The  programme  promises  a  rich 
treat  to  all  music  lovers,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  results 
of  this  branch  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  school.  The  proceeds  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and  the  tick- 
ets may  be  obtained  at  the  door  of  the 
institution. 


S24     Washington     Street,     Boston.     Mass. 
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FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    16,   1906 

WnfthiiiK-toii'a  Birthday  Entertainment 

Washington's  Birthday  will  be  celebrated 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  by 
a  concert  which  will  be  given  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  holiday  in  the  hall  of  the 
school,  at  3  o'clock.  The  programme  which 
has  been  prepared  for  this  occasion  includes 
orchestral  selections  from  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Hoffmann  and  Rei- 
necke,  songs  by  Haydn  and  Campana  and 
an  organ  solo  by  Guilmant.  Everett  Davi- 
son will  give  a  reading  of  Thomas  Nelson 
Page's  "Soldier  of  the  Empire."  It  is  hoped 
that  many  may  be  interested  to  attend  this 
entertainment  and  thus  swell  the  fund  which 
these  young  people  hope  to  secure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the    school. 

BOSTON   (MASSJ  TRAVELER. 
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CONCERT  FOR  BLIND; 
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A  public  concert  will  be  given  ion 
Washington's  birthday  afternoon  in  the 
school  hall  of  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind  by  the  boys  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kindergarten  class. 
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ENTERTAINMENT  AT 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

The  customary  celebration  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  will 
this  year  take  the  form  of  a  concert, 
which  will  be  given  in  the  hall  of  the 
school  on  the  afternoon  of  the  holiday 
at  3  o'clock.  A  very  interesting  program 
will    be    rendered,    including  stral 

and  solo  numbers,  and  diversified  by 
readings,  and  the  entertainment  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  unusual  excellence 
The  proceeds  will  be  added  to  the  funds 
for  the  beneficent  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind. 
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SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY    17.   190G. 


LOCAL  I 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  had  an  entertain- 
ment Monday  morning  in  the  large  as- 
sembly hall  in  commemmoration  of 
Lincoln  day  There  were  orchestral 
selections,  songs  and  choruses,  and 
each  pupil  was  presented  with  SI  from 
a  special  fund. 

S03TON,    MASS.,   MORNING   H,E~ALft 


According  to  the  usual  custom, 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  give  an  entertainment  in  the 
hall  at  the  institution  on  the  afternoon 
of  Washington's  birthday.  It  promises 
to  be  an  interesting  musical  and  lit- 
erary treat. 
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FEBRUARY  \7,  1906. 


The  Work  of  Blind  Pupils. 
With  their  accustomed  enthusiasm  the  boys 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in 
South  Boston,  are  devoting  themselves  to  prep- 
arations for  a  concert  of  high  order,  to  be  given 
in  the  school  hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  at  3  o'clock.  A  rich  and  varied 
musical  treat  will  be  offered  ou  this  occasion, 

including  orchestral  selections,  songs,  and  solos 
upon  the  clarinet  and  organ,  while  choice  read- 
ings will  add  diversity  to  the  entertainment. 
tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  door  of  die  in- 
stitution, and  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  J 
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ewiston,  Saturday,  Feb.  10,  1906. 


Where  Maine's  Blind  Are  Educated. 


The  Maine  GorernoT  and  Council  Visit  the  Perkins 
Institute  in  Boston— Remarkable  Work  Dawn  There 
by  Blind  Children. 


[Written  for  the  Lewiston  Journal  by 
Sam  B.  Conner.] 
In  ad.. a  ion  to  the  vist  to  Waltham 
the  council,  as  outlined  in  the  Lewiston 
Journal  of  last  Saturday,  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  While  a. 
greater  number  of  Maine  charges  are  in 
attendance  at  the  school  for  the  blind  at 
Waltham,  and  while  the  work  there 
done  is  of  the  highest  character,  interest 
in  it  was  .somewhat  overshadowed  by 
thai  in.  the  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded- 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place  Maine  cannot  hope  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  school,  comparing 
at  aU  with  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
efficiency,  at  less  than  a  prohibitive  cost- 
Even  should  such  a  school  be  established 
in  Maine  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
of  educating  the  blind  children  of  the 
State  would  be  rnnch  in  excess  of  what 
it  now  is.  It  therefore  becomes  an  I 
economical  proposition  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Massachusetts  school  rather 
than  to  establish  one  in  Maine. 

On  the  other  hand,  Maine  can  as  well 
care  for  its  own  feet*e  minded  at  a  State 
institution  within  its  own  limits    as    to 
send      them      to      Massachusetts.      The 
methods  employed  are  so  ™neh  d^erent 
at  the  two  schools  as  to  make  this  pos 
sible      Further,   the  results  attained  are 
bo  satisfactory' that  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  this  State  must  _ 
sooner  or  later,  establish  such  an  insti 
tution     For  these  reasons  Governor  Cobb 
and  the  members  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil took  a  keen  interest  in  an  which  per- 
tained  to   the    workings   of    the    school. 
Their    inspection    of    the    place    occupied 
over  five  hours,  and  when  the  party  left 
they  came  away   convinced   that  it  was 
a  most  desirable  work. 
"     But   one    must    not   detract    from     the 
work  done  at  the  blind  school  to  get  the 
Idea that  the  council  was  not  interested 
and  well  pleased  with  the  results  therein 
obtained. 

ABOUT  "SCHOOL. 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The   Perkins   Institute,    or     school    lor 
the  blind,  was  founded  in  the  early  part 


of  the  ntneSenth  century  bv ;  CoL  Perkins 


of  the  nineceeaui  ^""J,  "* .        thft 

of  Boston,  who  gave  his  home  m  the 
centre  of  Boston,  a  property  valued  at 
about  $25,000,  as  a  school  for  the  bimcL 
In  the  gift  he  stipulated  that  his  home 
should  Sways  be  used  as  such  a  schooL 
Later  and  before  the  death  of  CoL. 
Perkins  it  became  evident  that  the  old 
home  was  not  of  sufficient  size  to  meet 
?hf  requirements.  About  that  .time  the 
main  building  of  the  present  institute, 
tnen  a  fashionable  hotel  and  the  first 
one  in  the  city  of    Boston,  was  on    the 

""The6  situation  was  laid  before  Col. 
Perkins  and  he  readily  consented  to  the 
iateS  the  original  home  of  the  institute 
and  the  use  of  the  money  in  the  pur- 
chase- of  the  new  building.  It  was  then 
that  the  name  Perkins  Institute  was 
given  to  the  schooL 

Since  that  time  the  school  has  con- 
stantly grown  until  now  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  in  the  world. 
The  teaching  force  of  the  school  com- 
mittee consists  of  eighteen  literary 
teachers,  six  of  them  graduates  of  col- 
leg^  sixteen  music  teachers,  four  of 
them  specialists  and  members  of  the 
BosTon  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  e*ht 
manual  teachers.  Even  with  this  there 
is  a  lack  of  teaching  staff  which  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  school  to  soon  overcome.  j 
It  is  impossible  to  have  large  classes  | 
in  this  school,  five  pupils  being  con- 
sidered the  maximum  number  for  any 
one  class.  It  is  this  which  makes  so 
large  a  corps  of  instructors  necessary. 

One  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  the 
school  is  that  it  has  never  yet  driven  a 
bargain  with  regard  to  admission  to  a 
blind  person,  and  that  it  never  will. 

The  SUite  of  Maine  pays  the  school  a 
tuition  of  $300  per  year  for  each  pupil 
which  it  sends  to  the  school.  It  costs 
the  school  to  teach  and  care  for  a  stu- 
dent $450.  The  balance  of  this  $450,  or 
$150  for  each  pupil  from  Maine  and  all 
states  is  made  up  by  the  school  itself 
from  its  endowment  funds. 

WHAT    BLIND 

CHILDREN    DO.  • 

It  was  most  interesting  to  watch  tne 
blind  children  in  their  exercises  and  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  they  worked. 


On  the  day  when  the  governor  anu  coun- 
cil   visited    the     school    they    were     first 
taken  into  the  hall  of  the  main  building. 
Where    the    orchestra   and   some     of     tne 
boys'  classes  entertained  them  for  three- 
quarters   of  an  hour.     Each   member    or 
the  party  was  presented  with  a  copy  01 
the  program,  printed  on  the  typewriter, 
and  a  souvenir  copy  of  the  same  primed 
in    the    raised   characters     used     by    tne 
blind.  ,  v^. 

These  raised  characters  are  secured  Dy 
punching  holes  nearly  through  a  brass 
sheet,  after  which  the  brass  is  laid  upon 
a  piece  of  paper  and  run  through  a 
wringer.  The  pressure  of  the  wringer 
reproduces  the  embossing  of  the  brass 
in  the  paper,  and  the  blind,  by  running 
the  finger  across  the  raised  dots  distin- 
guish the  letters  and  words  fully  as 
rapidly  as  the  eye  distinguishes  printed 
letters  and  words. 

These  raised  characters  do  not  take 
on  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Roman  let- 
ters but  are  more  like  the  results  ob- 
tained in  using  the  old  embossing  regis- 
ters of  the  early  Morse  telegraph. 

Among    the    exercises    were    recitations 
in   geography   by    the   boys,    the    subject 
being  the  continent  of  Asia     In  the  rec 1- 
tation   they   used   maps   which   were    m, 
sections,    much    after    the    style    of     the 
cut-up  maps  of  children.    On  these  maps 
mountains    were     represented     by  brass 
tacks,    rivers     by    indentations     in     the 
wood;    In  short,   every  part  of  it,   cltlos, 
plains  and  lakes,  were  shown  by  a  dif- 
ferent shape  of  the  wood,  easily  detected 
by    the   delicate  touch   of   the    blind   stu- 
dent's  hand  as  it  passed  over   the    sur- 

The  rapidity  with  which  they  would 
locate  any  given  point  and  tell  for  what 
it  was  noted  and  its  important  character- 
istics was  a  surprise  to  all  who  wit- 
nessed   it  , 

Another  class  recited  on  the  metric 
system,  and  the  work  they  did  was  even 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  other 
class.  They  had  a  ruler  with  which 
they  made  computations.  In  addition 
to  this  they  did  several  difficult  mental 
problems,  which  practically  ail  m  the 
party  were  free  to  acknowledge  would 
have  stumped  them. 

in  the  girls'  department  the  visitors 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  children  at  their 
manual  training.  There  the  girls  were 
at  work  with  sewing  machines,  sewing 
with  their  hands,  knitting  and  crochet- 
ing The  accuracy  with  which  the 
work  on  -ehe  machine  was  done  and  the 
reatness  of  the  work  by  hand  won  the 
hearts  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  party. 

In  the  schoolroom  of  the  girls'  side 
the  exercises  were  even  more  interesting 
than  those  on  the  boys'  side.  One  of 
the  first  things  taken  up  was  the  siuoy 
of  Longfellow.  It  was  hard  to  conceive 
that  these  children  were  blind,  depend- 
ing upon  their  fingers  to  acquire  the 
knowledge,  when  one  heard  them  dis- 
cuss the  work  of  the  poet.    In  concluding 
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ORCHESTRA   OF  PERKINS   INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


BLIND  BOib  ami    1  KTi.iB    SNOW   1' ui\ 


e  taJk  on  ],onp.i': 

*re  read   by  rks- 

eading   was   nil  >ioks 

inted  by  the  raised   letter  system,  and 
e  rapidity  With  which  It  was  done  was 
u\  elous. 
In  this  comv 

lat     the     Perkins      [nstitute     has     the 
rgesi  Bi03t    complete    library    of 

>oks   for    the  blind    and    on    I  bject 

i ho  blind  of  any  school  in  the  world. 
Another  class  did  some  examples  in 
rithmetic,  using  the  embossing  system 
.  do  the  examples  While  this  work 
as  not  done  so  rapidly  as  by  children 
ossessed     with     eyesight,    it    was    done 

quickly  than  one  would   expect. 
Alter    this    there    was    an    exercise     in 
;tler    writing   by    the    girls.      A   sample 
f   one    of     these     letters    is    reproduced 
,ith  this  story.     The  children,   in   wrlt- 
ig,    use     a    board     having     depressions. 
r  grooves  of    regular  size  at  regular  in- 
ervals       These     grooves     extend    across 
aid  and   by   them  they  are  able  to 
orm  each  letter  correctly.     The  capitals 
re   extended  above   the   groove. 
As   an    illustration   of    the    method    fol- 
l  by  the  children  in  form  nig  the  let- 
ers    their  teacher  used  a  blackboard  and 
he '"iris   told  her  bow  to   make    certain 
■haracters.     Instead     of     the    depression 
•he    board     had      two     horizontal      lines 
which   indicated    the   size   of  the  letters, 
ro  one  little  girl  she  said:   "Tell  me  how 
„o  make  m." 

••Place  the  crayon  on  the  bottom  nne, 
move  upward  to  the  top  of  the  right 
then  downward  to  the  line,  back  to  the 
top    to  the  right,  downward  to  the  line. 

To  another  she  said:  "Tell  me  how  to 
make  a." 

"Place  your  crayon  on  the  bottom  line, 
move  to  the  left,  then  up  to  the  line,  to 
the    right   and   down    to    the   line   ana    to 

the  right." 

To  another  she  said:    "I." 

"Place  your  pencil  on  the  top  line, 
move  to  the  left,  back  half  way,  down 
to  the  line  to  the  left,  back  to  the  right 
twice   the   distance." 

,ther  little  girl  told  her,  following 
out  the  same  formula,  how  to  make  IN 
and  another  E.  so  that  they  had  com- 
pleted the   word   Maine. 

A    GIRL,    OF    THE 
HELEN    KELLAR    TYPE. 

Among  the  pupils  on  the  girls'  side  of 
the  school  who  attracts  Interest  is  Miss 
Lizzie  Robbins.  She  is  a  girl  of  the 
Helen  Kellar  type.  Not  only  is  she  bund, 
but  deaf  and  dumb  as  well,  yet  her  brain 
is  developed  remarkably  and  she  will 
graduate  next  spring  from  the  high 
school  section  of  the  Institute. 


During    the  visit  of  "the     Maine     party 

this  girl,   though  she  could  neither  hear 

norsee  what  was  going  on, appeared  to  be 

enjoying  herself    more  than  anyone  else 

in  the  bnii.     Beside  her  sat  a  little  girL 

rely  more  than  ten  years  ol  -ho 

;    up   a   constant     eon\  '      ^ lth 

Lobbins.     Evidently   she    was    tell- 

her  what    was   taking  place  and   being 

ad   how   the  people  looked.    Cor  the 

r  girl  would  nod  her  head,  smile  and 

laugh,    an.)    appeared   to   be   as   happy   as 

iible  for  anyone  to  be. 

a  lion  was  carried  on  by 
-ns  of  the  lingers,  not  the  same  as 
we  see  deaf  mutes  converse,  but  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  the  hand 
of  the  one  being  talked  to.  The  pro- 
ficiency of  these  children  in  the  use  of 
this  method  of  communication  "was  truly 
remarkable. 


But  the  pupils  in  this  institute  do  not 
read  poetry,  study  geography  and  arith- 
metic and  learn  music  only,  for  there 
are  many  other  things  which  they  can 
do.  Every  year  they  give  a  play,  and 
those  who  have  seen  them  say  that  one 
would  scarcely  realize,  on  seeing  them 
move  about  the  stage,  that  they  did  not 
possess  their  eyesight.  In  the  winter 
the  boys  get  out  and  build  snow  forts 
and  romp  much  as  do  the  boys  of  the 
other  schools  whose  eyes  are  unaf- 
fected. 

It  is  stated  by  the  teachers  of  the 
school  that  the  children,  after  they  have 
had  a  certain  amount  of  training,  find 
little  difficulty  in  getting  around  Boston. 

They  do  this,  say  the  teachers,  as 'easily 
and  rap-idly  as  do  people  whose  eyesight 
is  perfect- 


TYPEWRITTEN  PROGRAM. 

Special  Exhibition 

for  the 

HONORABLE   GOVERNOR   AND 

COUNCIL 

of    the 

STATE  OF  MAINE, 

Wednesday,   January  24,   190S. 

L    March   in   F-9Whitney, 

Richard'  Barnard 

An  Exercise  in  the  Metric  System— Eighth 

Class,  Miss  Reed 

3.  Etude  for  Clarinet— Concone, 

Edward  Ray 

4.  An  Exercise  on  Asia — Fifth  class.   First 
division,  Mr.  Caswell 

Fifth  Symphony— Haydn,  School  Orchestra 
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LETTER"  w^rrTHiU  BY  BLQTD  GIRJU 


CItAXttIATING    CLASS,    PEKKTNS    INSXCTTTTE,  UOB. 

!PW   BEDFORD  (MASS.)  CTANDAAlft 

MR.  WEAVER'S  RBCITAE^)/ 
A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  piano  recital  to  be  given 
by  Frank  Vigneron  Weaver,  the  bjjjfi 
pianist)  in  Odd  Fellows  hall  Monday 
.evening.  Mr.  Weaver  has  spared  nq 
pains  to  make  the  entertainment  an 
enjoyable  one  for  lovers  of  good  music 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Grace  Bon< 
ner  Williams,  soprano,  and  Miss  Olive 
Whiteley,  violinist.  Mr.  Weaver  is  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  the  Boston  con- 
servatory and  those  who  arc  familiar 
with  his  work  agree  that  he  has  made 
marked  progress  and  that  his  perform- 
ance Monday  evening  will  be  the  best 
he  has  ever  given.  Mr.  Weaver's  play- 
ing needs  no  recommendation  in  hia 
own  <  ity  and  those  who  have  heard  him 
know  that  his  recital  will  be  thoroughly 
enjoyai  His   friends   are   in   hopes 

that  the  patronage  Monday  evening 
will  be  large,  a-s  Mr.  Weaver  desires  to 
continue  his  studies  at  the  conserva- 
tory,  through    which  he  is  working  his 

mm 


K.  JOF  P.  | 

"BIG  SIX"  VISITATION. 
The  second  of  the  series  of  visita- 
tions between  the  Charles  river  valley 
lodges,  known  as  "The  Big  Six,"  was 
hold  at  St.  Omer  lodge  No.  9,  K.  of  P., 
Friday  evening,  Feb.  9.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  and  fif  .  knights 
present,  and  everybody  was  pleased  to 
be  there.  Tire  following  welcome, 
written  by  Eben  W.  Pike,  was  distrib- 
uted: 
Here's  health  to  our  visiting  brothers, 

Who  have  gathered  here  tonight; 
We  extend  a  fraternal  greeting, 

To  each   and   every   knight. 
St.  Omer  is  still  in  the  harness, 

The  brothers  are  tried  and    true, 
And     all     the    members     extend     their 
hands, 
With  a   pleasant   greeting   for   you. 
You  will  find  our  names  in  the  rank  of 
page, 
We     have     written     them     down     in 
esquire, 
And  as  bold  brave  knights,  we  remem- 
ber the  fright, 
When  we  passed  thro'  that  ordeal  of 
Are. 
We  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty  and 
one, 
We've  done  many  wonderful  deeds, 
And  when  a  needy  brother  is  wanting 
our  help, 
We  readily  care  for  his  needs. 
'Tis    grand    to   be   at   a  gathering   like 
this, 
Your  brave  smiling  faces  to  see, 
'Tis  grand  to  grasp  the  extended  hand. 
With  a  welcome  in  F.  C.  and  B. 
After    the   regular    business   meeting, 
the     members     were     entertained     by 
Ward    Whitcher,     reciter    and    reader, 
Harry    W.    Welch,    musical    specialist, 
and     Wm.     Messej ,     pianist.       Messrs. 
Welch  and  Messer  are  'n'l^  '}yif"«-ians. 
and  are  known  all  over  eastern  Massa  - 
chusetts  for  their  bright  and  interest- 
ing  entertainments.      Mr.    Whitcher    is 
an  artist  in  his  line,  and  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  have  heard  him.' 

COSTON,  MASS.,  EVENING  HERA.L'tt 


Tuesdav    Feb    re    -j'vy 

BLIND  PUPILS  REHEARSE* 
THEIR  HOLIDAY  CONCERT. 

A  rehearsal  of  the  concert  programme 
to  be  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
on  Washington's  birthday  afternoon, 
was  given  in  the  institution  last,  even- 
ing for  the  pupils  who  are  not  active 
participants  and  for  their  friends.  It 
proved  to  be  of  the  usual  excellent 
character  and  is  very  creditable  to  Musi- 
cal Director  Edwin  L,.  Gardiner,  who 
has  charge. 

The  public  performance  will  be  given 
in  the  hall  of  the  institution  at  3  o'clock 
Washington's  birthday  afternoon.  With 
the  exception  of  a  reading  by  Everett 
Davidson  the  entire*programme  is  mu- 
sical and  among  its  numbers  includes 
Guilmont's  jfrand  chorus  In  D  on  the 
pipe  organ,  by  Richard  Barnard. 
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V  Pawtucket  paper  in  speaking  of  him 
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THE  TATTLER. 


> 


to   Reason   for   Discouragement— What  an 

Optimistic  Spirit  Did— Golf  at  Rochester 

—The  Tattler's  Experience 

at  Practice. 


y 


We  are  continually  reading  these  days 
about  discouragement    and.  disappoint- 
ment, and   how  this  or  that   one  ended 
p?e  to  terminate  his  or  her  troubles.    If 
one  only  looked  at  the  best  side  of  af- 
fairs, however,  there  would  be  less  of  a 
chance   lor  a  dispirited  state  of    mind. 
We  all  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
Hardly  anyone's  condition  is  so  unfortu- 
nate that  it  might  not  be  worse.    Those 
x  ho  appear  to  the  average  eye  to  be  the 
'   tJost  fortunate  and  in  the  happiest  possi- 
ble position  have  troubles  of  their  own 
w  hich  we  do  not  perceive,  but  which  are 
&8  discomforting  as  any  which  possess 
w.    One  who  is  looking  at  the  dark  side 
1  life  can  find  all  the  gloom  he  wishes  to 
see,  whileto  the  cheerful  observer  the  out- 
'ppk  is  of  sunshine  and  happiness.    The 
pessimist  undoubtedly  has   his  uses   in 
lie  world.    He   doe6   clip   some    wings 
.hat  are  soaring  too  high,  but  after  all 
he  is  a  dismal  being,  one  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  warm   up  to.    We  feel  like 
holding  him  at  arm's  length  and  in  his 
touch  experience  something  of  the  chilli- 
ness of  the  tombstone.    It  is  the  optimist 
who  is  the  attractive,  helpful  being  in 
this  world.    It  is  his  courage  and  buoy- 
ancy that  make  all  progress  possible.    It 
i#  his  faith  in  the   goodness  of   people 
that  makes  human  hearts  grow  stronger 
and    better.      Without   him    the    world 
>uld   be    but     a   dreary,    purposeless 
place. 

A  case  occurs  to  the  Tattler  of  courage 
fu  the  face  of  affliction,  which  shows  how 
touch  one  can  get  out  of  life  who  is  de- 
prived of  even  the  most  important  means 
01  enjoyment  granted  a  human  being — 
eyesight.  The  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Ivan 
C.  Beane,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  John  Beane  of 
this  city.  Ivan  was  born  June  22,  1872, 
and  when  he  was  six  months  of  age 
cataracts  formed  on  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
operated  on  with  partial  success.  Be- 
fore he  reached  his  fifth  year  he  was  oper- 
ated on  again.  Ke  contracted  a  cold  on 
the  day  of  the  operation.  Inflammation 
&et  in  and  his  eyesight  was  gone  forever. 
Sept.  19,  1882,  he  entered  Perkins  Insti- 
Forthe  Blind  at  South  Boston  and 
.iiu    flit:  Bbt.ytttrd,  obtaining 

il  the  education  possible  in  that  insti- 
jtntion.  In  March,  1890,  he  left  the 
school  and  the  last  of  July  following  he 
was  given  employment  in  the  shops  of 
the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  foreman,  believing  that  he  could 
meet  frith  lair  success,  put  him  at  work 
at  a  nut-tapping  machine,  after  fully  ex- 
plaining every  part  of  the  work,  which 
required  great  accuracy  and  care.  Ivan's 
marvellous  sense  of  touch,  developed  at 
the  Institute,  rendered  him  fully  capable 
of  meeting  the  situation,  lie  became 
not  only  very  expert  at  the  work,  but 
also  very  rapid,  turning  out  11,000  nuts 
a  day,  whereas  the  average  product  of 
other  workmen  is  only  10,000  a  day. 


8ay8thatheiea   thoroughly  competent 
mechanic  and   that  his  judgment  in  the 
placing  of  the  nuts  is  almost  absolutely 
correct.     Rarely  is  it  that  he  makes  a 
mistake,  and  he  is  considered  the  best 
,,an  in  the  shop  in  point  of  skill  and  effi- 
ciency.   Since  he  came  into  the  shop,  he 
has  worked  at  many  machines  in  it,  and 
no  matter  what  the  class  of  work  was, 
be  has  done  it  with  great  accuracy  and 
thoroughness.  He  goes  around  the  shops 
without  assistance,  walks  to  and  from 
his  home,  though  he  sometimes  rides  in 
a  car.    He  is  never  idle,  but  works  every 
,lav      He  plays  the  piano  for  his  own 
amusement,    indulges    in     whist     with 
marked  cards  and  reads  more  or  less, 
from  the  books  with  raised  letters  pre- 
pared for  the  blind.    Either  at  his  work 
or  at  his  home  he  appears  so  perfectly  at 
ease,  and  so  contented  and  cheerful,  that 
one  would  not  notice  his  affliction  unless 
attention    is  called    to   it.    His   fellow- 
workmen  all  admire  him  and  respect  his 
courage  and  buoyancy  under  what  most 
people  would  consider  a  most  dishearten- 
ing affliction.    Certainly  in  his  case  we 
see  a  most  splendid  illustration  of  the 
fruits  of  endeavors  to  do  the  very  best 
and  to  get  the  best  possible  out  of  life 
regardless  of  discouragements. 


SPRINGFIELD,  SUNDAY.  MAE.  11.  1906. 
THE  EDUCATION  OF    THE  BLIND. 


A  Blind  Man  Says  That  it  Fails  in 
Practicality,  it  Does  Jiot  Develop  In- 
dependence, and  the  Blind  Person  is 
yot  Given  a  Fair  Chance  in  What  He 
is  Competent  to  Do. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Republican:— 

The  education  of  the  blind  has  been  one 
of  the  most,  difficult  problems  which  has 
yet  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  man  for 
solution.  The  task  of  educating  boys  and 
girls  without  sight  to  become  self-support- 
ing men  and  women,  capable  of  doing  their 
share  in  the  world's  great  labor,  as  well  as 
for  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  was  not  an 
easy  or  simple  undertaking.  Thanks  to 
the  unceasing  efforts  and  patient  perse- 
verance of  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe,  this  has 
been  accomplished:  and  America  to-day 
ranks  foremost  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
fields  of  education.  In  the  four  great 
schools  for  the  blind  (those  not  subject  to 
political  changes*,  boys  and  girls  receive 
courses  of  instruction  as  complete  and  in 
many  ways  more  thorough,  than  the  regu- 
lar public  schools  require;  as  well  as  being 
fitted  for  college,  conservatory  and  other 
higher  branches  of  learning. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  blind  man, 
properly  trained,  should  not  become  a  self- 
supporting  and  more  independent  citizen, 
provided  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate his  ability.  But  too  often  this 
opportunity  is  denied  him  by  the  public, 
who  seem  to  consider  his  accomplishments 
as  wonderful,  rather  than  the  natural  re- 
sult of  patient  and  careful  preparation  for 
this  one  end.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  art  and  science  both  furnish  us  with 
examples  of  men  without  sight  who  have 
won  world-wide  fame  and  distinction,  peo- 
ple are  inclined,  as  a  rule,  to  place  little 
or  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  blind. 
Take  Handel,  for  example,  who  wrote  many 
of  his  most  enjoyed  musical  works  after 
he  became  blind.  Milton  wrote  "Paradise 
Lost"'  after  he  had  lost  his  sight.  Pres- 
cott,  the  historian,  accomplished  his  best 
work  without  his  sight.  In  science,  the 
success  of  Herreshoff,  for  years  the  design- 
er of  the  American  yachts,  which  have  so 
often  proved  their  superiority  over  those 
built  abroad;  yet.  he,  too,  was  blind.  But 
in  9  cases  out  of  10  the  blind  person  is 
refused  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  fitness 
to  do  the  work  he  has  selected. 

Often  children  are  placed  in  the  schools, 
then  deserted  by  their  parents,  who  leave 
them  to  the  charity  of  the  school  for  sup- 
port. What  chance,  when  the  time  comes 
ior  them  to  leave,  and  depend  upon  their 
own  ability  to  earn  a  living,  can  a  boy  or 
girl  be  expected  to  have?  They  have  no 
place  to  go,  no  friend  to  give  them  a  help- 
ing hand  in  the  struggle  before  them,  and 
so,  unable  to  gain  a  foothold  they  become 
objects  of  public  or  private  charities;  who 
would  rather  have  them  thus  than  open 
opportunities  by  which  they  can  support 
and  care  for  themselves. 

A  glance  at  the  record  of  sightless  stu- 
dents in  college  or  conservatory  shows  their 
standing  to  be  above  the  average  and  iu 
fcur  cases  out  of  five  equal  to  the  most 
brilliant  members  of  their  class.  By  the 
fa'-ulty  their  work  is  highly  regarded;  and 
seldom  do  they  fail  to  carry  off  some  of  the 
"ouors  at  loimncncement.  Notwithstand- 
g  this  fact.  or  the  willingness  of  the 
anagement  to  recommend  them,  their  at- 
mpts  to  secure  positions  generally  meet 
itb  failure:  in  many  cases  the  only  reason 
eing  their  blindness. 

Place  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  young 
an  fresh  from  school  whose  standing  is 
ve  the  average,  and  equaled  by  but  few 
his  class,  meeting  with  failure  at  every 
ttempt  to  secure  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
3g  self-*uppr>rfing  and  independent,  ready 
demonstrate  in--  capability  to  the  world 

already   '1' to  do  the 

ork   which    I"     pr.it-  thoroughly 
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iir_'  told    thai    because   lie   is  blind  there 
d  be  no  confidence  placed  in  bis  ability. 
.  this  has  been  the  writer's  own 
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different  and  careless?  Lastly  we  find  him 
an  object  of  private  or  public  charity,  or 
living  at  home,  a  dependent  on  his  family, 
doing  nothing  to  help  himself  or  those 
about,  with  whom  he  may  be  associated. 
Is  he  entirely  to  blame  for  his  condition? 
In  one  way.  no:  for,  had  he  been  given  a 
chance  to  prove  his  ability,  all  would  have 
been  different:  but  this  chance  was  re- 
fused him.  Often,  the  ones  who  pity  him 
because  of  his  blindness,  are  those  who, 
if  they  had  placed  more  confidence  in  the 
recommendation  given  by  the  school  which 
educated  him.  could  have  saved  >his  state 
of  helpless  idleness,  and  raised  it  to  one 
of  useful  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  to  blame,  for  no  blind  person  has  the 
right  to  give  up  the  struggle,  even  for  a 
moment,  and  each  new  discouragement 
should  only  serve  to  make  him  redouble 
his  efforts  to  gain  success.  Besides,  he 
should  keep  ever  in  mind  the  lives  of  men 
who,  situated  as  himself,  have  by  patience 
and  perseverance  compelled  the  world  to 
accept  them  as  their  equals  and  regard 
them  with  respect. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  at  the  present 
time  that  there  is  an  increasing  interest 
taken,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  the 
capability  of  the  blind.  In  many  of  the 
large  cities  there  is  a  strong  move  on  foot 
to  bring  the  quality  and  standard  of  their 
work  into  public  notice.  Conducted  iu 
the  proper  manner,  this  must  do  much  to 
place  them  on  the  same  level  as  sighted 
workmen:  thus  the  sooner  obtaining  the 
same  advantages  and  opportunities  to 
prove  their  ability  in  the  various  fields  of 
labor  open  to  them,  as  the  sighted  man  de- 
mands. 

Never  are  they  more,  contented  than 
when  at  work.  The  realization  that  they 
are  earning  their  living,  independent  of  any 
outside  aid,  gives  more  satisfaction  than 
can  be  imagined.  On  the  other  hand,  left 
without  employment,  they  become  gloomy 
and  discontented:  the  apparent  helpless- 
ness of  their  condition  grows  on  them,  and 
they  become  dissatisfied  with  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  often 
morbid  conditions  result.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  are 
bliud  persons  who  do  the  cause  no  end  of 
harm,  by  the  methods  they  use  to  gain 
their  existence.  The  impressions  received 
from  these  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  at- 
tract public  notice  and.  accordingly,  the 
•  lass,  as  a  whole,  are  judged  by  these,  the 
lowest  among  them.  No  one  can  ever  fee! 
or  regret  this  more  than  the  earnest  and 
sincere  blind  man;  for  he  realizes  that  it  is 
only  making  the  struggle  harder  for  the 
rest.  So  the  fight,  to  gain  an  equal  chance 
with  sighted  people  continues. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  those 
who  have  already  traveled  the  path,  and 
who  would  not  be  discouraged  or  van- 
quished, no  matter  how  great  the  difficul- 
ties, and  the  way,  has  been  made  a  little 
easier  for  the  ones  next  to  follow.  But 
a  great  amount  yet  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  distinction  between  sighted  and 
sightless  shall  be  forever  cast  aside.  Given 
a  chance,  he  will,  in  almost  every  case, 
win  confidence  and  trust  from  those  about 
him:  but  if  this  chance  is  continually  re- 
fused him,  and  his  attempts  to  gain  inde- 
pendence only  meet  with  discouragement 
and  failure,  the  results  can  be  none  other 
than  those  already  described. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  taught  every  sight- 
less person,  adult  or  child,  is  that  of  inde- 
pendence. In  the*  case  of  children  this 
should  be  done  at  home,  by  the  parents, 
while  they  are  young.  Make  them  learn 
to  rely  upon  their  owu  resources  for  cer- 
tain things,  and  not  upon  some  one  else. 
In  matters  of  dress,  personal  appearance, 
manners,  etc..  they  should  be  made  to  look 
after  themselves.  Thus  in  teaching  them 
to  rely  on  their  faculties,  two  important 
lessons  have  been  learned:  self-reliance  and 
personal   appearance,    which   arc   the  most 

essential. 

If  the  schools  for  their  education  are  to 
be  criticised  for  any  one  thiug  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
make  their  pupils  rely  upon  themselves 
enough.  Too  often  their  course  of  study 
is  thought  out  for  them,  and  all  that  re- 
mains is  to  carry  it  on  as  directed.  By 
gaining  independence  for  themselves,  and 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  shall 
they  the  sooner  win  the  trust  of  those 
about  them.  For  the  man  who  has  no 
confidence  in  himself,  can  certainly  not 
hope  to  gain  the  trust  of  others.  In  no 
other  way  than  by  first  gaining  the  re- 
spect of  the  sighted  world,  by  patient 
struggle  and  persistent  determination  to 
win.  no  matter  what  the  odds,  shall  the 
limits  which  now  enclose  the  blind  be 
broken  down  and  the  object  of  man's  ex- 
istence be  accomplished;  namely,  to  do  the 
task    given   him   in    the   best   manner  pos- 


" 


oblc:  this  done,  sighted  and  sightless  must 
live    together,    enjoying   the  same   advant- 
ages, and  respectful,  one  to  the  other. 
William  T.  Clbnon. 
Stockbridge,  February  28,  1906. 


I   way. 


\\t. 
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BLIND  ORCHESTRA  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  TO  ENTERTAIN 
TOMORROW,  AND  FACSIMILE  OF  CARD  OF  INVITATION 


^  a 


Perkins  InstitutionOrchestra 
Prepare  a  Pleasing  Pro- 
gram for  Concert  for  Ben- 
efit of  Institute  at  Ja- 
maica Plain. 


Having  during  the  last  few  years 
attained  a  considerable  success  in  the 
presentation  of  notable  dramas  at  the 
annual  Washington's  birthday  enter- 
tainments, a  success  that  was  consid- 
erably augmented  by  the  effort  last 
year,  when  a  mixed  concert  was  given, 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  have  this  year  arranged  a 
program  made  up  entirely,  of  musical 
numbers,  designed  not  only  to  amuse 
those  who  attend,  but  to  display  the 
versatility  and  ability  of  the  "blind 
musicians. 

The  entertainment  is  to  be  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  for  that 
reason  efforts  are  being  made  to  make 
the  sale  of  tickets  cne  of  the  notable 
achievements  in  connection  with  the 
event. 

The  program  contains  some  of  the 
most  difficult  selections  from  Schubert 
Huy-ln,  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven' 
and  those  who  have  attended  the  re- 
hearsals declare  that  the  work  of  the 
ppnormers  would  do  credit  to  musi- 
cians not  hampered  by  infirmities  of  any 
kind,  much  less  that  from  which  the 
Perkins  Institution  pupils  suffer. 

The  following  players  comprise  th» 
orchestra,  all  of  them  being  connected 
with   the   Institution: 

Violins,  Alfred  Heroux,  Charles  H 
Amadon,  Frank  Nelson,  Thomas  White" 
Leon  Gibson,  Clarence  Hamlett  Ed- 
ward Ryan.   William  Holbrook,   Joseph 


Marshall,  Edward  Cummings,  "Freder- 
ick Walsh,  William  McDonough;  violas, 
Barnard  Levin,  Frank  Ierardi,  John 
Curran;  'cellos,  Harry  Muldoon,  Charles 
Bixby;  basses,  W.  L.  Slo'ver,  Richard 
Barnard;  clarinets,  Edward  Ray, 
George  Lucier,  Krikor  Hagopian,  Ralph 
Nelson;  flutes,  John  Wetherell,  James 
Cunningham;  oboes,  Frank  Sticher, 
William  McQueeney;  horns,  Harry 
Rand,  Robert  Muldoon,  John  Jordan, 
Nicholas  Sacco,.  William  McDonough; 
bassoon,  Bernard  Hickey;  tympani, 
William  Walsh;  leader,  Edwin  L.  Gard- 
iner,  musical  director. 
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FRIDAY,  FEB.  23,  1906. 

Tne  pupils  of  the  boys'  department 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
were  given  a  concert.  Supt.  Michael 
Anagnos  spoke  and  there  was  orchestra 
music,  a  clarinet  solo  by  Edward  Pun. 
selections  by  Alfred  Heroux.  violin; 
Barnard  Levin,  violincello,  and  Frank 
Nelson,  pianoforte;  a  song  by  Charles 
Amadon,  a  reading  by  Everett  Davison, 
string  quintet  and  flute  music  and  an 
organ  solo  by  Richard  Barnard. 


- 
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r'day    e:u    23    1906 


BLIND  MUSICIANS 
GIVE  EXCELLENT 


Perkins  Institution  Orchestra  Per- 
forms Difficult  Program — Players 
Learn  Parts  by  Reading  by  Touch 


and  Memorizing  Score. 


A  goodly  number  -was  in  attendance 
at  the  concert  given  by  the  boys'  de- 
partment of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston  yesterday. 
For  the  past  three  years  the  blind  pu- 
pils have  given  theatricals  that  have 
evoked  widespread  interest  and  praise; 
while  there  can  hardly  be  drawn  a 
comparison  between  theatricals  and  an 
almost  entirely  musical  affair  similar 
to  yesterday,  the  latter  was  in  every 
way  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  per- 
formance of  "As  You  Like  It"  two 
years  ago  and  was  the  best  musical 
program  yet  offered  at  the  South  Bos- 
ton institution. 

The  school  orchestra  opened  the  con- 
cert with  the  Overture  in  D,  in  Italian 
style,  by  Schubert,  and  closed  with  the 
"Allegro  Vivace,"  from  Beethoven's 
fourth  symphony.  Both  numbers  were, 
rendered  in  a  highly  artistic  and  pleas- 
ing manner. 


Solos  and  Trio. 


Edward  Ray  gave  a  clarinet  solo,  "A 
Ballet,"  by  Cade,  In  a  way  that  called 
forth  much  applause.  Th.3  "Andante 
Con  Moto."  from  the  trio  Op.  49,  by 
Mendelssohn,  by  Alfred  Heronx,  violin. 
Barnard  Levin,  violoncello,  and  Frank 
Nelson,  pianoforte,  was  well  received. 
One  of  the  very  finest  numbers  was 
Bullard's  "The  Sword  of  Ferrara,"  sung 
by  Charles  H.  Amadon. 

That  the  Perkins  Institution  has  a 
dramatic  reader  of  promise  was  shown 
by  Evert  Davison's  reading  of  "The 
Schoolmaster's  Beaten,"  from  Dickens. 
For  an  encore  the  young  student  gave 
"Aunt  Doleful's  Visit,"  whjch  set  the. 
audience  in  a  gale  of  laughter.  There 
was  a  string  quintet  in  D  by  Hoffman 
that  was  creditably  rendered.  Richard 
Barnard,  played  Guilmant's  "Grand 
Chorus,"  in  D,  on  the  pipe  organ  in  an 
exquisite  manner. 

No  Detail  Neglected. 

Just  previous  to  the  closing  number 
Mr.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  institution, 
made  an  address,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  early  history  of  the  school,  and  de- 
fined the  scope  of  the  pupils'  education 
at  its  best.  Mr.  Anagnos  made  clear 
the  necessity  for  developing  the  power 
of  thought  in  the  blind  and  training 
them  to  the  loftiest  ideals.  He  showed 
also  that  industrial  training  is  not 
neglected  at  the  South  Boston  institu- 
tion by  giving  several  illustrations. 
Frank  Sanborn  of  Concord,  in  a  short 
•ch,  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  work 
oi   the  school. 

The  Perkins  Institution's  orchestra  is 
without  doubt  the  largest  and  only  com- 
plete  one  of  its  kind  in  America.  The 
memi.c..  learn  their  parts  by  reading 
them  by  touch  and  committing  them  to 
memoi  progress   of   the   orches- 

ttra  is  due  I  i  measure  to  Edwin 

,.  Gardiner,  leader  and  musical  director 
t  the  institution, 

P®0itom  ©raitsmart 
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FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY   23,    1906 

BI.IM)      BOYS      PLAY       \\»      SING 

Perk  inn     Institution     in     South     Boston 
Given    Creditable    Entertainment 

A  musical   and   literary   entertainment  of 
bigh    merll     was     •i\en    by    the    inmates    of 
Perkl  uit  ion     for      the      Blind 

South  and     a     large      audi- 

ence      v  it      to      listen      to      the 

work      ol       the      blind      boys.        Many      per- 


sons      went       to       the       Institution       early- 
and  were  shown  about   the  building  before  \ 
the   entertainment.     Mr.    Anagnos,   head  of 
the  school,   was   on  hand  and  gave  a  brief 
address,    in    which    he    spoke   of    the    work 
performed  there. 

The  orchestra  consisted  of  thirty  boys, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  totally  blind. 
They  were  led  toy  baton  taps;  no  leader  was 
visible,  and  of  course  no  music  desks  were 
used.  And  presently,  as  one  saw  numbers 
like  Schubert's  overture  in  D,  "in  thei 
Italian  style,"  the  andante  con  moto  move- 
ment from  Mendelssohn's  trio  opus  49,  and 
the  allegro  vivace  movement  from  Beetho- 
ven's Fourth  sympnony  on  the  programme, 
the  real  wonder  of  the  performance  began 
to  be  seen.  Every  one  of  those  boys  had 
been  obliged  to  read  his  music,  printed  in  ' 
raised  Braille  characters,  with  his  finger 
tips.  He  had  to  memorize  a  phrase  at  a 
time  of  his  part;  then  he  had,  with  an  ac- 
curate memory,  note  for  note,  of  whole 
sections  of  a  symphony— one  of  the  teach- 
ers said  afterward  that  the  orchestra  plays 
the  Whole  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  Schu- 
bert's unfinished  symphony,  and  other  great 
works. 

Some  of  the  soloists  were  Edward  Ray, 
who  played  the  clarinet;  Alfred  Heroux, 
Barnard  Levin  and  Frank  Nelson,  who 
were  heard  in  a  trio;  Charles  Amadon, 
who.  used  his  baritone  voice  to  good  ef- 
fect; and  Everett  Davidson,  who  recited 
several  numbers. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE,.   .\ 

Blind    Pupils   Furnish   an   Interesting 
Holiday   Entertainment. 

A  most  enjoyable  entertainment  was 
given  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  yesterday,  by  the  boys'  department, 
many  of  the  most  talented  of  the  blind 
lads  taking  part. 

The  attendance  was  large,  including 
many  prominent  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  boys  themselves. 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  listen  to 
the  orchestra,  which,  although  it  is  made 
up  mostly  of  very  young  men,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city,  and  at  the  entertain- 
ment some  especially  good  music  was  ren- 
dered. The  programmes  were  in  the  raised 
printing  used  at  the  school. 

The  opening  piece  was  an  overture  in  D, 
by  Schubert,  which  was  followed  by  a 
clarinet  solo,  played  by  Edward  Ray.  The 
third  number  was  Andante  con  moto,  from 
Trio,  Op.  49,  Mendelssohn,  by  Alfred 
Heroux,  violin,  Barnard  Levin,  violoncello, 
and  Frank  Nelson,  pianoforte. 

Charles  Amadon  sang  beautifully  "The 
Sword  of  Ferrara,"  and  Everett  Davison, 
the  clever  blind  elocutionist,  gave  so-called 
"readings."  The  boy  recited  "The  School- 
master Beaten,"  and  a  humorous  selection, 
and  was  warmly  applauded,  as  were  all  the 
other  participants  in  the  concert. 

Other  numbers  which  gave  the  musicians 
an  opportunity  to  display  their  fine  tech- 
nique and  exquisite  expression  were  the 
serenade  in  D,  by  Hoffman,  by  the  string 
quintette  and  flute,  and  Allegro  Vivace, 
from  the  Fourth  Sympathy,  Beethoven,  by 
the  full  orchestra. 

Richard  Barnard,  the  blind  organist  of 
really  wonderful  talent,  played  Guilmant's 
Grand  Chorus  in  D. 

The  boy  pupils  at  the  Institute  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  entertain- 
ment, and  it  was  largely  due  to  their 
efforts  that  the  affair  was  such  a  decided 
success.  The  money  realized  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the  school. 

Supt.  Anagnos  spoke  briefly  yesterday  af- 
ternoon of  the  work  of  the  institute  and 
the  Importance  of  education  for  the  blind. 

A  conspicuous  figure  in  the  audience  was 
Tommy     Stringer,     the.  clever    ]9-year-old 
deaf-blind  mute,   who  has  been   taught  all 
he  knows    at    the    institute,    which    is    his 
home.    By  him  sat  Miss  Carbee,  his  teach- 
er, who  spelled  into  his  hand  as  much  as 
she   could   of   the   entertainment,    and   de- 
scribed    to    him    people    and    decorations. 
Every    few    minutes    his    face    lighted    up 
with   a  smile,   and  although   he   could  not 
hear  the  music,  and  everything  to  him  was 
as  dark  as  though  it  were  night,  he  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  hims<  ly- 
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Supt.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution had  good  cause  to  be  proud  of 
his  blind  pupils  yesterday,  for  the  en- 
tertainment they  gave  in  the  afternoon 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
day. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  24,  1906. 

—  Mr*  Howe,  whose  Baltimore  ill- 
uess  was  very  serious,  i*  now  much  better 
and  pcoits  again,  as  so  often  before  by 
the  remarkable  rigor  of  ber  constitution 
The  biography  of  her  husband,  Dr  Howe 
is  proceeding  to  completion  by  Airs  Rich- 
ards, and  the  first  volume,  containing  bis 
European  adventures,  is  printing  by  Daua 
Lstes. 

'03TON,    MASS-,    MORNING   HE  "A  LA 


An  excellent  concert  programme  wag 
rendered  by  the  boys'  department 
of  the  Pedkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  on  the  afternoon  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday  anniversary  in  the 
institution  hall,  a  large  audience 
being  present.  The  programme  included 
selections  from  Mendelssohn,  Schubert, 
Gade  Haydn,  Guilmant  and  Beethoven, 
The  orchestra  comprises:  Violins,  Al- 
fred Heroux,  Charles  H.  Amadon, 
Frank  Nelson,  Thomas  White,  Leon 
Gibson,  Clarence  Hamlett,  Edward 
Ryan,  William  Holbrook,  Joseph  Mar- 
shall, Edward  Cummlngs,  Frederick 
Walsh,  William  McDonough;  violas, 
Barnard  Levin,  Frank  IerardI,  John 
Curran;  'cellos,  Harry  Muldoon,  Charles 
Bixby;  basses,  W.  L.  Slover,  Richard 
Barnard;  clarinets,  Edward  Ray,  George 
Lucier,  Krikor  Hagopian,  Ralph  Nel- 
son; flutes,  John  Wetherell,  James  Cun- 
ningham; oboes,  Frank  Stlcher,  William 
McQueeney;  horns,  Harry  Rand  Rob- 
ert Muldoon,  John  Jordan,  Nicholas 
Sacco,  William  McDonough;  bassoon, 
Bernard  Hickey;  tympani,  William 
Walsh;  leader,  Edwin  L.  Gardiner, 
musical  director. 
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TRUE    KIND    OF    B.IRTHDAY    CELE- 
BRATION. 
"Delightfully    brief,    but    correspond- 
ingly meaty,"  wasjusi  the  expression  to 
the  address   made  by   Director 
Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  the  celebration  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday  last  Thursday  after- 
noon.     There  on   fhe   platform   was    an 
orchestra  of  forty  or  more  blind  pupils 
to  speak  for  themselves  and  tell  their 
own  story  in   a   more  concretely   pict- 
uresque way  than  it  cculd  be  done  by 
Cicero  himself.     All  that  was  wanted 
in    addition    was   a     few    words     that 
should  furnish  a  telling  background  of 
contrast  to  serve  to  set  in  a  more  vivid 
light    the   scene    actually   before   one's 

eyes. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  said  Director 
Anagnos,  that  when,  some  200  years 
ago,  the  idea  first  dawned  on  the  mind 
of  a  scientific  philanthropist  in  Paris 
that  the  wretched  fate  of  the  blind 
might  be  greatly  mitigated  by  educa- 
tion, the  most  invincible  obstacle  he  en- 
countered lay  in  the  way  of  lighting  ou 
a  single  blind  man  who  was  willing  to 
be  thus  educated. 

What!  take  away  from  me  my  whole 
stock  in  trade,  the  sole  means  by 
which  I  can  earn  a  decent  living,  and 
then  turn  me  adrift  on  the  world  to 
compete  with  those  who  have  been 
trained  for  their  special  work  a  whole 
lifetime?  Deprived  of  my  one  natural 
advantage,  my  one  mark  of  superiority 
to  others,  where  should  I  be?  As 
things  are  now,  can  I  not  sit  in  quiet 
all  day  long  on  the  curbstone  and,  with 
a  placard  on  my  lap,  saying  "I  am 
blind:''  rake  in  more  sous  before  night- 
fall than  lots  of  others  can  earn  as 
butchers,  bakers  and  candlestick  mak- 
ers, or  in  fifty  like  avocations?  Edu- 
cated, indeed,  to  do  bunglingly  and  in 
he  dark  a  dozen  different  things  that 
he  common  run  of  people  can  do  nan- 
lily  in  the  sunshine!  Not  if  I  know  it! 
^  bird  in  the  band  is  worth  a  flock  of 
bem  in  the  bush,  and  the  dingiest  cop- 
>er*sous  in  the  pocket  are  worth  more 
o  a  man  of  sense  than  whole  galaxies 
f  shining  gold  coins  twinkling  in  the 
ar-away  skies. 

Now.    it   is    easy    enough   for   us    to  | 
nigh  in  a  superior  way  at  the  topsy-  | 

nev  logie  of  this  tsort  of  a  go-it- 
lind  plea  against  the  value  and  privi- 
ge  of  a  liberal  education.  But  there 
as  in  the  queer  plea  a  deal  of  hard 
unuion  sense,  ground  into  the  mind 
long  experience  of  misery  and  iu- 
apacity.  We  must  remember  that  in 
ose  days  few  people  had  any  inkling 
:  what  the  "blind  could  be  taught  to 
st  of  all  the  blind  themselves, 
i  Trospero's  wand  could  be  waved 
the  air  to  transport  any  of  them 
i  he  abyss  of  two  centuries  to 
id  sit  them  down  in  the  hall  of 
e  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
id  enable  them  to  listen  to  a  con- 
rt  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  music 
dered  by  an  orchestra  of  forty  in- 
ruments,  or  witness  the  acting  of 
lakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It" 
iiich.  by  the  way,  they  would  have 
eed  vpi*v  much).  No;  nobody  knew 
ything  of  this.  All  the  poor  sight- 
s  victims  themselves  knew  was  that 
ley  were  especially  fitted  to  beg,  and 
at  if  only  they  could  preempt  a  fa- 
krable   curb. -tone   for   set  tint:  up  hi 


u 


:  up   busi- 


ness on  they  might   consider  themselves 
o   many   king-pin   stock- 
!,  is  in  Calumet  and  Hecla. 
Not   to  be  wondered  at  wj»s  it,  then, 
that   the  pioneer  French  scientific  phil- 
anthropist, with  his  seemingly  Utopian 
lad  of  a  more  liberal  education  for  the 
blind,  bad  outright    to.   hire,  all  his  first 
pupils  and   paj    a    round  price  for  such 
of    them   as   had  already   secured   good 
nils  on   the  eleemosynary  exchange; 
agreeing  with  each  one  of  them  to  re- 
coup  lriui  for  all  his  losses  entailed  by 
renouncing    begging,    and    to   throw   in 
the     higher    education    gratis.        It    is 
doubtful    whether    even     the    Harvard 
divinity    school    ever  held    out  such    a 
lure  as   this   for  submitting  oneself  to 
the  privilege  of  the  higher   theological 
education,   or  even    the  football    teams 
dangled    such    prizes   in    the   way  of    a 
free    classical    or    scientific    course    (at 
option)  in  the  eyes  of  promising  young 
kicking  and  bucking  lads  at  Exeter  or 
Andover,  if  only  they  would  consecrate 
their  prowess  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
university  eleven. 

To  Mr.  Anagnos,  however,  this  blank 
refusal  of  the  blind  of  the  past  to  ac- 
cept  any   training  that  would   deprive 
them   of    their    resource    of    beggary, 
seemed   the  deepest  and  most  pathetic 
revelation     of     the     inevitable     result 
wrought  by  loss  of  sight,  unless  coun- 
teracted  upon    by    the    will   and    wider 
knowledge    of    those    outside    the   poor 
victims  themselves,     Blindness,  per  se. 
destroys  all  sense  of  inward  power,  all 
purchase  on  the  outer  world,  all  cour- 
age that  comes  of  successful   trial  of  I 
strength  with  obstacle,  and  delivers  the  i 
mind  over  to  passive  despair.     Others, 
not  they  themselves,  must  do  everything 
for  the  poor  helpless  ones,  and  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  this  is  a  sense  of 
utter  dependency  and  beggary. 

Meanwhile  whole  realms  of  unsus- 
pected powers  are  lying  latent  in  their 
minds,  if  only  the  stimulus  of  the  wis- 
dom, persistent  kindness  and  superior 
knowledge  of  those  equipped  with  all 
their  senses  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  Thus  the  marvellous 
triumphs  that  have  been  wrought  in 
making  the  blind  independent,  self-re- 
specting, capable  of  self-support  and  of 
taking  up  the  work  of  life— uot  to 
speak  of  the  larger  world  of  thought, 
social  enjoyment,  beauty  and  com- 
munion with  the  highest  minds  into 
which  they  have  been  introduced. 

An  hour  or  more  spent  in  thoughtful 
contemplation  of  such  an  exhibition  as 
that  presented  last  week  in  the  hall  of 
the    Perkins   Institution   for  the   Blind 
inevitably    solemnizes,    gladdens,    deep- 
ens and  exalts  the  mind  of  every  visitor 
callable   of   a   trace  of   human   feeling. 
Life  is  the  poorer,  shallower,  more  sel- 
fishly contracted  through  failure  to  par- 
ticipate in   such  scenes.   .  In   the  great 
world    battle    between    good    and    evil, 
light  and  darkness,  sympathy  and  cal- 
lous  oblivion    of   human    suffering,    no 
spectacle  can  he  named  more  calculated 
'"  oal!  oul  the  highest  elements  of  one's 
nature  and  to  take  one  out,  for  an  hour 
at  least,  from  the  world  of  mere  selfish 
struggle  and  fierce  competition  and   to 
introduce  him   into   the   world  of   glad 
self-sacrifice  that  the  forlorn  and  sorely- 
stneken  of  earth  may  get  a  chance  to 
enjoy     something     0f     the     brightest, 
cheeriest    and    most    exhilarating    the 
world  has  to  offer. 

*et  such  institutions  are  always 
needing  help  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
usefulness.  If  we  keep  away  from 
Hiem  and  fail  to  become  familiar  with 
what  they  arc  achieving,  we  shall  for- 
get their  very  exist,. nee.  But  if  we 
visit  them  and  let  then  work  upon  the 
f  and    tenderer   elements    in    our 


the 


lossible    to    resist 
lend    a    helping    band. 


n  a 
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The  death  "t   1m    Bf54li*.    Ifas    i>ern  just- 
ly commemorated.  He  first  showed  the  "*> 
to    do    at    Monson    what    was    more    fully 
done    afterward    by    those    who    succeed- d 
hini.    His  idea  of  a  school  for  the  pauper 
children  was  never  abandoned,  and  iu  laog 
it    was    developed    into   the    state    primary 
school;   with    a    '•visiting   agency"    for    the 
children    who  were  placed   out  in    families 
from  its  incloaure,  and  with  legal  prohibi- 
tion   against    styling    the    pupils    paupers, 
as  their  parents  often   must  needs  be.    I  he 
Michigan  "state  public  school,"  and  others 
in    other    states,    copied    and    improved    on 
this  Monson  model,  and  the  small  visiting 
agentf   that  I  set   op   font   in   1866-67  has 
expanded  into  a  great  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery for  keeping  children  out.  of  the  big 
"institutions,"   where   they  were  too  often 
unfitted    for    the    struggle    of    life.      Judge 
Lhjdsey    has    improved     yet   further  upon 
ibis    idea,    for    the    street    Arabs    of    cities. 
and    his    methods    would    be    welcomed    by 
Dr  Howe  and  the  other  founders  of  what. 
Dr  Wines  justlv  termed  "child-saving"  in- 
stitutions. -n|  which   perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample   now    j-.   Mr   Bradley's    farm    school 
it  Thomnso u's  island,  in  sight  from  Howe  s 
old   watch   toper  on  Dorchester  Hights  at. 
South     Bostcn.      There     on     "Washington  s 
birthdav  t>ie  blind  pupils  of  the  first  blmq 
school  in   tbe.laiTTrr-and  still  the  best,  cele- 
brated,  und»-r    Mr   Anagnos,   the   memory 
of    the    great    soldier    and    statesman    who 
drove  the  invaders  out  of  Boston  by  can- 
non  planted  on    that   range  of   hills,   com- 
manding the   town   and   harbor.    And   iu  a 
brief  address  Mr  Anagnos.  wbo  soon  leaves 
for    his    native    Epirus.    on    a    six-months' 
vacation,  well   set  forth  what  this  Massa- 
chusetts school  does  for  both  children  and 
adults,    and    why    its    well-chosen    course 
Must   be  followed   by   all    who  understand 
(Wlucation.   and   are   guided   more  by   facts 
(than  by  ijheorics.  _ 

SO,  BOSTON    (MASS.)    iNQUI.^:ZR. 


Satyrs!3&  Mar.  3,  1906. 

There  was.  a  large  number  of  EK§ 
parishioners  of  the  City  Point  M.  E. 
church  in  attendance  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  the  first  of  a  series  of  concerts 
given  in  aid  of  the  church.  The  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Bli$#?iu|ils 
furnished   the  concert. 


BOSTON  (MASS.)   RECORD. 


!*">**««&  War..  5;  1«oe. 

In  his  annual  report  on  the  welfare 
ind  increasing  knowledge  of  Thoma> 
Stringer,  the  19-year-old  bhjid  deaf  mutt 
it  the  Perkins  Institution,  Supt  Anagnos 
tells  of  an  incident  which  is  illustrative 
of  the  boy's  tenacity  of  purpose.  Thomas- 
spends  his  summers  at  Wrentham,  and 
as  he  is  fond  of  walking  it  nas  long  been 
his  ambition  to  walk  the  25  miles  be- 
tween Wrentham  and  Boston.  It  was  of 
course  impossible  for  him  to  attempt 
the  feat  alone,  and  it  was  a  problem  to 
find  any  of  his  friends  who  felt  equal 
to  the  long  walk.  But  Tom  decided  to 
get  the  better  of  circumstances  and 
walk  his  25  miles  anyhow. 

So  he  went  into  the  orchard  of  the 
Brown  farm,  where  he  was  visiting, 
measured  off  a  certain  distance  from 
tree  to  tree,  marking  his  cource,  then 
allowing  20  minutes  for  a  mile  he  walked 
back  and  forth  between  the  trees  for 
eight  hours  and  20  minutes,  stopping 
only  for  meals. 

He  was  very  tired  and  very  proud 
when  the  25  miles  had  been  accomplished 
and  asked  his  teacher  to  write  on  some 
cards,  "Tom  Stringer,  25  miles,"  and 
these  he  gives  to  his  friends  in  memory 
of  his  feat. 
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CENSUS  OF  THE   BLIND. 

A  recent  census  taken  by  Prof.  Neu-i 
schueller  and  made  public  at  a  recent 
conference  in  Rome,  shows  that  there 
are,  according  to  the  most  reliable  sta- 
tistics  which    can  be  secured,   215,858 
blind   persons  in   the   world,   of   'whom 
it  is    claimed    by    some   scientists    that 
at   least  75  per  cent,    could  have   pre- 
vented their  misfortune  by  proper  care. 
It  is   indeed  encouraging  to  read  that 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  science 
has  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
blind  from  twelve  to  five  in  each  100,- 
000  inhabitants.    We  in  Boston  do  not 
have   to  be  told  of   the  great  forward 
movement  in  treating  and  teaching  the 
blind,  for  our  institution  in  South  Bos- 
ton is  celebrated,  and  some  of  its  grad- 
uates are  a  standing  proof  and  literal 
demonstration    of    the  ability    to    turn 
the     blind     from     lives     of     complete 
shadow  and  often  of  mendicancy  into 
lives    of    usefulness    and     brightness. 
There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  the 
care  of  persons,  thus  afflicted,  and  one 
of  the  things  at  hand  to  be  done  is  to 
secure    more    attention    for    the    adult 
blind    who,    arriving    at    the    grown-up ; 
period     before     much     education     was 
given   them,    are  oftentimes   unable  to 
do  much  toward  self-support.    A  little 
care   and   some  education,    a   little   at- 
tention    and     some     kindness     would 
change  many  of  these  adult  blind  per- 
song  from  dependents  to  self-eupporting 
meniWrs  of  society 
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BLIND  BOYS  WILL  PLAY. 

!<,„.,  lal  1  Herald.] 

OXFOKD,    Vlarch  8.    1906.     Seven  boyfl 

fl.OI.  r.rkip.i  In  or  the  Blind 

,if     ,  ,  ,     Plain    will    give    a    concert 
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Kmies  in  staff-  administration  ;ire 
rholly  to  he  despaired  of  this  year, 
although  little  or  nothing  has  yet  b^en 
done  to  bring  them  about.  The  Danvers 
hospital    trii  aade   out  a   strong   case 

for  their  ftppo'sed  economy,  in  water  sup- 
ply,— saving  at  leas,t  $3000  a  year  in  that 
one  article  alone.  What  is  needed,  and 
not  yet  forthcoming,  is  a  general  and  de- 
tailed statement  of  present  expenditure, 
with  suggestions  where  saving  can  be 
made  in  the  wideniug  circle  of  charitable 
and  prison  outlay.  I  hear  that,  the  Fox- 
boro  inebriate  asylum  is  coming  in  for 
its  usual  overhauling;  and.  indeed,  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  large  sum  expended  year- 
ly upon  it,  though  furnishing  some  good 
results.  The  main  reason  against  suppress- 
ing it  is  that  it  cares  for  a  «very  trouble- 
some class  who  must  otherwise  be  either 
in  the  prisons  or  the  insane  hospitals,— in1 
either  case  doing  mischief.  The  movemeut, 
for  aiding  the  adult  blind  to  support' 
themselves,  though  ratha^-  against  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  has  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  its  favor,  and  the 
scheme  might  be  experimentally  tried,  if 
the  advocates  of  it  have  got  over  their 
tendency  to  attack  the  system  of  blind 
education  long  in  force  at  South  Boston 
and  Jamaica  Plain,  and  thoroughly  ef- 
fective for  what  it  undertakes.  This 
movement  has  been  pushed  by  a  few  per- 
sons with  grudges  to  feed  or  axes  to  grind. 
bvt  also  has  other  disinterested  advocates. 
who  will  not,  probably,  see  the  force  of  the 
objections  to  their  plan  until  it  has  been 
tried,  and  given  smaller  results  than  thev 
now  confidently  expert.  The  case  of  the 
school  for  the  feeble-minded,  seeking  a  u 
extension  in  a  new  location  east  of  Worces- 
ter, was  forcibly  presented- yesterdav  by 
Dr  ternald.  Dr  Ghannfrig  and  Dr  Copp, .: 
and  an  appropriation  will  probablv  be 
made.  But  most  likely  the  present  trus- 
tees, whom  nobody  rinds  fault  with,  will 
be  required  to  cary  out  their  own  policy. 
—  -     ■         * 
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Saturday,  March  3,  1906. 
1  he  Perkins  Institution. 
The  Alumni  Association   of   the  Perkins 
Institution  for   the    Blind  is   very  active. 
In   connection   with    a    benevolent    asso- 
ciation for   the   adult   blind,    composed  of 
generous  and  influential  people,  it  has  done 
much  commendable  work.     The   industrial 
home  not  only  sells  its  own  manufactures, 
but   attempts   to   sell   anything    made  by  I 
blind  persons  at  their    homes.     These  two  I 
associations   were   influential   in   securing 
home  teachers  for  the  blind. 
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Washington's  Birthday  at  the 
Perkins. 

As  usual  at  S.    Boston,    Mr.    Ana- 
gnos has  had  a  celebration  of  the  an- 
nual glorifying  of  our  national  hero. 
This  year   it   took    the    siiape    of   an 
orchestral    programme     of    what     is 
considered  the  finest  and    largest   or- 
chestra in  the  world.      His   large    in- 
stitution can  well  put  up  such  a    per- 
formance as  the  papers  describe,  and 
it  is  not    too    heavy    a.    draft    on    thel 
credulity  of    the   public    to   say    that 
this  performance  was  not   surpassed 
by  anything  that    went   before    it    in 
the    history    of    the    school.      An    or- 
chestra of  from     thirty    to    forty    in- 
struments so  finely  trained  that  they 
could  play  in  perfect  rhythm    in    the 

presence  of  a   critical     auiliee.ee     SUCq 
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as  that  cultivated  city  can  furnish, 
is  an  inspiration  to  the.  blind  in  the 
schools,  and  would  be  well  worth 
hearing.  I  am  grateful  to  the  good 
friend  that  sends  me  the  pip-rs 
describing  these  performance  Tliey 
are  all  reported  for  the  Bo-ton  Press, 
and  keep  the  school  worthily  before 
the  public.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  happy 
in  his  addresses  before  such  audien  s 
and  his  usual  felicity  did  not  desert 
him  on  this  occasion. 
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JND  BOYS  PLAY  WORKS  OF  MASTERS 

ncert  at  Perkins  Institution  Astonishes  Audience  by  Fine 
*  Rendering  of  Difficult  Pieces. 


Say's  entertainment  at  the  Per- 
tltutlon  for  the  blind  at  South 
ras  In  some  ways  the  mostambl- 
)r  attempted  at  that  Institution. 
Lrs  ago  the  boys  of  the  shool ' 
representation  of  "A  Midsum- 
ight  Dream"  which  astonished  j 
ho  saw  it,  and  last  yeaj-  the 
was  a  musical  and  literary  of- 


iay   the   school   orchestra,   with 
and  a  reader,    furnished   enter- 
for    the    Invited    guests,    who 
i  pretty  hall. 

lght,    breezy    day    outside,    and 
v  the  magnificence  of  the  view 
from    the    hall    windows,    fur- 
e  very  depth  of  sarcasm  to  the 
The  position  of  the  institution 
most  beautiful  outlook  on  the 
—to  those  who  cannot  see. 
'  the  audience  came  early,  and 
wn  about  the  halls  of  the  In- 
before  the  concert  began,  look- 
the  small  "practice  rooms"  on 
e  of  the'longcorridor,  where  one 
i  young  musicians  ran  through 
ris    alone.    Presently    they    all 
on   the   stage  and  sat   waiting 
distinguished  guests  whom  Dr 
head    of   the    institution,    was 
iround. 

id  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
ill.  A  woman  in  the  audience 
at  it.  and  then  tried  closing 
eyes  and  remaining  still  for 
tes.  She  kept  her  eyes  closed 
te,  but  was  not  still  half  that 

•hestra  consisted  of  about  30 
he  majority  of  them  totally 
ey  wre  led  by  baton  taps;  no 
s  Visible,  and  of  course  no  mu- 
were  used.  And  presently,  as 
numbers  like  Schubert's  over- 
>,    "in    the    Italian    style,"    the 


Kien.  °?rmoto  m°vement  from  Men- 
vlv,r?  L'°  opus  49'  and  the  allegro 
Fourth  sv,nneh,T1P'nt     from     Beethoven's 

'•  wmiirPSf,n^  °n  the  Pn*ram,  the 
lobtwn  the  Performance   began 

Every    one    of    those    boys    had    been 


obliged  to  read  his  music,  printed  In 
raised  Braille  charcters,  with  his  finger 
tips.  He  had  to  memorize  a  phrase  at  a 
time  of  his  part;  then  he  had,  with  an 
accurate  memory,  note  for  note,  of 
*\  hole  sections  of  a  symphony— one  of 
the    teachers    said    afterward    that    the 


orchestra  plays  the  whole  of  the  Fourth 
symphony.  Schubert's  Unfinished  sym- 
phony, and  other  great  works—to  take 
his  place  In  the  ensemble,  and  to  bring 
his  instrument  into  proper  relations  with 
the    whole  orchestra. 

It  was  worth  going  far  to  see  the  ef- 
fect their  own  playing  had  upon  the 
performers.  There  was  the  whole  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  music  written 
plain  on  the  faces  of  the  boys.  For 
more  than  proper  pride  in  a  wonderful 
feat,  more  than  the  natural  fear  lest 
some  part  go  wrong,  was  a  thorough 
satisfaction  in  the  music. 

Nor  did  the  orchestra  need  any  odds 
from  one  that  might  see.  It  played 
with  spirit,  with  appreciation  of  the 
music,  and  with  perfect  execution  and 
shadings. 

Edward  Ray  played  a  clarinet  solo,  a 
ballade  by  Niels  Gade,  and  the  players 
In  the  Mendelssohn  trio  were  Alfred 
Heroux  violin,  Barnard  Levin  'cello  and 
r  Frank  Nelson,  one  of  the  first  violins  of 
the  orchestra,  piano. 

Charles  Amadon,  one  of  the  larger 
boys,  sang  with  a  pleasing  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  baritone  voice  Frederic 
Field  Bullard's  "Sword  of  Ferrara"  and 
Everett  Davison  read  a  scene  from 
"Nicholas  Nlckleby,"  with  such  effect 
that  he  received  a  recall. 

A  string  quintet  with  a  flute  played 
H.  Hoffmann's  serenade,  Richard  Bar- 
nard played  wonderfully  Guilmant's 
well-known  "grand  chorus  in  D,"  and 
a  wonderful  afternoon  ended  with  the 
Beethoven  movement. 

Altogether,  the  pathos  of  seeing  many 
blind  persons  together  was  better  loat 
In  the  satisfaction  that  they  had  at 
least  music,  and  good  music,  achieved 
though  it  is  by  years  of  incredible  pa- 
tience and  work,  to  lighten  their  dark- 
ness. 

The  programs  and  tickets  of  admis- 
sion were  printed  by  the  boys  of  the  in- 
stitution in  the  raised  characters  used 
by   the   blind. 
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Mr.  Anagno's  Paper. 

The  Director  of  the  Perkins  Inst, 
and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind  Mr. 
M.  Anagnos  has  just  issued  an  ex- 
tended paper  on  the  manual  work  in 
his  school.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this 
paper  for  more  reasons  thau  one. 
The  distinguished  director  had  led 
me  to  suppose  from  utterences  at  St. 
Louis  and  from  the  tenor  of  his  re- 
cent Reports  that  he  had  ceased  to 
have  the  tradts taught  in  Lis  school 
as  a  real  and  direct  asset  for  his 
pupils,  but  used  them,  if  at  all,  as  a 
means  merely  of  manual  training, 
aud  with  no  view  to  their  use  in  the 
solution  of  the  bread  and  butter 
problem  of  his  young  people. 

I  can  fully  accept  all  he  says  in 
this  paper  as  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  training  of  the  hands, 
and  I  can  see  how  wonderfully  such 
training  of  the  hands  would  aeact  on 
the  mind's  development  and  stimul- 
ate it  to  its  largest  growth,  I  could 
not  see  with  indifference  the  trades 
abandoned  in  the  schools  as  long  as 
there  are  any  boys  or  girls  to  be 
benefitted  by  them.  Even  with  the 
wonderful  adaptation  of  machinery 
tn  all  sorts  of  work,  still  these  trades 

in  West  Virginia    yield    many    blind 
persons  a  living,    and    will    continue 
to  do  so:  and  il  would  be  a  real    loss, 
if  the  shops  were  turned  into   merely 
training  places  for  the  muscles. 
NEW    BEDFORD    (MASS.)    S1 
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S™^ 
About   Kindergartens.  j 

Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  Peikins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  says: 
'Of    the    numerous    beneficent   results 
obtained      from      the      methods      and 
processes  of  the  kindergarten,  supple- 
mented by  the  simple  exercises  in  the 
gymnasium,  the?  following  are  the  most 
noticeable;  good   physical  development, 
muscular       strength     and     suppleness; 
habits  of  attention  and  order;  freedom 
and   grace  of  movement;    quickness  of 
invention  and  sanity     of     imagination; 
manual  dexterity,  together  with  love  of 
construction   and   appreciation   of   util- 
ity   an  elementary   Idea    of   symm< 
and  harmony,  and  initiation  into  thecon- 
•ventionalities     of     polite     society,     as 
shown  in  the     demeanor     of  one  child 
toward  another,  and  in  matters  of  eat- 
ing   drinking  and    personal  cleanliness. 
It  enables  children   to  acquire   i 
perseverance,   self-control  and  force  of 
Will      By    its    daily    ex  in    right 

thinking  and  doing  il   infuses  into  them 
a  spirit  of  uprightness  ami  truthful 
and  encourages  them  of  hon- 

esty      helpfulness,  •  iiance, 

courtesy,    until    these    little     period 
actB  become  habitual." 


524    Washington    Street,    Boston.    Mass. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  15,  1906 

BLIND  BOYS^SEE"  AUTOS 

Tommy    Stringer    and    a    Half -Dozen    of 
TL  /riends  from  the  Perkins  In- 
fer the  Blind  Pay  a  Visit  to  the  Show 
in  Mechanics  Building 

of  his  friends,  were  among  the  e^hanjcs 
ors   at   the   automobile   show   in    aa 
Building,  and  though  nsg .of  them  ^  ^ 
the  sense  of  sight,   yet'tney_ a  ions 

ried  away  with  them  as  many  _imp 
of  the  great  exhibition  as  nu st  peop 
dowed  with  complete  faculties.  _ ine y 
to   the  building  with   their     ej he       at  ^ 
invitation  of  Manager  I,   1 .  QgJPj e  £ 
has    been    a   sort    of    ^aternmng  ^ 

Tommy    Stringer   and    his    men > 
automobile  dealers  ever  since    ast  ™» 
when  the  blind  children  were  g  anau 

mobile  outing  at  Sharom    At  tha -J-™ 
children    showed   a    remarkable .int. eres 
S,  machines,   and   those  who   ^re^thc 

was      that      of    Gray    «    j-« 

makers     in   exhibition   hall.      The    bos  s    ex 

was    thus    going    over    a    la«P J*«*j£ 

Sa^j£EolS;?a  *•  told- the  attend- 
ant      As   the   lamp  was  a   part   of   the   ex 
SSt    the  attendant  did  not  believe  that  it 
was    cracked,    and.  after    a    superficial    ex- 
amination said  that  the  glass  W*sall  £ght. 
Tommy  insisted  that  the  glass  was  broken 
In?  when  a  more  careful  examination  had 
been    made    and   the  lamp    was    held   under 
a   strong  light,   it   was    found    that  the   boy 
«    right.      The    horns    interested    Tommy 
Itringer    also,    and    though    he    could    not 
hear  Them  blow,  he  would  squeeze  the  rub- 
•       ber    bulb'  and    hold   his    fingers    in    the   an 
in  front,  of  the  horn,    thus   gaining  an  Idea 
of  the  process. 

The  blind  boys  also  visited  the  exhibit 
of  the  Linscott  Motor- Company,  and  took 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  io  Looking;  overtop, 
"Baby"  Reo.  Tommy  Stringer  went  oyer 
this  miniature  and  asked  his  teacher  to  ex- 
plain to  him  every  part  of  the  mechanism. 

In  his  explorations  he  encountered  the 
carburetor,  and  this  so  fascinated  him 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  car  until  the 
salesman,  through  the  teacher,  had  ex- 
ined  every  detail  of  the  working  of  this 
it  of  the  automobile.  When  he  was 
through  with  the  "Baby"  Reo,  Tommy 
knew  more  about  it  than  most  people  who 
visit  the  show. 

After  they  had  "seen"  as  many  of  the 
exhibits  as  they  wished  the  boys  were 
taken  out  for  a  ride  by  Ralph  E.  Coburn 
with  Maxwell  cars.  Despite  the  unpleasant 
weather  they  were  all  eager  for  a  ride,  and 
Mr,  Coburn  took  them  out  toward  Brook- 
line.  Tlie  boys  enjoyed  the  trip  immense- 
ly Aftof       +Vns^r         ratnrnflrl         trt        "M 


through  the  Pens  or  into  Brookline,  and 
saw  the  ability  of  automobiles  to  cope  with 
even  the  worst  weather.  The  disagreeable 
weather  made  foot-warmers  and  electri- 
cally heated  cars  in  much  demand,  and  the 
dealers  who  had  machines  equipped  with 
heaters  got  the  bulk  of  attention  from  per- 
sons who  wanted  a  ride.  H 
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An  article  entitled.  "True  Kind  of  Birth- 
day Celebration,"  found  upon  these  pages,  is 
copied  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  February 
26th.  It  sets  forth  some  of  the  thoughts  sug- 
sented  by  Prof.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  the  time 
the  blind  boys  presented  works  of  masters  on 
the  afternoon  of  Washington's  Birthday.  This 
concert  at  the  Institution  astonished  the  large 
audience  by  the  fine  rendering  of  difficult 
pieces.  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  progressiye  work  being  done 
in  this  institution  under  the  direction  of  its 
eminent  director. 
True   Kind   of    Birthday     Celebration. 


j    in.-    j    ..-irviii.-.    jiLaiHULiuu. 

The  had  weather  did  not  seem  to  make 
mueh  difference  In  the  general  i  tendance 
at  the  show.  There  were  people  on  hand 
o'clock  waiting  to  be  admitted,  and 
they  came  in  all  the  forenoon  long,  and  in 
the    afternoon    the    floors    had    (fie    usual 

the      sliow 

iower-boat    men    of   the    New 
England    Power    Boat    Association    gol    to- 
iler   at    a    In  in    the    restaurant 
d,  and  there  was  an 
Informal    discussion    or    the   outlook.      The 
power-boat  men  are   well   pleased    with   the 

W.  and    they  are  making   ni'.r.    sale      I 
was  the  ease  a  go.     'I'le-  demonstra- 

tions   today    win     slaek    on    aeeount     Of    the 

now.     Yet    in   the  face  of  condi- 
tions   many    enthusiasts    took    a   rJde    qui 


,  "Delightfully  brief,  but  correspondingly 
meaty,"  was  just  the  expression  t,t  use  of  the 
address  made  by  Director  Anagnos  of  tin- 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  the  cele- 
bration of  Washington's  birthday  last  Thursday 
afternoon.  1  here  on  the  platform  was  an  or- 
chestra of  forty  or  more  blind  pupils  to  speak 
tor  themselves  and  tell  their  own  story  in  a 
more  concretely  picturesque  wjfythan  it  could 
be  done  by  Cicero  himself.  All  that  was  want- 
ed in  addition  was  a  few  words  that  should 
.furnish  a  telling  background  of  contrast  to 
serve  to  set  in  a  more  vivid  light  the  scene 
actually  before  one's  eyes. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  said  Director  Anagnos, 
that  when,  some  200  years  ago,  the  idea  first 
dawned  on  the  mind  of  a  scientific  philanthro- 
pist in  Paris  that  the  wretched  fate  of  the  blind 
might  be  greatly  mitigated  by  education,  the 
most  invincible  obstacle  he  encountered  lay  in| 
the  way  of  lighting  on  a  single  blind  man  hwo 
i  was  willing  to  be  thus  educated. 

What!  take  away  from  me  my  whole  stock 
in  trade,  the  sole  means  by  which  I  can  earn  a 
decent  living,  and  then  turn   me  adrift  on  the 
world  to  compete  with    those    who  have    been 
trained  for  their  special  work  a  whole  lifetime? 
j   Deprived  of  my  one  natural  advantage,  my  one 
mark  of  superiority  to  others,  where  should  I 
be?     As  things  are  now,  can  I  not  sit  in   quiet 
all  day  long  on  the  curbstone  and,  with  a  pla- 
card  on   my  lap,  saying  "I  am    blind!"  rake  in 
more  sous   before  nightfall    than  lots  of  others 
eau  earn  as  butchers,  bakers    and    candlestic 
makers,  or  in  fifty  like  avocations?     Educatec 
indeed,   to  do   bunglingly  and    in    the    dark    i 
dozen   different  things   that   the  common    run 
of  people  can  do  handily  in  the  sunshine?  Not 
if   I  know   it!     A    bird    in    the   hand    is   worth  a 
flock    of    them    in   the   bush,   and  the  dingiest 
copper  sous  in  the  pocket  are  worth  more   to  a 
man  of  sense  than   whole  galaxies  of   shining 
gold  eoins  twinkling  in  the  far  away  skies, 

Now,  it  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  laugh  in 
a  superior  way  at  the  topsy-turvy  logic  of  this 
sort  o1    go-it  blind   plea   against   the   value   and 


Privilege    of    a    liberal    education       Rut     llinv 
A  as  in  the  queer  deal  a   plea  of  hard  common 
^"iise,    ground   into  the  mind    by  long  experi- 
< -"it  ot   Fmserj  and  incapacity.     We  must  re- 
"""duM  thai  in  those  .lavs  few  people  had  any 
inkling  of  what  the  blind  could   he-  taught  to 
(|"      least  Of  all  the  blind  Humus. ■Ives.      \,,  |  ',-.>- 
spero's    wand    could    ho    waved    in    the   air  to 
transport  any  of  them  across  tin-  abyss  of  two 
centuries   to  come  and    sit   down  in  the  hall  of 
the  Perkins  Instituiion    for   the   Blind    ami    en- 
able them  to  listen  to  a  concert  of    Mozart   and 
Beethoven  music  rendered  by   an   orchestra   of 
h)rty    instruments,    or    witness    the    acting    of 
Shakespeare's    -As    You    lake  It,"  (which"  by 
5  he   way,   they   would    have   liked    very    much). 
No,;  nobody    knew  anything  of    this.     All  the 
poor   sightless  victims  themselves   knew  was 
that    they    were    especially    lifted  to  beg,  and 
that  if. only  they  could    preempt    a    favorable 
curbstone  for  setting  up  in   business  on   they 
might    consider   themselves    as    lucky     as    so 
many   kingpin   stockholders  in   Calumet    and 
Hecla. 

Not  to   be   wondered   at   was  it,  then,   that 
the   pioneer  French    scientific    philanthropist, 
with  his  seemingly   Utopian  fad  of  a  more  lib- 
eral   education   for  the  blind,   had   outright  to 
hire  all  his  first  pupils  and   pay  a   round  price 
for  such  of  them  as  had  already  secured  good 
stands  on  the  eleemosynary  exchange    agree- 
ing with  each   one  of  them   to  recoup   him  for 
all  his  losses  entailed   by  renouncing  begging 
|  and  to    throw  in    the   higher    education  gratis. 
It  is  doubtful   whether  even  the  Harvard  divi- 
I  nity   school   ever   held   out  such   a   lure  as  this 
for  submitting  oneself  to  the  privilege  cf  the 
higher  theological  education,  or  even  the  foot- 
hall  teams  dangled  such  prizes  in  the  way  of  a 
free  classical   or  scientific  course  (at  option)  in 
the  eyes  of  promising  young  kicking  and  buck- 
ing   lads  at    Exete-   or    Andover,  if   only   they 
would  consecrate  their  prowess  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  university  eleven. 

To  Mr.  Anagnos,  however,  this  blank  ref- 
usal of  the  blind  of  the  past  to  accept  any 
training  that  would  deprive  them  of  their 
resource  of  beggary,  seemed  the  deepest  and 
most  pathetic  revelation  of  the  inevitable  result 
wrought  by  loss  otsio-hr.  unless  counteracted 
upon  by  the  will  and  wider  knowledge  of  those 
■  uitside  the  poorvictiras  themselves. Blindness 
per  se.  destroys  all  sense  of  inward  power,  all 
purchase  on  the  outer  world,  all  courage  that 
onus  of  successful  trial  of  strength  with 
.  bstacle,  and  delivers  the  mind  over  to  passive 
despair.  Others,  not  they  themselves,  must 
do  every  thing  for  the  poor  helpless  ones,  and 
the  inevitable  outcome  ofthis  is  a  sense  of  utter 
•pendency  and  beggary. 

Meanwhile  whole  realms  of  unsuspected 
I    .wers  are  lying  latent    in  their   minds    if  only 

stimulus  ol  the  wisdom,  persistent  kindness 
,nd  superior  knowledge  of  those  equipped  with 
dl  their  senses  can  !>.•  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.      Ihii-    the    marvellous     triumphs    that 

e  been    wrought   in  making  the  blind  inde 
,  indent,  sclf-resnecting,  capable ofself  support 
id  oi  taking  up  the  work  of  life— not  to  speak 
•   the  larger  world  of  thought,  social  enjoyment 
eauty  and  communion  u  itli  the  highest  minds 
nto  which  they  have  been  introduced. 

An    hour    or    more    spent      in     thoughtful 


contemplation  of  such  an  exTfil  ition  its  that 
presented  last  week  in  the  hall  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  forthe  Blind  inevitably  solemnizes, 
gladdens,  deepens  and  exalts  the  mind  ot 
every  visitor  capable  of  a  trace  of  human  feel- 
ing. Life  is  the  poorer,  shallower,  more 
selfishly-contracted  through  failure  to  partici- 
pate in  such  scenes.  In  the  great  world  battle 
between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness, 
sympathy  and  callous  oblivion  of  human 
suffering,  no  spectacle  can  be  named  more 
calculated  to  call  out  the  highest  elements  of 
one's  nature  and  to  take  one  out,  for  an  hour  at 
last,  from  the  world  of  mere  selfish  struggle 
and  fierce  compel  it  ion  and  to  intoduce  one  into 
the  world  of  glad  self-sacrifice  that  forlorn  and 
and  sorelystricken  of  earth  may  get  a  chance 
to  enjoy  something  <>l  th^  brightest,  cheeriest 
and  most  exhilarating  the  world  has  to  offer. 

Yet  such  in  I  it  ut  ions  are  always  needing 
help  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  usefulness.  If 
we  keep  away  from  them  and  fail  to  become 
faniliar  with  what  they  are  achieving,  we 
shall  forget  their  very  existence.  But  if  we 
visit  them  and  let  them  work  upon  the  kindier 
and  tenderer  elements  in  our  breasts,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  resist  the  impulse  to  lend  a 
helping  hand. 


"U 


FRIDAY,    MARCH    16,    1906 

The  Wellesley  world  is  anticipating  the 
address  on  "Esperanto,"  to  b»  given  next 
Monday  evening  in  the  chapel  of  college 
hall  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Harvey,  secretary 
of  the  Esperanto  Society  of  America. 

#EV    SSDFQRD    JMASS/l    BTANDARf* 


Friday.    Majv  TO,   1908, 
5rt  by  blind  boys. 


Patrick  Osborn  to  Benefit  by  Entertain- 
ment   of    His    Schoolma 


: 

A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Patrick 
Osborn,  one  of  New  Bedford's  blind 
'boys  at  the  Perkins  institute,  will  be 
held  in  the  Unitarian  chapel  on  Mon- 
day evening.  April  2d.  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  committee  for  the  adult 
blind  of  the  Woman's  club.  The  con- 
cert will  be  given  by  Patrick  with  the 
help  of  eight  of  his  schoolmates,  all 
musicians,  and  one  of  them  a  reader. 
A  number  of  the  boys  are  post  gradu- 
ates at  the  Perkins  Institute  in  the 
study  of  music,  and  they  have  given 
their  services  in  order  to  raise  funds 
to  keep  Patrick  in  the  institution  for 
another  year.  He  has  made  a  special- 
ty during  his  course  at  the  institute  of 
mattress  making  and  cane  seating, 
and  it  is  his  intention  on  graduating 
from  the  school  to  open  a  shop  in  this 
city.  The  tickets  for  the  concert  will 
be  printed  in  the  raised  type  of  the 
blind. 

BOSTON,    (MASS.),   JOURN  "  L 


Ffi<; 


N\;j;,    1€y.   i«6^i 


Not  the  least  appreciative  visitors  to 
the  automobile  show  yesterday  was  a 
party  of  blind  boys  and  girls  from  the 
Perkins  Institution.  Think  of  that,  ye 
ordinary  mortals,  when,  you  are  Inclined 
to  be  fussy. 


SED-O-^D    W.Att.)    MERCURY, 


LYNN    fMASS 


PROVIDENCE  (R,  I.)   EVE.  TP.'BITNE. 


Saturday,    MRr,.    ,,7/    :iiQ 
CONCERT   BY  BLIND   BOYS. 

Patrick  Osborn  lo  Benefit  by  Enfc/ain- 
went    of   His    Schoolmates. 


A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Patrick 
Osborn.     one  of  New    Bedford's     blind 
boys  at  the  Perkins   institute,   will   be 
field  in  the  Unitarian  chapel  on  Mon- 
day   evening,    April    2d,    with    the    as- 
sistance of  the  committee  for  the  adult 
blind  of  the  Woman's  club.    The  con- 
cert will  be  given  by  Patrick  with  the 
help  of  eight  of     his  schoolmates,     all 
musicians,   and  one  of  them  a  reader, 
A  number  of  the  boys  are  post  gradi& 
ates  at  the    Perkins     Institute  in     the 
study  of   music,   and   they  have  given 
to   w  ei'£CeS   in   order  to   ^ise  fund" 
Inornt?   Patrici  in  the  institution  fo 

tV  durinpye,a'"-      He   hHS   made   a   sP«iaJ 

ty  during  his  course  at  the  institute  c 

anTTL   £,ak.in*     and  ^ne     seatin 
from     h^if  ^tention  on   graduatir 

cin      Th„  ?^0V°,open  a  sh0D  in  tl? 
city.    The   tickets   for  the  concert  w 

blind"  ln  the  raised     type     of  T 

'"AJUNTON    CMASQ,)    GAZETTE. 


Saturday, .  M,«r.  \%   ,195s. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Boston] 
auto  slrow  was  the  visit  o.f  a  party  of 
hoys  from  tbx>  Perkins  Institute  for  tlio 
Blind.  Tommy  Stringer,  the  deaf, 
turn  I)  and  Mind  boy.  while  visiting  o  te 
fxhibit.  picked  up  ;i  Isiinp  and  exam- 
ined i|  carefully,  nfter  whiV-h  lie  in- 
fnrinpd  the  salesman  that  it  was  <i-.,,k- 
ed.  Tlie  s;;le>  mini  insisted  thai  it  was 
tint,  Inn  the  Mind  hoy  would  not  give 
in.  I 'pon  holding  the  lamp  to  the  light 
the  salesman  discovered  a  crack,  al- 
ll!e-l  invisible  lo  the  eye.  which  the 
Mind  hoy  had  discovered  with  his  high- 
ly developed  sense  of  touch. 

JV'AICA   PLAIN    (MASS.)    NEWS. 


Saturday,    Mar.    17,    1906. 

There    is   to   be  a  concert  Thursday 
[evening  next  at   the  Methodist  Church 
[  given  by  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

BOSTON.  M/VP&*  MORNING  QLOBR 


MllOlJg 


a  who  sailed 


on  the  Romanic  for  Mediterranean 
and  other  ports  were  Mr  and  #fr? 
P.  Codman  of  141  Beacon  st;Mrs  Robert 
Ashion  Lawrence  of  Chestnut  Hill;  Mr 
V.  Longfellow;  Mrs  George  Mum- 
fcri  of  Chestnut.  Hill:  Mrs  Knyvet 
Sears  and  Miss  Clara  Endicott  Sears; 
Miss  P.  C.  Sturgis  and  Miss  A.  M. 
Sturgis;  Mrs  John  B.  Tileston  of  Tl 
Marlboro  st  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Amelia.  Kirb  and  Eleanor  j 
Tileston;  Mr  and  Mrs  N.  P.  Hallowell 
of  Milton;  Miss  Ester  F.  Hallowell  and 
Miss  Susan  M.  Hallowell;  Mr  J.  B. 
Buusell  and  Miss  Junta  K.  Russell;  Mr 
Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Rlitwh  and  Hon 
and    Mrs    Eugene   >:.    Foss. 


Tuesday,    Mar.   20,    1906. 

Benefit  for  Blind  Students. 

A  concert  for  the  benefl,t  of  Edwlr 
Stuart  and  Joseph  Bartlett,  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind  will 
he  given  by  pupils  of  that  institution 
at  Dirigo  Cluib  Hall,  885  Chatham  street. 
Monday  evening,  March  2fi.  The  talent 
•will  include  pianist,  Richard  Barnard; 
violinist,  Alfred  Heroux;  clarinetist,  Ed- 
ward Ray;  flutist,  John  Wetherill;  cor- 
netist,  Charles  Amadon;  vocalist,  Chas. 
Amadon;  and  reader,  Everett  Davidson. 

NEV    BEDFORD    CM'ASS.1    STANDAftlS 


Saturday 


■ 


CONCERT  BY  BLIND   BOVt, 


Musical    Education    Given    I'eikhiw    In- 
stitute  Students   la   the  Best. 

A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Patrick 
,Osborne,  New  Bedford  boy  at  the  Per-. 
,'kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  will  be 
given  by  a  number  of  his  schoolmates 
dn  the  Unitarian  chapel  on  Monday 
^evening,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
^committee  for  the  adult  blind  of  the 
jNew  Bedford  Woman's  club. 

The  young  men  who  will  take  part  in 
-the  entertainment  are;  Charles  Ama- 
zon, bass  soloist  and  violin;  Alfred  He- 
toux,  violin:  Frank  Nelson,  violin  and, 
pianoforte;  Barnard  Levin,  violoncello; 
Richard  Barnard,  contra  bass;  John 
Wetherel,  flute;  Edward  Ray,  clarinet; 
Everett  Davison,  reader. 

The  program: 
Serenade  for  strings  and  flute. 

H.  Hoffmann 
Song— The  Sword  of  Ferrara.  Bullard 
Andante  con  moto,  from  Trio  Op.  49. 

Mendelssohn 
Reading— The  Schoolmaster  Beaten. 

Dickens 
Flute  Solo— Concert  in  D.  Popp 

Songs — Wenn  ich  in  deine  Augen  Sen. 

Schumann 
Ich  grolle  nieht.  Schumann 

Vlinuet  for  strings.  Boccherini 

3allade  for  the  clarinet.  Gade 

heading — Character  Sketches. 
Minuet  from  the  "Military  Symphony." 

Haydn 
Patrick  Osborne  has  been  studying  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  several 
years,  and  his  friends  wish  him  to  have 
one  more  year  before  he  leaves  the 
school  to  engage  in  his  trade  of  mat- 
tress making  and  cane  seating  in  this 
city. 

The  education  in  music  given  the 
young  men  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
is  very  interesting.  All  start  their 
musical  and  literary  education  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  schools  for 
blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  There  they 
are  taught  the  Braille,  sighted  musical 
characters,  ear  training,  class  singing, 
elements  of  harmony  and  planaforte 
playing.  A  kinder  orchestra  at  this 
school  furnishes  the  first  opportunity 
for  ensemble  playing.  The  study  of 
various  orchestral  instruments  com- 
mences in  the  primary  school,  and 
artists  from  Boston  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  each  instrument  arc  en- 
gaged to  instruct  the  pupils  from  the 
beginning.  When  the  pupils  come  to 
the  parent  institution  at  South  Boston 
they  are  usually  prepared  to  enter  the 
school  orchestra,  which  is  a  complete 
organization  of  about  thirty-five  or  six 
players.  Only  music  of  a  high  order  is. 
studied,  and  the  repertoire  includes 
several  Haydn  and  Moznrt  symphonies, 
parts    of    the     I  eh    symphonies, 

pieces  by  Schubert,  Grieg  Retnecke 
and  others. 
At  South  Boston  the  young  men 
ud  much  time  practicing  the  piano 
and  pipe  organ,  and  studying  harmony 
and  musical  theory.  Private  lessons  in 
singing  are  also  given  to  those  who  de- 
sire. Opportunity  is  also  afforded  for 
any  young  man  to  become  an  expert 
tuner  and  repairer  of  pianos,  and  all 
the  musicians  In  this  party  are  either! 
graduate  tuners  or  soon  will  be. 


Saturday..    War.    24,    '90S. 
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Alfred  Hero,  »  blind  violinist,   and  -E. 

Drury,    a    blind    pianist,    both    students 

of  a  Boston  school  for  the  blind,  are  at 

the  home  of  Ryan's  parents  on   Harris 

nie. 
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HEREDITY    OR   ENVIRONMENT 


Or  Tommy  Stringer  Versus  the  Advocates 
of  Euthanasia 


in    the   New 


[Henry    Waterman    of    Padanaram, 
Bedford  Standard] 

The  automobile  show  in  Boston  has  had 
no  more  wideawake  visitor  than  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  famous  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
boy.  After  he  had  been  the  rounds  Tommy 
knew  more  about  the  various  exhibits  than 
most  of  the  people  who  had  actually  seen 
them. 

This  Tommy  Stringer  was  first  taken  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston  about 
thirteen  years  ago.  Deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
from  birth,  he  seemed  devoid  of  intelligence 
as  well.  The  director  of  the  Perkins  School, 
Mr.  Anagnos,  says  that  Tommy  was  notic- 
ing but  a  human  puppy.  It  was  montn 
before  Tommy  could  be  made  to  grasp  the 
connection  between  b-r-e-a-d  and  the  piece* 
that  were  put  into  his  mouth.  Time  went 
on,  year  followed  year.  In  1003  Tommy 
graduated  from  one  of  the  Boston  grammar 
schools  equipped  to  enter  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  in  the  autumn.  To  say  the 
least  he  was  as  bright  as  most  sixteen-year- 
old  lads. 

Clearly  here  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  education,  environment,  opportunity- 
call  it  what  you  will,  can  do.  Yet  there 
are  moonstruck  persons  who  would  have 
laws  making  it  necessary  to  kill  just  such 
babies  as  Tommy  Stringer.  Only  the  other 
day  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Iowa 
Legislature  which  would  seem  to  cover  a 
case  of  this  kind.  There  are  spook-wor- 
shippers who  will  tell  you  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  environment.  Heredity  's  the  whole 
thing,  they  say.  If  you  are  born  a  fool 
you  '11  remain  a  fool.  "You  can't  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear"  is  one  of  the 
choice  premises  of  this  school  of  barnyard 
philosophers.  Human  nature  is  always  the 
same,  let  them  tell  it. 

But  human  nature  isn  't  always  the  same. 
"Human  nature"  is  a  very  vague  term  and 
can  be  made  to  do  yeoman  service  in  any 
cause.  It  is  human  nature  for  some  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  the  Constitution  follows 
the  flag,  and  it  is  human  nature  for  some 
of  us  to  believe  with  Mr.  Dooley  that  the 
Supreme  Court  follows  the  last  election. 
Some  people  show  their  human  nature  by 
eating  other  people,  while  human  nature 
leads  a  few  to  mind  their  own  business, 
which,  revelation  aside,  is  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  Human  nature  is  as  varied 
as  environment.  Better  environment, 
which  is  only  a  high  sounding  term  for  a 
better  show  in  the  world,  leads  men, 
women  and  children  to  higher  planes  of 
thought  and  deed  as  surely  as  fire  bums 
and  caldron  bubbles.  Pnder  right  condi- 
tions mankind  turns  to  the  good,  the  true, 
the  beautiful.  If  that  statement  is  not  true 
the  upward  journey  of.  humanity  is  a  myth 
and  civilization  is  a  delusion. 

Plenty  of  people  can  see  the  physical 
betterment  that  results  from  improved  en- 
vironment. A  good  many  can  see  the  re- 
lation between  mental  vigor  and  life-condi- 
tions. It  is  in  the  realm  of  the  moral  na- 
ture, so-called,  that  myopia  and  blindness 
are  conspicuously  common.  People  who 
freely  admit  that  mental  and  physical 
health  are  out  of  the  question  under  cer- 
tain conditions  expect  moral  health  under 
those  conditions.  Standing  on  life's  high- 
lands they  take  to  themselves  all  credit 
for  their  virtue  and  maintain  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  lowlands  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.  It  seems  never  to  occur  to  them 
that  they  are  themselves  measurably  re- 
lated to  their  environment.  They  would 
not  look  for  Susan  Anthonys  among  the 
Hottentots,  but  they  apparently  expect  to 
find  the  flowers  of  civilization  when-  civill; 
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zation  shows  itself  chiefly  as  a  perpetual 
grind  for  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

Now  if  widened  and  widening  opportunity 
has  proved  good  for  a  part  of  the  human 
race  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  might 
prove  good  for  the  whole  human  race.  It 
is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  about  meat  not 
being  for  babes  and  all  the  kindred  twaddle 
of  the  opponents  of  freer,  fuller  life  Is  the 
Veriest  bosh.  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  might 
have  died  an  Erie  County  hangman.  Tommy 
Stringer  would  have  remained  a  human 
puppy,  but  for  changed  environment,  and 
If.  heredity  were  all  that  some  people  think 
It  is.  they  would  be  eating  human  sirloin  in 
some  South  Sea   islands. 

Here   in   Boston 

Under  the  law  which  regulates  concerts 
on  Sunday,  the  series  of  chamber  concert.3 
at  Chickering  Hall,  which  began  last  No- 
vember and  ended  yesterday,  have  cost 
Messrs.  Chickering  and  Sons,  who  organized 
them,  some  $7000  above  their  receipts  from 
them.  The  hall  has  been  filled  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  but  the  law  requires  that 
three-fourths  of  the  takings  must  go  to 
the  charitable  institution  that  is  to  benefit 
by  the  entertainment.  Thus  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  has  received 
about  $5000.  The  best  available  singers 
and  virtuosi  for  chamber  music  gave  the 
concerts,  and  no  seat  cost  more  than  fifty 
cents.  In  any  case,  with  such  performers 
and  such  prices,  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
deficit,  but  the  legal  requirement  as  to  the 
-receipts  has  tripled  it.  The  Chickerings, 
however,  meet  it  so  cheerfully  that  they 
intend  to  continue  the  concerts  next  win- 
ter, and  so  do  the  public  more  and  genuine 
musical  service. 

BOSTON.     (MASS.),    JOURNAL 
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dinarily  fine  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  i 
concerts    at    Chickering   Hall    this    win- 1 
ter  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  about  $5000  of  the  proceeds  have 
been  turned  over  to  the   Perkins  Insti-  : 
tution  for  the  Blind.     But  the  law  that 
compels   such  high-class  recitals/  to  run  j 
at  a  loss  Is  unjust,  nevertheless^/.  \J  j 

LYNN    (MASS.)    ITEM. 
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EAST  LYNN 


A  Pleasing  Concert. 

Dirigo  Club  hall  was  well  filled  with 
friends  of  the  Blind  Musicians,  members 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  of 
Boston,  who  conducted  a  musical  and 
literary  entertainment  there  on  Mon- 
day evening.  The  concert  was  in  every 
way  an  excellent  one,  the  most  diffi- 
cult musical  and  literary  numbers  be- 
ing rendered  by  the  several  artists  in 
a  manner  that  left  all  in  wonderment 
at  the  ability  of  these  young  men,  all 
of  whom,  with  one  exception,  are  totally 
blind.  The  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
set  forth  by  the  blind  entertainers  in 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  was  well  at- 
tested by  the  hearty  applause  given 
each  artist,  and  the  demand  for  one 
or  more  encore  numbers  in  addition  to 
that  on  the  programme  for  each 
of    the    participants. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  selec- 
tion by  the  orchestra,  entitled  ''Bridal 
Rose  Overture,"  by  Lavals.  Alfred 
Heroux  rendered  Walle's  "Am  Spiel- 
plats"  in  a  finished  manner  as  a  violin 
solo;  Charles  H.  Amadon  sang  "Con- 
quered," and  Everett  H.  Davison  gave 
several  excellent  readings.  John 
Witheril  found  favor  with  his  finished 
rendition  of  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  as  a 
fiute  solo;  and  as  the  sixth  number  the 
orchestra  rendered  "Moonlight  Sere- 
nade." Edward  R.  Ray  gave  "Echoes 
from  Ireland,"  as  a  clarinet  solo,  and 
Charles  H.  Amadon  rendered  "Columbia 
Polka"  on  his  cornet.  Richard  Barnard, 
pianist,  captured  the  house  with  his 
rendition  of  "Impromptu,"  by  Reinholdt, 
and  Mr.  Davison  read.  Messrs.  Ray 
and  Amadon  gave  a  cornet  and  clarinet 
duet,     entitled   "Cheerfulness,     and     the 

orchestra      concluded     the     programme 

With    "The   Idolizers." 
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MAINE'S  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Not  the   Purpose  to  Establish  a 

School  for  the  Blind  but  to 

Give  lodustrial  TrainiQg. 


To   Editors  of  the  Lewiston  Journal:  — 

The  article  published  In  the  Magazine 
of  the  Lewiston  Journal  of  February 
10-14,  1906,  by  Sam  E.  Connor,  under  the 
title  •"Where  Maine's  Blind  Are  Educat- 
ed," and  also  the  one  of  the  week  previ- 
ous in  the  same  journal,  "Where  Maine's 
Feeble  Minded  Are  Cared  For,"  have  a 
special  interest  for  a-^very  large  class  of 
readers  as  both  these  topics  are  much 
in  the  public  eye  and  heart  Just  at  this 
time. 

Both  these  articles  are  descriptions  of 
the  visit  of  Governor  Cobb  and  his  coun- 
cil to  the  Institution  at  Waltham  and 
the  Perkins  Institute  at  South  Boston. 

It  seems  only  Just,  however,  that  the 
object  of  the  efforts  for  the  establishment 
in  Maine  of  Industrial  training  for  the 
adult  blind  of  the  State  should  be  made 
plain  that  so  far  as  possible  the  people 
should  know  Just  what  the  aim  is  on  the 
part  of  the  many  workers  in  this  cause 
,anji-p4«<ce  in  Its  proper  light  the  question 
which  is  before   the  people. 

First  there  has  never  been  In  the 
'  minds  of  a  very  large  majority,  at  least, 
any  thought  of  attempting  to  establish 
In  Maine  a  school  for  the  blind  or  any 
institution  similar  in  its  object  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  As  Mr. 
Connor  has  made  very  evident,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  equipped,  well  ordered 
and  finely  executed  establishments  for 
its  purpose  that  New  England  could  ask 
for.  Indeed,  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any- 
better  anywhere  for  those  who  are  at 
the  head  have  the  highest  aims  in  view 
and  a3  fast  as  any  advance  can  be  made 
In  methods  they  are  adopted. 

From  the  day  when  the  idea  first  took 
ev^n  an  uncertain  misty  outline  in  the 
mind  of  William  Ryan  up  to  the  present 
when  there  Is  a  definite  purpose  in  view 
the  one  thing  which  has  been  ever  pres- 
ent has  been  that  of  some  form  of  man- 
ual training.  There  are  some  men  and 
women  with  or  without  sight  who  are 
designed  by  nature  to  fill  professional 
positions;  there  are  many  times  more 
who  must  work  with  their  hands.  It  is 
this  class  of  people  whom  the  Maine  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  eKpects  to  reach. 

Although  no  accurate  census  of  the 
blind  has  been  taken  In  the  State  of 
Maine,  it  Is  known  that  there  are  at 
present  over  900  adult  blind  and  600  are 
Incapacitated  for  work.  Now  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  people  could  be  made 
self  supporting  and  therefore  self  re- 
specting citizens  if  they  could  have  the 
proper  training. 

It  has  been  practically  shown  by  the 
workers  In  the  Experiment  Station  in 
Cambridge  where  that  most  energetic 
and  successful  worker,  Mr.  C.  F.  F. 
Campbell,  is  doing  such  wonderful  things 
for  this  object,  that  the  work  which  they 
do  is  not  only  both  useful  and  beautiful 
but  it  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  which 
enables  lis  promoters  to  meet  competi- 
tion. 

Helen  Kellar  says:  "The  blind  do  not 
ask  your  charity  or  your  pity.  They  do 
not  ask  you  to  accept  an  inferior  article 
at  their  hands.  They  ask  you  to  train 
them  that  they  may  become  producers 
Instead  of  a  burden  on  the  community." 

That  is  the  great  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  causes,  both  of  them 
worthy  and  both  directly  in  the  line  of 
the  noblest  and  best  thought,  but  the 
blind  will  not  have  to  be  cared  for  all 
their  lives,  they  will  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  themselves,  ff  this  train- 
ing Is  given  them  they  have  a  natural 
outlet  for  their  activities  and  there  will 
be  less  danger  of  another  "feeble  minded 
person"  for  the  State  to  care  for. 

To  the  sympathetic  person  the  thought 
must  at  once  appeal  that  those  whose  in- 
tellects are  stunted  and  their  faculties 
benumbed  do  not  suffer  mentally  because 
of  their  deprivations  but  to  the  person 
without  sight  the  suffering  they  bear 
from  enforced  idleness  is  far  greater 
than  any  physical  r>aln.     Attain  Miss  Kel- 


lar. who  speaks  from  experience  says: 
"Mure  than  the  blind  long  for  that  great 
boon  of  sight,  they  long  for  work."'  If 
one  will  look  within  for  a  moment  they 
can  easily  comprehend  this. 

Much  es  we  hear  of  the  weakness  and 
selfishness  of  humanity,  and  many  as  are 
the  individual  cases  of  failure  and  crime, 
yet  It  Us  true  that  the  majority  of  the 
human  family  are  people  who  have 
hearts  warm  with  sympathy  and  ready 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  others  if  they 
can  but  be  persuaded  to  stop  long  enough 
to  learn  the  truth  of  the  statements  made 
and  to  comprehend  conditions  as  they 
exist.  Now  more  than  ever  before  the 
very  air  about  us  is  filled  with  the 
thought  and  spirt  of"  "Brotherhood  of 
Man."  When  It  becomes  generally  known 
and  understood  that  it  is  an  opportunity 
to  work  and  earn  an  honest  liring  for 
themselves,  that  Maine  la  not  even  con- 
templating at  this  time  any  school  of  the 
type  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  for  we 
are  all  of  New  England  and  this  Is  our 
educational  institution  for  this  class  of 
people;  when  the  masses  are  oonvlnced 
that  the  Association  for  the  Blind,  the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  all 
who  are  so  earnestly     cooperating  with 
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Independence,''  then  there  will  bft.avfti/^ 
which  will  speak  in  no  uncertain  tone 
and  our  legislator  will  obey  because  they 
will  have  become  convinced  that  finan- 
cially, as  well  as  ethically,  our  State's 
best  good  demands  it. 

Because  the  movement  was  misunder- 
stood and  to  put  the  proposed  bill  In  pro- 
per form,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Ryan.  Mr.  Morrill 
N.  Drew  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Knapp  organized 
the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  June 
18th,  1906,  and  it  was  Incorporated  with  the 
Hon.  Morrill  N.  Drew  as  president,  Mr. 
Harry  Butler  as  treasurer  and  Hon.  J.  C- 
Knapp  as  clerk.  The  board  of  directors 
has  some  of  Maine's  most  prominent  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  and  the  mem- 
bership list  is  one  of  which  any  organiza- 
tion might  well  be  proud  as  there  are  somo 
of  the  most  progressive  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple of  the  state  enrolled  in   It. 

Had  Mr.  Connor  understood  the  purposes 
of  a  large  part  of  the  people  Interested  ill 
this  cause  for  the  blind  he  would  not  have 
said  that  the  cost  would  be  greater  to  es- 
tablish the  proposed  workshops  than  that 
of  the  care  of  the  feeble  minded.  It  will 
take  but  a  few  moments  of  honest  investi- 
gation to  convince  one  that  it  will  be  a  far 
greater  problem  to  care  for  those  who  are, 
not  able  to  care  for  themselves  and  only 
In  exceptional  cases  to  be  taught  to  help 
themselves  financially  than  It  would  to  es- 
tablish the  training  for  the  adult  blind 
which  after  a  time  would  result  in  making 
the  person  partially  if  not  entirely  self 
supporting.  All  this  requires  system  and 
effort,  but  this  has  been  done  in  other 
states  with  success  and  Maine  women  and 
men  are  not  apt  to  fail  In  that,  where 
others  have  succeeded. 

M.    B.   K. 

Portland,    March    27th. 

RUTLAND    (VT.1     HERALD- 
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Death    of    Much    Afflicted    Child. 

Stephen,  son  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Cur- 
tis   Martin    of    Plainfleld,  who  has  been 
in   an   institute   for   the   blind   in  Mas- 
sachusetts   died    Thursday    of    diphth- 
eria.     When    very    young      he      stuck 
something    in    his    eyes    making    hin 
blind.      He   was   sent   to    this   institute 
to   receive   his  education  and   was  do 
ing   splendidly      until      several      week; 
ago.    when    he   contracted    the   measle: 
which   ran  i-nto  scarlet  fever.      Befon 
he    had    recovered   an   abscess  formet 
on  one  side  of  his  head     and     befon 
.ffcjiis    healed     another    formed    on    th< 
other   side   causing   him    to      lose     hi 
sense    of    hearing.      Diphtheria    devel 
oped    while    this    sore    was    troublinj 
hirr.   and   caused   his  death.      Mr.   ant 
Mrs.    Martin    went     to      Massachusett 
Thursday  and  brought  the  body  home 
The    funeral    was    held    at      2      o'clocl 
Friday   afternoon    with      Rev.      R.      L 
Shtaff  officiating.      The   interment  wsu 
in    Eaton   cemetery. 
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The  Christian  Register 

March  29  1906] 

Miss  Mary  Louisa  Cobb. 

The  death  of  Miss  Mary  Louisa  Cobb  recalls 
the  memories  of  loving  and  faithful  service 
to  others,  which  belong  not  only  to  her 
personal  friends,  but  to  the  community 
which  she  served  in  many  ways,  in  that 
loyalty  which  neither  seeks  nor  receives  public 
recognition. 

For  many  years  she  served  the  Perkins 
Institute  in  the  charge  of  blind  children. 
And  after  she  gave  up  that  care  she  car- 
ried into  daily  ministration  among  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  the  same  watchful 
tenderness  and  self-forgetfulness.  How 
many  blind  people,  to  whom  life  would  have 
been  a  blank,  she  made  glad  by  her  frequent  ( 
visits,  and  by  so  simple  a  medicine  as  read- 
ing to  them ! 

She  entered  with  intelligent  sympathy  I 
into  the  best  work  of  the  ministry  at  large. 
Her  services  were  most  acceptable  in  every 
Sunday-school.  And  to  her  Sunday  was 
a  day  in  which  she  brought  her  intelligent 
sympathy  and  the  results  fresh  and  hearty 
of  careful  study  to  more  than  one  grateful 
class.  There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  look  back  for  a  genera- 
tion on  her  regular  and  loving  instructions. 

Miss  Cobb  was  true  to  the  old  Pilgrim 
memories,  and  more  than  any  one  else,  I 
suppose,  made  the  preparation  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  of  Brewster, 
which  has  maintained  with  so  much  spirit 
the  historical  associations  of  the  old  town. 

Her  health  has  failed  now  for  some  time 
past,  but  her  death  was  without  pain. 

E.  E.  H. 

fo  o  Jt^Xcrv^-    v3  oO^A  .• 

RUNAWAY  BLIND    GIRL 

CALLED  STUBBORN  CHILD 

LYNN,  March  27.— Nellie  Moffit,  a  15- 
year-old  sightless  girl,  who  recently  ran 
away  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  to  which  institution  she  had  been 
admitted  through  the  efforts  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  and  other  influential 
sympathizers,  was  before  -Associate  Jus- 
tice Sisk  in  the  Juvenile  Court  this  morn- 
ing, charged  with  being  a  stubborn  child. 

Her  mother  informed  the  court  that 
the  girl  was  very  headstrong,  wilful 
and  disobedient,  'that  she  stayed  out 
late  at  night  and  refused  to  obey  her 
like  a  dutiful  daughter. 

The  girl  said  she  would  not  attempt  to 
run  away  again. 
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lav..    M.-v      "S.    1M6._. 
HEREDITY  OR  fcHVIRONMEhT. 
writer      in     the     New      Bedford 

.;    , -,,!ls    attention     to    the    I •■■  I 

,,,.,,    lri(-    rceenl     automobile    show    in 

on    had    no   more    wideawake   visi- 

Tonimy  Stringer,  the   famous 

,,,.,,1.  dumb  and   blind    boy,    who,   al 

,..,,1    I,,,,,    the    rounds,    knew    mon 
about   the    various    exhibit;;   Hum    n 
,,,-    ihC     people    who    ha 
thern   with    tin  ii  '>  '"■   ••»  ;"r  hlH' 

,,(   Tommy    Stringer    is    intensely 
illt,..     ,  ij,,K.       He    was   born    .leaf,    dumb 
.,,,,!    blind,    and     to    tie-      ordinary    ob- 
■  r>id     of    all     intelli- 
he     was    taken 
kins     In  -million    at    South 


Boston,  thirteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Ana- 
gos,  the  director,  says  he  was  noth- 
ing but  a  blind  puppy.  It  was  months 
before  Tommy  could  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  connection  betweeen 
b-r-e-a-d  and  the  pieces  of  bread 
that  were  put  into  his  mouth.  In  spite 
of  this  handicap,  however,  Tommy, 
in  190  3,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  grad- 
uated from  one  of  the  Boston  gram- 
mar schools  fully  equipped  to  enter 
the  Mechanic  Arts  high  school  the 
following  autumn.  After  stating  the 
facts  in  connection  with  this  by  no 
means  isolated  case,  the  writer  re- 
ferred to  proceeds  to  draw  his  moral. 
He  says:  "Clearly  here  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  education, 
environment,  opportunity  —  call  it 
what  you  will,  can  do.  Yet  there  are 
moonstruck  persons  who  would  have 
laws  making  it  necessary  to  kill  just 
such  babies  as  Tommy  Stringer.  Only 
the  other  day  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Iowa  legislature  which 
would  seem  to  cover  a  case  of  this 
kind.  There  are  ^pook-worshippers 
who  will  tell  you  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  environment.  Heredity's  the 
whole  thing,  they  say.  If  you  are 
born  a'  fool  you'll  remain  a  fool.  'You 

t    make    a    silk    purse     out     of     a 
sow's  ear'   is  one  of  the  choice   prem- 

of  this  school  of  barnyard  phil- 
osophers. Human  nature  is  always 
the  same,  let  them  tell  it."  But  hu- 
man nature  is  not  always  the  same. 
It  is  a  very  vague  term  and  can  be 
made  to  do  good  service  in  a  variety 
of  cases.  Human  nature  leads  men — 
and  women — to  do  various  things 
and  hold  to  various  creeds.  Its  offices 
and  utilities  are  as  varied  as  environ- 
ment. It  is  human  nature  to  do  in 
Rome  as  the  Romans  do.  The  better 
the  environment  the  better  average 
will  human  nature  have  to  show  for 
itself,  for  under  favorable  conditions 
the  tendency  of  mankind  is  upward 
toward  better  things.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  physical  betterment 
can  come  from  improved  environ- 
ment, and  it  is  not  so  very  hard  to 
see  the  connection  between  mental 
vigor  and  life  conditions.  It  is  in 
moral  nature's  realm  that  short-sight 
and  blindness  are  so  common,  for 
people  who  freely  admit  that  mental 
and  physical  health  are  out  of  the 
question  under  certain  conditions  too 
commonly  expect  moral  health  under 
the  same  conditions.  These  people, 
standing  on  the  high  places,  take  to 
themselves  all  the  credit  for  their 
Virtue  and  maintain  that  the  people 
on  the  lower  levels  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  when  they  go  wrong, 
as  they  frequently  do.  The  respect- 
able man's  debt  to  his  environment 
cannot  be  overestimated,  and  it  is 
folly  to  expect  to  find  civilization  in 
its  highest  stage  of  development  in 
a  region  or  locality  where  the  highest 
loeal  form  of  civilization  is  a  per- 
petual grind  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  Had  it  not  been  lor  changed 
environment,    Tommy    stringer   mighi 

have       developed      some,      possibly        bUl 

the    development     would      have 
from    a    human    puppy    to     a     human 
adull    (leg.      If   widened   and   widening 
opportunity    has    proved    good     for    a 
pari     of    thi     human    race,    it     is    onlj 


fair  to  presume  that  it  might  prove 
good  for  the  whole  human  race.  If 
heredity  were  all  and  environment 
nothing  we  should  still  be  eating  our 
meat  raw  and  sleeping  in  caves.  If 
heredity  had  been  placed  above  en- 
vironment    the     world     would      never 

known    a 
Tommy 
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Friday     Mar.    30,    1906. 

BLIND  BOY  IS  AMBITIOUS. 

Charles  Wilder  of  Cnelsea  Hopes  to 
be  Able  to  Support  Himself  by 
belling  Papers.  V/| 

The  accompanying  picture  of/ Charles 
Wilder,  the  18-year-old  blind  boy  to 
whose  brave  struggle  to  be  self-support- 
ing the  Globe  called  attention  some 
weeks  ago,  shows  him  at  his  news- 
stand on  Broadway  near  5th  st,  Chelsea. 
Here  he  is  engaged  in  building  up  a 
trade  in  daily  papers  which  has  already 
■nad  a  most  encouraging  beginning. 


CHARLES    WILDER, 
Blind  Newsboy  of  Chelaea. 


Young  Wilder,  whose  father  is  dead, 
and  who  receives  no  support  from  his 
mother,  has  an  active  mind  and  high 
ambitions.  Those  who  have  come  to 
know  him  appreciate  this*  fact  and  be- 
lieve that  Is  si  .  d  have  every  help. 
At  present  ue  is  a;  king  his  home  with 
Mrs  Bennett  of  56  Washington  av,  who 
is  among  those  interested  in  the  young 
man. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  further 
lid  be  given  the  young  fellow,  as  he  is 
particularly  anxious  to  earn  his  own  liv- 
ng  and  not  burden  Mrs  Bennett  or  any- 
>ody  else.  He  is  too  old  to  become  a 
nember  of  the  classes  at  the  Perkins 
natitution,  having  reached  the  age 
mit.  He  was  taught  there,  and  at 
he  instttuttaft  is  spoken  of  in  the  high- 
st  terms. 


ELIZABETH  ROBIN  TO 

Work  for  Blind  Neighbors  on  Her 

RETURN  TO  TEXAS 


— 


Ml 
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MISS  ELIZABETH  ROBIN. 


Friends  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Robin  and  the 
work  of  the  blind  in  Boston  have  learned 
with  interest  that  that  talented  young 
woman  is  to  return  this  summer  to  her 
home  in  Texas  to  labor  among  her  own 
people. 

Coming  to  the  Perkins  institution  from 
the  far  southwest  this  young  woman  of 
exceptional  grace  of  body  has  taken  first 
place  among  the  pupils  who  are  both  blind 
and  deaf. 

Tall,  well-built,  erect  in  her  bearing,  she 
has  a'  face  of  rare  beauty.  Never  morbid 
over  her  afflictions,  she  is  on  the  contrary 
vivacious  and  ever  cheerful. 

During  the  past  year  of  her  Boston  train- 
ing Miss  Robin  has  been  under  the  tutelage 
of  Miss  Vina  C.  Badger  and  has  made  re- 
markable progress  in  such  studies  as  his- 
tory, geometry,  physics,  typewriting  and 
manual   training. 

Her  interest  in  physical  culture  led  her 
to  the  gymnasium,  where  too  she  has  done 
exceptional  work. 

The  study  of  geometry  had  been  well 
advanced  during  the  previous  year,  and 
Elizabeth  therefore  took  up  the  subject 
again  in  September  with  a  sense  of  re- 
newing acquaintance  with  an  old  friend. 
Although  some  of  the  terms  had  escaped 
from  her  memory  the  necessary  processes 
of  demonstration  were  clear  in  her  mind, 
and  she  was  able  to  undertake  advance 
work  with  little  or  no  delay.  Her  interest 
in  It  has  been  well  sustained,  and  her 
record  of  achievement  is  very  creditable 
to  ncr. 

;   LIKES  GEOMETRY. 

Lifting  the  thick  book  of  theorems,  which 
she  had  written  out  in  Braille  during  the 
previous    year. 


she     exclaimed: 


'I    can 


hardly  realize  that  I  did  all  this  last  year." 
In  the  course  of  her  work  one  day  she 
remarked:  "I  could  not  enjoy  arithmetic 
as  I  do  geometry."  She  did  not  in  the  least 
realize  how  much  she  had  gained  since  the 
days  of  her  early  struggles  with  mathe- 
matics. 

In  Elizabeth's  papers  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  express  herself  concisely 
and  her  thronging  thoughts  often  lead  her 
farther  afield  than  the  allotted  time  \\\\\ 
permit.  Realizing  this,  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  triumph  that  she  presented  an  outline 
of   the   Civil   War,    covering   a  page   and   a 

IlH  If, 

A  source  of  deep  enjoyment  is  found  by 
Elizabeth  in  her  occasional  visits  with 
friends  or  the  little  journeys  into  the 
country  or  to  the  seashore,  which  she  has 
sometimes  taken  with  them.  In  calling  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  to  which 
Elizabeth  had  been  once  and  her  teacher 
not  at  all,  they  failed  to  find  the  place 
^d,)Jr'L  After  walking  some  distance 
Elizabeth  said:  "We  are  going  too  far.  I 
know  it  doesn't  take  so  long  to  go  to  her 
house. 

She  was  right,  for,  on  retracing  their 
steps,  they  soon  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion. 

On  another  occasion  when  a  party  of 
four,  including  Elizabeth,  had  passed  a 
pleasant  afternoon  rambling  in  the  conn- 
try,  the  question  arose  as  to  how  far  they 
had  walked     One  said  10  miles  and  another, 

*»'■;.  biU  E,Izabeth  said:  "We  have 
walked  about  five  miles."  This  seemed  to 
the  others  to  be  an  under-estimate,  but  up- 
on measuring  the  distance  by  the  aid  of  a 

Correct  ***  ^'^  that  her  jud&ment  w*s 


listen  tfrnmscript 

324     Washington     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  31,  1906 

The    regular    meeting   of    the    Thursday 
Morning      Fortnightly      Club      was      held 
March  29,   Mrs.   Alice   P.   Bates   presiding, 
After     a    short     business     session,     "The 
Hunchback"  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles, 
was    read    by    the    following   ladies:    Miss 
Mary  Whiting,  Mrs.   Sarah  G.   Bates,  Mrs. 
Ella    F.    Pond,    Mrs.    Helena    M.    Jacobs, 
Mrs.     Sarah    F.     San  ford,    Miss    Helen    I.' 
Allen,  Miss  Sarah  Shurtleff,  Mrs.  Alice  P. 
Bates,    Mrs.    Mary   Jacobs,    Mrs.    Anna   M. 
Osman  and  Mrs.    Georgia  F.   Bates.     The 
parts  were  well  taken,  and  the  play  was 
enjoyed      by     an     appreciative    audience. 
The    next    meeting,    April    12,    in    Whiton 
Hall,  will   be  a  musical   morning,   with   a 
sketch  of  "Verdi's  life  and  selections  from 
his  works,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Bates  chairman.    A 
special   educational   meeting  #will   be  held 
In    Whiton    Hall,    the    afternoon    of    April 
20,    with     an     orchestra     from     Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind. 


tBItffUi:. 

q24     Washington     Stbeet,    Boston.     Mass. 
MONDAY,  ^PR7L~irT90eP 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robin  is  to  return  this 
summer  to  her  home  in  Texas  to  labor 
among  her  own  people.  Coming  to  the  Per- 
kins Institution  from  the  far  Southwest,  she 
has  taken  first  place  among  the  pupils  who 
are  both  blind  and  deaf.  During  the  past 
year"  of  her  Boston  training  she  has  been 
under  the  tutelage  of  Miss  Vina  C.  Badger 
and  has  .made  remarkable  progress  in  such 
studies  as  history,  geometry,  physics,  type- 
W.  Burrows,  was  read  by  Rev.  Samuel 
in  physical  culture  led  her  to  the  gymna- 
sium, where  too  she  has  done  exceptional 
I  work. 

BOSTON    ,rM^SS.N,    A.DVSRT   5EP 


ELIZABETH  ROBIN'S  PLAN 


i 

IT  IS  WORK  FOR  HER 

BLIND  NEIGHBOR 


She  Will  Return  From  Texas  This 
Summer  to  Labor  Among  Her  Own 
People. 

Friends  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Robin  and  the 
work  of  the  blind  in  Boston  have  learned 
with  interest  that  that  talented  young 
woman  Is  to  return  this  summer  to  her 
home  in  Texas  to  labor  among  her  own 
people. 

Coming  to   the  Perkins  institution   from 

the  far  southwest   this  young   woman   of 

exceptional  grace  of  body  has  taken  first 

place  among  the  pupils  who  are  both  blind 

|and  deaf. 

Tall;  well-built,  erect  in  her  bearing,  she 
has  a  face  of  rare  beauty.  Never  morbid 
over  her  afflictions,  she  is  on  the  contrary 
Vivacious  and  ever  cheerful. 

During  the  past  year  of  her  Boston  train- 
ing Miss  Robin  has  been  under  the  tutelage 
of  Miss  Vina  C.  Badger  and  has  made  re- 
markable progress  in  such  studies  as  his- 
tory, geometry,  physics,  typewriting  and 
manual  training. 

Her  Interest  in  physical  culture  led  her 
to  the  gymnasium,  where  too  she  has  done 
exceptional  work. 

The  etudy  of  geometry  had  been  well 
advanced  during  the  previous  year,  and 
Elizabeth  therefore  took  up  the  subject 
again  in  September  with  a  sense  of  re- 
newing acquaintance  with  an  old  friend. 
Although  some  of  the  terms  had  escaped 
from  her  memory  the  necessary  processes 
of  demonstration  were  clear  in  her  mind, 
and  she  was  able  to  undertake  advance 
work  with  little  or  no  delay.  Her  interest 
In  it  has  been  well  sustained,  and  her 
record  o£  achievement  is  very  creditable 
to  her. 

Lifting  the  thick  book  of  theorems,  which 
Fhe  had  written  out  in  Braille  during  the 


-^previous  year,  she  exclaimed:  "I  can 
hardly  realize  that  I  did  all  this  last  year." 
In  the  course  of  h'er  work  one  day  she 
remarked:  "I  could' not  enjoy  arithmetic 
as  I  do  geometry."  She  did  not  in  the  least 
realize  how  much  she  had  gained  since  the 
days  of  her  early  struggles  with  mathe-  ■ 
matics.  I 

In  Elizabeth's  papers  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  express  herself  concisely 
and  her  thronging  thoughts  often  lead  her 
farther  afield  than  the  allotted  time  will 
1  permit.  Realizing  this,  it  was  with  a  sense 
,  of  triumph  that  she  presented  an  outline 
of  the  Civil  war,  covering  a  page  and  a 
halt.  

A  source  of  Seep  enjoyment  is  found  hy 
Elizabeth  in  her  occasional  visits  with 
friends  or  the  little  Journeys  into  the 
country  or  to  the  seashore,  which  she  has 
sometimes  taken  with  them.  In  calling  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  to  which 
Elizabeth  had  been  once  and  her  teacher 
not  at  all,  they  failed  to  find  the  place 
readily.  After  walking  some  distance 
Elizabeth  said:  "We  are  going  too  far.  I 
know  it  doesn't  take  so  long  to  go  to  her 
bouse." 

She  wact  right,  for,  on  retracing  their 
steps,  they  soon  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion. 

On  another  occasion  when  a  party  of 
four,  Including  Elizabeth,  had  passed  a 
pleasant  afternoon  rambling  in  the  coun- 
try, the  question  arose  as  to  how  far  they 
Ihad  walked.  One  said  10  miles  and  another,- 
eight,  but  Elizabeth  said:  "We  have 
walked  about  five  miles."  This  seemed  to 
the  others  to  be  an  under-estimate,  but  up- 
on measuring  the  distance  by  the  aid  of  a 
map  it  was  proved  that  her  judgment  was 
correct. 

BOSTON.    MASS-    MORNING    HERA\j£ 


April 


OXFORD. 


150C. 


'|  l-'rmu  Oiiv  Regular  Co: TCSpwfiii  l! 
OXFORD.  March  31,  ;  190B-  Consider- 
able interest  is  being,  taken 'in  the  en- 
tertainment to  be  given  in  Memorial 
Hall  April  3  by  William  Holbrook  and 
associates  rronv  the  Per'rins  restitute 
for  the  Blind.  Boston.  Young  Holbrook. 
lost  his  cvvasiEiU-4i--yeaiv.  hk<>.  ana  trie 
sad  accident  is  remembered  by  many 
loo  I  people,  The  bhnd  boy  is  now  l4 
years  old,,  and  is  becoming  a  talented 
'musician.  "/*»•. 

MILF<      .  "S 


The  Ladies'  Benevolent  society*  hai 
made  arrangements  to  place  Edith ,  tht 
14-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
William  Lemiaux,  in  the  Perkins  Insti 
tute  for  the  blind. 
NEV    BEDFORD*  (MASS.1    STANDARD 


Saturday-    Mar.   S%    1SC-3. 

PERSONAL. 

Miss  Sophie  Muldoon,  a  pupil  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  will 
spend  her  vacation  with  a  former' 
schoolmate,  Miss  Edna  Reed,  83  At- 
]anti  Miss  Muldoon  will  sing 

at  the  vesper  service  at  the  Universal- 
ist  church  on  Sunday. 

BOSTON    (MASSU    COURIERi 


NEv/    BEDFORD    (MA3S.1    STANDARD 


S^.ti,:rcf?.y     Vrr     — '     "^*i." 

Eight  students  of  the  Perkins  Insti-j 
ite  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  will  give 

concert  for  the  benefit  of  their  school- 
late,  Patrick  Osborne,  in  the  Uni- 
arlan  chapel,  Monday  evening.  Thej 
ause  is  a  worthy  one,  and  the  pro- 
gram will  be  interesting. 

NEW  BEDFORD   CMASS.)    MERCURY. 


Tuesday-   Apr'.'   3.-    ". S09. 
A   REMARKABLE    CONCERT 


I 


Blind  Entertainers  from  Perkins  Insti- 
tute Delighted  a  Large  Audience. 


A  group  of  blind  musicians  from  the 
Perkins  institute,  South  Boston,  de- 
lighted a  large  audience  at  Unitarian 
chapel  last  evening.  The  entertainment 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  Patrick  Os- 
borne, a  New  Bedford  young  man  who 
is  a  student  at  the  Perkins  institute, 
and  the  proceeds  will  aid  him  to  com- 
plete his  study.  He  is  learning  chair 
caning  and  mattress  making,  and  when 
he  completes  his  education  next  year,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  help  support  him- 
self. 

The  concert  was  the  most  interesting 
musical  event  of  the  season.  It  was  a 
varied  programme,  and  every  feature  of 
it  was  received  with  genuine  enthusi- 
asm. The  young  men  who  compose  the 
orchestra  played  with  remarkable  skill, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  number 
gave  the  greatest  pleasure. 

The  blind  entertainers  were  Charles 
Amadon,  violin  and  bass  soloist;  Alfred 
Heroux,  violin;  Frank  Nelson,  violin 
and  piano;  Barnard  Levin,  violincello; 
Richard  Barnard,  contra  bass;  John 
Wetherell,  flute;  Edward  Ray,  clarinet; 
Everett  Davison,  reader. 

The  programme  follows: 

Serenade  for  Strings  and  Flute. 

H.  Hofmann 
Song— The  Sword  of  Ferrara.  Bullard 
Andante  Con  Mot,  from  Trio  Op.  49. 

Mendelssohn 
Reading — The  Schoolmaster  Beaten. 

Dickens 
Flute  Solo — Concert  in  D.  Popp 

Songs: — 

Wenn  Ich  in  Deine  Augen  Seh. 

Schumann 

Ich  Grolle  Nicht.  Schumann 

Minuet  for  Strings.  Boccherini 

Ballade  for  the  Clarinet.  Gade 

Reading — Character  Sketches. 
Minuet  from   the  Militar  Symphony. 

Haydn 

Mr.  Amadon  sang  delightfully,  and 
Mr.  Davison's  selections  were  a  source 
of  pleasure.  The  other  soloists  were 
also  required  to  respond  to  encores, 
while  the.  minuet  for  strings,  played  by 
six  of  the  young  men,  was  made  charm- 
ing by  their  playing. 

E.  L.  Gardner,  one  of  the  instructors 
from  the  school,  accompanied  the  young' 
men  on  their  trip  to  this  city. 

Mr.  Osborne  is  a  chum  of  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy 
who  is  no  less  remarkable  than  Helen 
Keller,  and  he  said  that  Tommy  begged 
him  to  be  allowed  to  visit  New  Bedford 
with  the  young  men  who  came  here 
yesterday. 

NEV    BEDFORD    (MASS,*!    SI 


iehard  Barnard,     contra     bass;     John 

,'etherell,  flute;  Edward  Raj    clarinet;] 

verett  Davison,  reader. 

The  program  follows: 

erenade  for  Strings  and  Flute. 

H.  Hofmann 

ong—  The  Sword  of  Ferrara.       Bullard 

.ndante  Con  Mot,  from  Trio  Op.  4!'. 

Mendelssohn 

reading— The  Schoolmaster  Beaten. 

Dickens 
'lute  Solo— Concert  in  D.  Popp 

ongs:—  v 

Weun  Ich  in  Deine  Augen  Seh. 

Schumann 

Ich  Grolle  Nicht.  Schumann 

linuet  for  Strings.  Boccherini 

Sallade  for  the  Clarinet.  Gade 

leading— Character  Sketches, 
■linuet  from  the  Militar  Symphony. 

Haydn 

Altogether  it  was  a  delightful  pro- 
rram,  every  feature  being  an  example 
if  skill  and  merit  combined.  The  en- 
lemble  was  eminently  satisfactory, 
i  E.  L.  Gardner,  one  of  the  instructors 
"torn  the  school,  accompanied  the  young 
n*fen  on  their  trip  to  this  city. 

Mir.  Osborne  is  a  chum  of  Tommy 
jtriT^ger,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy 
vho\e  no  less  remarkable  than  Helen 
KelleiV  ^ 

CHELSEA    (MASS)    TE!   :  ;H, 

Saturday     Mar 
Trying  to  Do   Business 1   { 

diaries  Wilder,  the  18-year-old  blind 
boy  to  whose  brave  struggle  to  be  self- 
supporting,  is  engaged  in  building  up  a 
trade  in  daily  papers  which  has  already 
had  a  most  encouraging  beginning  at 
bis  stand  on  Broadway  near  5th  st- 

Youug  Wilder,  whose  father  is  dead, 
and  who  receives  no  support  from  his 
mother,  has  an  active  mind  and  high 
ambitions.  Those  who  have  come  to 
know  him  appreciate  this  fact  and  be- 
lieve that  he  should  have  every  help. 
At  present  he  is  making  bis  home  with 
Mrs.  Bennett  of  5G  Washington  av,  who 
is  among  those  interested  in  the  young 
man. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  further 
aid  be  given  the  young  fellow,  as  he  is 
particularly  anxious  to  earn  his  own 
living  and  not  burden  Mrs.  Bennett  or 
anybody  else.  He  is  too  old  to  become 
a  member  of  the  classes  at  the  Perkins 
institution,  having  reached  the  ag 
limit.  He  was  taught  there,  and  at  th 
institution  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms. 

N.EW  HAVEN    (CONN  }   JOUKNj    I 


Thurec*py,  Apr!!  5  '.''.'. 
Herbert  Strout,  the  blypd  organist, 
will  be  the  accompanist  of  Lawrence 
Sullivan  at  the  grand  concert  on  Sun- 
day evening  at  Poli's  new  theater,  at 
which  the  Second  regiment  will  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  their  new  uni- 
forms. 

8R0CKTCM    (MA$a.>         '<  "• 


Zz.tu>:'j  Mar  SI 
The  Chickcring  Hall  cofrcerts  "lave 
proven  a  means  of  unalloyed  pleasure  to 
those  who  have  been  able  to  attend  them. 
That  pleasure  is  capped  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  has  benefitted  from  them  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  £o(X)0  of  the  concerts'  pro- 
ceeds. 


Tuesrir.y     .Apr'.!   C     120C. 

blind  MEMtifiPrlJirfiyi. 

A  concert  by  a  company  of  blind  mu- 

cians     from     the     Perkins     Institute, 

outh   Boston,    was   given    in    Unitarian 

nape!  last  night.     There  was  present  a 

irge  audience,  which  found  tlie  enter- 

ilnment   particularly  enjoyable.       The 

mcert    was    given    for  -the    benefit    ol 

a  trick  Osborne  of  this  city,  who   is  a 

udent   at  the  Perkins   Institute.    With 

le  procei  d     of   the   evenl    he   will    be 

ided  in  continuing  his  course  in   chair 

lining    and      mattress      making,      with 

"hich  he  expects  to  support  himself  in 

le  future. 

The    blind    entertainers    were    Cha 
madon,  violin  and  bass  soloist;   Allied 
eroux,    violin;    Frank     Nelson,    violin 
nd  piano;    Barnard  Levin,  violincello; 


Thursday     Api 


5.    190C. 


Annie  Fisher  of  the  Perkins  irtetitute 
for  the  blind,  is  spending  a  fewiw.*eks 
at  her  home  op.  Norfhl  \^^jr-reet- 


QUINCY   N 


Bliss Elizabeth  R.bbinoflhercL-kinv 
Iustitute  for  tbe  blind    is  spending   ner 
vacation  with  Mrs.  W.  M.   H.  Crosby  of 
Cotuit.     Miss  Kobbin  was  ooe  of   M^. 
Crosby's  Sunday-school  scholars  id   the 
fhillip's  church  in    South  Boston      and 
she  has  made  many  visitsJft-ALu-Q^s- 
by's  former  home  in\C}uuicy  TointJ 
.  BROCKTON    (MA38/1    TIMES 


40 


-<  n      inr»r 


N^AREWELL^ARTY 

friends  of  Misses  Kennedy,  Keaton 
and  Wilde  Gather  in  Lar*e  Numbers 
A  farewell   party  was   tendered     ;  J 
evening  to  Misses  Annie  Kennedy jjte 
garet   Keaton   and  Ag^J ^WUde    * 
leave    tomorrow    for    PeiKins    11 
ion.  South  Boston.    The  reception  was 
.  held  at  the  home   of  Mrs    P gwjg; 
112  Walnut  street,  and  about  50  friends 
and  relatives  were  present     The joun 
ndies  are  blind  and  have  been  attend 
nt  the   Perkins  Institute  for  a  num- 
w  nft-ears     They  have  been  spending 
rtwt^eks  vacation   at  the* ,— 
in  this   city.    Games  were   played _ana 
Trtany    favored    with    piano    and    %ocai 

S°Last  week  a  party  was  tendered  the 
yo^Udies  and  each  was  present 
purse  oTSNliL  ——*■*' 

BROCKTON     l*IAB6M     tMT*RPW*« 


\\'ci:-.--:-"y 


A: 


'"    ' "  Z'C . 


DORCHESTER    (MASS.)    BEACON. 


S.-.+'.:r:!ay,    Apr!:    14,    '.T^ 

hV   the  club   for   April    2o!    will    Wa  ft* 
may  be  judged  by  the  attractH^pf 
cram    a   very     interesting     one.       Trfe 
535m  of  35  members  from,  the  Pec- 
kins  institution  for  the*  UU***,  will  pla  .V 
Tree  selections.      Mrs.  Margaret  Gerr,y 
Guckenbenger     will  sing,     accompanied!, 
bv    her    husband,     Benjamin     Guckeri  . 
berger:      the   speaking   will    be   varied,, 
but     each     speaker  is     limited   to     ten,. 
minutes.       Mrs.    Caroline   S.    AttertoiE 
Chairman  of  education   from  the  boar* 
of   state   federation   of    Massachusetts 
will    be    present    and    other    otBcwso 
the    state    federation.       Mrs.     Hibbai. 
will  read  from;  Dickens  "Hard  Times, 
"The  Gradgrind  System  of  Education. 
Dr    Ransome   will   rpeak  on  restricts 
education;      Miss   Whiting     on      Kura 
Edvication;"     Mrs.   Alice  G    Tcele    su 
peilntrndent   of   the     Franklin     scuar, 
house,    will    speak   on    how   our    publl 
school     education   meets   the    require 
ments   of  the  wage  earner;    Miss  Cof 
fey.  of  the  Henry  U  Pierce  school,  wil 
sneak  on  morals  and  manners  of     thi 
pffiic  school   children        The    meetiru 
will   begin   promptly     at     2.30.     at     m 
conclusion,    the    stuests    are    invited    U 
remain  for  .efieshments  in  the  banque 
ft,  „n 


^ 


.  but  the  assassin  who  reasons 
at  all  generally  argues  that  he  may  es- 
cape detection  and  conviction:  and  this 
hope,  often  well  founded,  might  make  mur- 

ilftl'v'        «,,-,»»«        f  ,»«^M  lift,,  *■  T<-        Si— 


m>i>f,  oi  u'li  wen  rouiiueo,  micni  mane  mur- 
ders more  frequent.  It  is  the  uncertainty 
of  punishment  that,  encourages  crime  of 
all    kinds.-— murder    probably    least    of    all. 


an    sinus.— -uiuruei     prmianiy 
The   third    motive,— to   rid   the   world   of  a 
knave. — is     the    most    defensible     of     the 
three.     I    remember    that    when   -Jefferso 


Davis   was  captured,   anw  c«i.. 

of  blood  to  be  shed.  Emerson  said  to  me. 


after  causing  rivers 

uiuuu  iu  ue  >ueu,  J3mersnn.  said  to  me. 

We  might  make  him  the  last  example  of 


v\  e  migut  mane  mm  tne  last  example  or 
capital  punishment,  and  then  abolish  the. 
gallows."  It  was  a  hasty  remark,  and  he 
doubtless  consented  to  the  escape  of  Davis 
from  all  retributive  punishment,  as  most 
of    us    did.     But    the    fewer    assassinating 


or  us  aici.  run  me  iewer.assa.  . 
bfigands  in  the  world,  the  better  world  it 
would  be.  However,  few  would  avow 
this  third  motive,— the  difficulty  being  to 
select  the  worst  knaves  for  death:  and  to 
hang  one  mediocre  villain,  and  leave  10 
worse  ones  alive,  would  be  an  absurdity, 
upon  this  theory. 

BOSTON.    MASf..    MORNING    HERA1 


-D 


BROCKTON    (MASS."} 


1MES 


Sj.f.:rC-y  Apr::  "  ''::: 
Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Josselyn  of*Whi4man 
will  be  the  soloist  at  the  Pearl  Street 
ME  church  tomorrow  night  when  the 
cantata  "Risen  Lord"  will  be  sung. 
Mrs.  Josselyn  is  totally  blind  and  is  an 
alto  soloist  of  exceptlonat-Stnlity.  W. 
Louis  Dunbar   will   preside   at  the   or- 

©PR!NQFIEUO    fMASS.^    REPUBL 
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'  THREE  BLIND  GIRLS 

—  ■»■  ■— 

Farwell  Party  Prior  to  Their  Departure 
to  Study. 

A  surprise  party  was  given  Mon- 
day to  Misses  Annie  Kennedy,  Agnes 
Wilde  and  Margaret  Keating  at  the  home 
of  Mrs  Peter  Fay,  112  Walnut  street. 
All  three  are  blind  and  Saturday  leave 
for  the  Perkins  Institute  South  Bos- 
ton. Last  evening's  party  was  a  fare- 
well. .    ,. 

Each  of  the  young  ladies  was  given  a 
gold  piece.  The  hostesses  entertained 
with  piano  and  vocal  solos,  Charles 
Willard  gave  several  solos  and  Ray- 
mond and  Kennedy  rendered  cornet 
sqjos.    Games  were  played  and  colla- 

tion*>«tiLed.  

;OLOKADO  IXDEX.     APRIL  12,  1900. 

A  copy  of  the  Seventy-Fourth  Annual 
x>rt  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  has 
n  received.  It  is  the  one  publication  con- 
ning the  blind  which  the  conductor  of  these 
res  welcomes  heartily.  Nearly  every  page 
suggestive  of  something  useful  to  the  inst- 
of  the  blind  and  in  order  that  the  readers 
he  Colorado  Index  who  are  not  so  fortunate 

o  have  a  copy  of  this  report  it  may  seem 
t  to  quote  from  this  excellent  publication 
ii  time  to  time.     Prof.  Anagnos  who  is  at 

head  of  the  Perkins  Institution  is  not  only 
no-  every  thing  possible  for  the  pupils  under 

immediate  charge  but  he  also  inspires  all 

ructors  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  know 
i  an<!  who  read  his   articles. 


9gttuttov,  April  -A   *.*x. 
Mrs  Howe,  who  escaped  from 


while    i/"\was 

erositiesirthe   mi 

odor  df  foVg/ftVj 

many  thl 

Howe  in  uci    i}UMuiruuUuY«  w^  <^..^ 

charitably  on  a  Boston  which- reveres  her, 

and   in   course  of  a   quarter-century  takes 


n  of  m 
which, 
till  ha 

IfirVthe   Dpllar-BvT 
ier  Boston-  chamber 


out 

Mrs 

down 


a   fractional  part  of  Mer  advice.     I   spent 
a    pleasant   1  our   with   her   last 
before    gjbmg    to    the    Twentieth 
lunchntcj  jhepr    Mrs    Morse    explain    the 


causes^WrcliI  fill  the  Lancaster  school  for 
nauglrty  girls  with  hard  causes  to  be  re- 
formed. Mrs  Howe  was  reminiscent  of 
the  long  life  she  can  look  back  upon,  and 
"Y  she  has  tok1 
portion...  ..She 


of   which    she   has    told   the    story  of   but 
a   small   portion...  -She  .gave,  me  an   anec- 


uujl.      -^.^»  v  ._   •   lilt:       «»*       «^»v-\ 

v.4ulc  wi   uuv.c.1   participation   in   the  July 
Revolution    of    Paris    in    1830,— the    brief 


story  pf  which  from  Howe's  pen  has  just 
been  printed  in  the  pages  that  Dana  Estes 
is  swiftly  passing  .through  the.  press,  in 
the  volume  displaying  Howe's  romantic 
career  in  Europe  in  the -years  from  1824 
to  1832.  Mrs  Howe  is  waiting  to  read 
it  all  in  clear  print  rescued  from  theyoung 
surgeon's  crabbed   journal   pages,   and   the 

recorererl       letters       tn       his     pnrli«ct     rnrro- 


recorered     letters     to.  _  his.,  earliest .  corre- 
spondents,   whf]e    Julia    Ward    was   prat- 
tling  French   or   Italian  .to.  her  governess 
New   York.      It   is   a    wonderful   record 

was  hut  little 


in 


in  .ir«  .urns..  l  is  a  wonderful  record 
for  a  young  American;  who  was  hut  little 
more  than  30  when  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton to  teach  the  blind  and  rescue  Laura 
Bridgman  from  pupi'lUlfl  isolation.  I  see 
that  Henry  Howe,  the  doctor's  only  son, 
is  proposed  for  head  of  the  institute  of 
technology,  and  there  could  hardly  he 
a  better  om?. 

Mrs  Howe  has  headed. one  of  the  many 
petitions  for  commuting  the  sentence  of 
Tucker. — not,  I  suppose,  from  a  geueral  re- 
luctance at  capital  punishment,  nor  whol- 
ly from  a  doubt  of  convictions  on  evidence 
merely  circumstantial;  but  perhaps  from 
a  mingling  of  the  two"  motives.  There 
are  three  conceivable  motives  for  putting 
a  convicted  murderer  to  death:  ill  To 
punish  him  in  the  same  manner  as  he,  slew 
his  victim. — that  is,  frpui  vindictive  jus- 
tice; (2)  to  deter  others  from  murder; 
(3)    to   lessen    the   number   of   assassins    in 


Sunday  April  '.:  ^" 
The  last  meeting  of  the-  ThUrjdjH 
Morning  Club  was  heldin  Whiton  *aj 
Dorchester,  April  12,  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Bate 
nrpsirlin°-  After  the  business  the  morn 
Fn|  wis°'devoted  to  Guiseppe  Verdi  ant 
hit  works.  The  president  gave  a  sketc 
of  the  most  important  events  In  th< 
life  of  th™  great  composer  also  the .plot 
of  the  operas  represented  on  the  pro 
gramme  by  the  following  selections. 

Prayer  from   "Nebuchadnezzar,"    Mrs.    Amu 
•M     Schallenbach:    aria    from    "Ernani,"    Mrs 
Lillian     V.     Macdonald;    orchestral     selection, 
from  ''II  Trovatore."  Mrs.  Gertrude  Levey  Wood 
Mr     Karl   Dod»e     violoncello,    and    Mrs.    Con 
GorehK  Brooks^  Piano;    duet    frorr .    "II    Trova 
tore  "  Mrs.   Macdonald  and  Mrs  Mary  E.   lai 
hot      "Miserere"    from    "II    Trovatore,  '    Mrs 
Macdonald    Mrs.   Brown  and  chorus;   trio  fron 
"Sicilian   Vespers,"   Mrs.    Louise    Brown,   Mrs. 
Schallenhach  and  Mrs.  Talbot;  violoncello |ol^. 
•'iTuthprina"    and   "Serenade,      Karl    uoage  oi 
cfstleSouare    Theatre;    piano    solo,   .quartet 

from  "Othello,"  Mrs.  Macdonald. 
The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  the 

Mr£e3a1  ^Sflo5al»    rneeting  will 

j&h%he^llW 

frfm    Perkfns^  Institute     foodB^gerj, 
and  songs  by    Margaret  Orry-«ucls.en 
berger,-  «oo.tralto. 


*r 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Director,  Dr.  Anagnos  foi 
the  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  The  report  is  comprehensive 
embracing  every  dej  artment  of  tie  school,  and  is  well 
illustrated. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  docu- 
ment is  that  devoted  to  the  three  deaf  and  blind 
pupils,  Elizabeth  Robin,  Thomas  Stringer  and  Cora 
Crocker,  who  are  being  educated  in  that  institution. 

After  glancing  over  the  list  of  concerts,  operas,  re- 
citals, lectures,  etc.  which  the  blind  pupils  of  the 
school  have,  through  the  generosity  of  their  friends 
been  permitted  to  attend,  we  believe  Dr.  Anagnos  well 
justified  in  saying,  incourse  of  acknowledging  these 
favors:—  "So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  community 
in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much  for  the  grati- 
fication and  improvement  of  it's  unfortunate  members 
as  that  of  Boston  does  for  our  pupils." 

THE    UTAH    EA6LE 


ercise.  Those  who  toil  bravely  be- 
come the  strongest.  Intellectual 
alertness,  moral  resolution,  power  of 
thought,  force  of  will,  unfagging  en- 
durance, all  are  gained  through  hard 
work  and  persistent  effort,  and  not  by 
means  of  flitting  from  one  object  to 
another  at  pleasure  and  getting  iittle 
from  each  and  less  from  all.  Of  re- 
cent years  the  following  motto  is  in 
vogue: 

"  No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en; 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect.' 

"This  has  been  conspicuously    in- 
scribed on  the  banners  of  preparatory 
and  high  schools  and  colleges.     This 
doctrine  is  a  pernicious  one  tending  to 
produce  swarms  of  vagrant  intellect- 
ual habits.     If  there  be  any  advantage 
in  it,    the  latter  is  purchased  at  the 
sacrifice  of  mental  concentration  and 
strength.     Only  by   performing     his 
tasks  well,  whether  they  interest  him 
or  not,  a  student  can   avoid    that  flab- 
binessand  skittishnessof  mind,  which 
in  later  years   will   make  any  contin- 
uous mental  exertion  a   direful   thing 
to  him.     What  he  needs  is  good   hard 
work  and  stern  discipline  to  develop 
the  muscles  of  his  mind,  to  fit  him   to 
do  easily  what  at  first  appeared  to  him 
to  be  difficult,  to  free   him,    in    short, 
from  the  misery  of  weakness  and  las- 
situde and  to  foster  habits  of  concen- 
trated  attention    and    energetic   voli- 
tion." 


*        «*> 

We  have  received  the  sev- 
Sound  enty -fourth   annual  report 

Advice  of  the  Perkins' Institution 

for  the  Blind  and  find  in  it 
a  fund  of  information  by  Dr  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  director  of  this  great 
Massachusetts  school.  There  is  per- 
haps no  greater  authority  upon  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  education  of 
the  blind  than  Dr.  Anagnos  so  the 
advice  he  gives  is  indeed  valuable.  In 
the  report  he  starts  one  chapter  thus: 

"TH BOUGH    HARD   wolIK    TO    VICTOBY. 

•■  "Thou  cans'l  no'  gather  what  thou  dost  not  sow: 
As  thou  dosl  plant  so  will  it   j.'1-ow.' 

He  says  that  the  curriculum  of  his 
school  has  been  constructed  with 
great  care;  it  has  a  rigid  back  bone, 
well  chosen  and  disciplinary  studies 
accompanied  by  definite  rules,  which 
allow  no  changes.     He    further   adds: 

"No  reasonable  person  can  dissent 
from  the  simple  proposition  that  men- 
tal fibre  no  less  than  physical  muscle 
must  be  strenghtened  by  use  and    ex- 
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Memoirs    of    Dr.    Howe — The    Presi- 
dent in  a  Novel — O.  B.  Hayve. 

INCE  the  grave  closed  upon  the 
casque  and  sword  of  violets  laid 
on  the  coffin  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  in  memory  of  the  violet- 
crowned  city  which  he  loved,  many 
have  been  the  inquiries  as  to  a 
biogTaphy,  the  natural  sequel  of  a 
life  so  picturesque  and  vivid  at  the  outset, 
so  glowingly  benevolent  in  its  later  years. 
The  two  biographies  of  his  most  famous 
pupil,  Laura  Bridgman,  the  "  Reminis- 
cences "  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the 
recollections  of  his  daughters,  have  from 
time  to  time  given  tantalizing  glimpses  of 
him.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, and  his  friend,  Mr.  Frank  B.  San- 
born, have  for  some  months  been  at  work 
upon  a  formal  "  Life,"  and  the  first  of  its 
three  volumes  will  be  ready  early  in  the 
Summer  and  will  bo  published  by  Messrs. 
Dana  Estcs  &  Co. 

••• 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe's  life  began  with 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  tho  story  of 
his    boyhood    and    youth    and    of    his    ad- 


ventures  in  Greece  will  occupy  this  open- 
ing volume.  His  (•artfully  kept  diary  will 
be  reprinted  with  such  passages  from  his 
letters  as  may  be  thought  accessory,  and 
such  Illumination  as  may  be  furnished  by 
contemporary  journals  and  letters.  It  is 
not  too  much,  therefore,  to  expect  the 
most  stirring  record  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution yet  published.  The  book  will  be 
copiously  illustrated  witn  portraits  and 
furnished  with  all  necessary  maps  and 
battle  plans,  and  that  younger  generation 
which  hardly  knows  that  its  hero  was 
ever  anything  but  the  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  the  blind  will  find  that  his  story 
casts  new  lights  upon  the  recent  group  of 
Byron  novels  and  memoirs.  The  succeed- 
ing volumes  will  follow  in  due  order,  and 
for  once  the  children  must  give  way  to 
their  elders-for  Mrs.  Richards  will  write 
no   juvenile   story   for   the    next    holiday 

season. 

• 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  21.  1906. 
BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  is  received  by 
the  special  thoughtiuiness  of  the 
Director  at  my  personal  address,  and 
I  thank  him  for  it.  It  is  the  usual, 
vigorous  paper,  full  of  interest  that 
concern  the  educators  of  the  blind 
In  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
the  reports  of  Mr.  Anagnos  have  been 
quite  voluminous.  The  wonder  is 
where  he  could  find  matter  to  fill  so 
frequent  volumes  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subject.  The  fact  is,  that,  if  all 
the  information  on  this  subject 
should  be  lost  by  some  catastrophe, 
and  only  one  ol  these  reports  pre- 
served, the  world  would  not  be  \rith- 
oiil  the  means  of  reconstructing  all 
that  has  been  done  for  the  blind  any- 
where in  the  world.  Nearly  any  one 
of  these  reports  would  answer  t he 
purpose,  and  yet  they  are  not  repeti- 
tious. I  suppose  he  has  caught  near- 
ly every  point  of  view  tiiat  can  be 
laken  of  'he  subject.  The  Trustees 
are  sti!l  seeking  to  increase  the  en- 
dowments of  the  Institution,  and 
thev  show  that  there  is  healthful 
room  for  increased  liberality  on  the 
parts  of  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
H,.  ,,  working  his  school  into  a  very 
efficient  staff  and  indeed  has  long 
had  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
The  colleges  are  depended  on  for  the 
material.  The  pupils  are  required 
to  do  everything  that  will  tend  to 
discipline  of  hand  and  heart  as  well 
as  head.  The  whole  boy  and  the 
whole    girl   must    be    sent    to    school 


and  educated.  The  results  are 
doubtless  justifying  all  that  is  spent 
tor  them.  Large  use  in  making  of 
the  frank  in  the  circulation  of  read- 
ing among  the  blind,  and  the  home 
education  is  still  prospering. 
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The  _Tadies'  ITisiting  Committee  request  the 
honor  of  your  presence  at  a  reception  to  be  given 
at  the  D\jndergarten  for  the  IBlind,  in  Jamaica 
"Plain,  corner  of  "Perkins  and  ©ay  streets,  on 
3/londay,  ^pril  23,  at  3  "P.  jyC.  The  exercises 
in  the  hall  will  begin  at  3.30  "p.  3/L. 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  President. 

Mrs.  Larz  Anderson.  Mrs.  George  A.  Draper.  Mrs.  George  H    Monks. 

Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Miss  Constance  G.  Lee.  Mrs.  K.  Preble  Motley. 

Miss  Kllen  tSullard.  Mrs.  Guy  Lowell.  Miss  Annie  N.  Ward. 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  Coolidge.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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Yesterday's  Contributions  Amounted 

To  $71,115.50. 


Boston  and  Massachusetts'  contribu- 
tions to  the  California  relief  fund  re- 
ceived yesterday  by  Kidder,  Peabody  <Sfe 
Co,  and  not  recorded  In  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon's Globe,  are  printed  below. 

This  fund  at  the  opening  of  the  list 
yesterday  morning  amounted  to  $352,- 
890.  Yesterday's  contributions  aggre- 
gated $71,115.50,  bringing  the  total  up 
to  $424,005.50. 

R  D  Evans $1,000.00 

Cash    

Mrs  B.  L.  M.  Tower 

Cash     

|  Police    Officers    of   station    10,    Rox- 

bury     . . i  

Mr  and  Mrs  John  F.  Tyler 

G.  „G.   Peters 

Alex  Towns 

Koxbury  Presbyterian  Sunday  school 

W.  H.  L 

0.    Evans 

Devens,  Lyman  &  Co 

E.   .1.   M.   Hale 

Received    by    Mattapan    Deposit    & 

Turst  Co.,  as  follows: 

J.   F.   L 

A  O  Haley  

Cash 

A  F 

3  P  Treanor    

Ruby  Seal  club  of  Perkins  institulon 
Girls'  department  of  PerUlas  inst.. 


2.00 
100.00 
50.00 

15.'!.  00 
200.00 
100.00 

5.00 
12.22 

2.00 

5.00 
200.00 

2.00 


6.00 

2.IHJ 
5.00 
1.00 

10.00 
tt.-to 
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WALTHAM    (MASS.)    FREE    PRESS, 


IMPRESSIVE  MUSIC. 

nyon<>  -who  hfts  r>vor  hoard  the 
jisif  furnlslMHl  by  tho  talented  blind 
musicians  at  tho  Perkins  Institution  in 
South  Boston  can  sneak  of  tho  fooling 
which  is  apparont  in  their  tonos.  Not 
only  is  tho  execution  of  a  very  high 
order,  but  there  is  an  expression  which 
scorn*  to  belong  alone  to  those  who  are 
deprived  of  the  power  of  sight.  The 
few  public  exhibitions  which  are  given 
by  those  pupils  are  always  very  large- 
ly attended.  Waltham  people  will  en- 
joy a  real  treat  if 'they  attend  the  con- 
'  oort  given  by  young  men  of  the  school 
at  the  Congregational  church  Tuesday, 

i.Uay  1.  _l 

30ST0N.  MASS-  TRANSCRIPT 


HAPPY    BLIND    CHILDREN 


Pleasing  Programme  for  the  Reception  at 
the  Kindergarten 


One  hundred  and  twenty  little  blind 
children!  A  pitiful  picture  it  is,  and  yet 
the  first  thought,  that  it  is  too  sad  to  bear 
with  calmness,  gives  way  to  a  different 
one  as  the  boys  and  girls  go  through  a 
programme  of  exercises  with  cheery  voices 
and  happy  faces. 

Michael   Anagnos,    who    is    sojourning    in 
Greece,      his     native      land,      was      greatly 
missed',    but    the    annual    reception    at    the 
Kindergarten    for    the    Blind    was    an    in- 
spiring  occasion   to   the   large   company    of 
friends    who    -went    to    Jamaica    Plain,    yes- 
terday    afternoon.       Almorin     O.     Caswell, 
acting  director   during  the  absence   of  Mr. 
Anagnos,    presided  at  the  exercises  in   the  ■ 
central     hall     which     were     opened    by    a 
kinder      symphony.      Some      of      the      "lit- 
tlest"   tots  took   part   in   this   and  the   en- 
ioyment    of    the    young    performers     was 
beautiful  to  behold.     Then  a  class  of  boys 
sang    a   chorus,    "Come    Away,"    and    Her- 
bert   Briwnell    gave    a    piano    solo,       The 
Robin's  Lullaby." 

A  gropP  of  small  lads  played  a  kinder- 
garten game  and  a  class  of  girls  sang  a 
-horus  ""Merry  Songsters";  Olin  Robert- 
son RCited  "What  I  Hear  in  April";  a 
chori*  of  boys  sang  again  and  Loretta 
Xoonfn,  a  dainty  little  maiden  with  a 
clear/  true  soprano  voice,  sang  "Bye, 
Bab/,  Bye,"  and  "The  Bee's  Courtship." 
Margaret  Galvin,  one  of  the  youngest  pu- 
pHs,  told  the  story  of  spring,  her  wee 
hands  filled  with  blossoms.  A  stirring 
chorus  by  the  entire  school,  called  "Wel- 
come  Spring,"   was   the   finale. 

Between  the  numbers.  Rev.  Samuel  Mc- 
Comb  D.  D.,  curate  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
spoke'  briefly.  Everyone,  he  said,  who 
has  a  heart  must  feel  the  pathos  of 
these  sightless  .children.  But  there  is 
more  than  the  sense  of  affliction  that 
comes  to  mind  when  looking  at  such  a 
company,  he  went  on.  No  one  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  infinite  patience 
and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  who 
have  overcome  mountains  of  obstacles. 
Such  a  scene  as  this  is  a  positive  revela- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  one 
of  the  saddest  afflictions  known  to  hu- 
manity. 

After  all.  the  speaker  said,  the  secret  of 
happiness  does  not  lie  in  the  possession  or 
the  five  senses.  There  were  thousands  of 
children  In  the  city,  at  that  moment,  not 
half  as  happy  as  these.  The  bright  faces, 
although  sightless,  seem  to  be  proof  that 
happiness  lies  within.  Not  only  is  It  a  good 
thing  to  come  to  such  a  place,  hut  all 
frlenda  of  the  school  should  take   children 


there    to    see    for    themselves    the    triumph 
over  serious  misfortune. 

To  the  eagerly  listening  children,  Mr. 
McComb  said  they  should  have  the  greatest 
gratitude  and  love  at  what  is  being  done 
for  them.  The  sincerest  affection  should 
be  shown  to  those  who  are  giving  their 
time,  their  strength  and  their  talents  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  unfortunate  ones. 
Even  though  deprived  of  sight,  God  has 
compensated  his  afflicted  with  skill  of  hand, 
powers  of  mind  and  increased  strength  of 
the  faculties.  "May  it  become  a  source  of 
comfort  and  strength,  said  the  speaker  in 
closing,  "that  God  has  laid  his  nana  on 
you  only  for  good." 

All  this  time  the  children  were  quiet  as 
could  be.  The  music,  which  they  d<;arly 
love,  was  applauded  with  zest,  and  their 
pathetic  little  faces,  turned  towards  those 
taking  part,  had  no  trace  of  discontent  nor 
restlessness.  Back  to  their  pleasant  class 
rooms  they  went  when  the  guests  had  de- 
parted, and  they  had  done  their  share  of 
the   entertainment   bravely. 

These  classrooms  are  fascinating  places. 
Stolid  and  indifferent  must  he  be  who  can 
watch  these  children  at  their  work  of 
learning  without  taking  to  himself  a  seri- 
ous lesson  of  patience  and  tenderness.  It 
is  not  only  in  their  studies  that  they  are 
interesting  in  their  development;  their 
changed  appearance  as  the  months  pass  by 
is  nothing  short  of  wonderful.  From 
groping  their  way  about  in  homes  of  pov- 
erty and  ignorance,  many  of  them  have 
come  to  have,  even  at  the  age  of  five, 
when  the  youngest  are  admitted,  a  help- 
lessly indifferent  expression  of  body,  as 
well  as  of  face.  Those  who  recall  Tommy 
Stringer  when  he  came  to  this  beautiful 
place,  more  sorely  afflicted  than  any  there 
now,  and  who  have  watched  his  re-crea- 
tion to  sturdy  young  manhood,  must  al- 
ways be  reminded  of  him  when  visiting 
the  boys'  classes.  If  he,  deaf  and  dumb,  as 
well  as  blind,  can,  by  Infinite  patience  and 
love  be  brought  to  his  present  state,  the 
same  miracle  must  come  to  these  who  are 
only  sightless.  With  the  happy  gifts  of 
Froehel,  these  little  creatures  learn  quick- 
ly, and  the  days  pass  happily  as  they 
mount  from  one  stage  of  development  to 
another. 

Interesting  as  all  the  classes  are  to  an  on- 
looker, there  is  something  specially  at- 
tractive about  the  method  of  teaching  ge- 
ography. Little  fingers  tracing  mountain 
range  or  winding  river,  picking  out  the 
West  Indies  or  Alaska  at  a  touch,  would 
put  to  blush  many  an  older  student  with 
perfect  vision.  Every  nook  and  corner  of 
these  cheerful  buildings  is  appealing  in  its 
radiation  of  happiness.  It  is  easy  to  feel 
as  the  visitor  strolls  from  one  house  to 
another,  or  about  the  grounds  where  the 
boys  and  girls  romp  in  freedom  between 
lessons,  the  gracious  benediction  of  the 
beautiful  woman  whose  last  words  in  this 
wor1$  were:  "Take  care  of  the  little  blind 
children.." 

(torn  %t  uumritit 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  25,  1906 

Over     Thirty     Years     Connected     with 
Perkins    Institution 

Miss  Ellen  B.  Webster,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  bookkeeper  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  died 
suddenly  in  Brookline  Monday.  Miss  Web- 
ster began  her  work  under  the  regime  of 
Dr.  Samuel  F.  Howe,  for  whom  she  was  at 
times  private  secretary.  During  her  years 
of  faithful  service  under  Dr.  Howe  and  his 
son-in-law  and  successor,  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
institution  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular charities  of  Boston,  and  with  its  suc- 
cess her  duties  and  responsibilities  in- 
creased greatly,  but  she  never  faltered  until 
her  health  failed.  She  was  an  active  mem- 
ber in  St.  John's  M.  E.  Church.  She  ia 
survived  by  two  sisters.  The  funeral  service 
will  be  held  at  St.  Mark's  M.  E.  Church, 
Brookline,  oh  Thursday,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  the  burial  will  be  at  Leominster,  Mass. 


BOSTON    {MASS.)    ADVERTISER 


!  The  ladies  visiting  committee  *$  *■ 
Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for  ^he  Bind 
held  reception  and  entertainment  at  the 
school  yesterday  afternoon,  which  was 
largely  attended. 

\mong  the  well  known  women,  who  are 
on  the  committee  and  who  assisted  at  the 
reception  are  Mrs.  John  Chlpman  Gray. 
Mrs  Larz  Anderson.  Mrs.  Guy  Lowell, 
XTss  Annie  Warren  Mrs.  George  Draper 
Miss  Ellen  Bullard  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Monks. 

BOSTON.  MASS..  EVENING  GLOBE 


— B*~HOtTfc    MLMORIAL   CLUB. 


Concert  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
the   Blind.  y- 

A  large  and  appreciative  audience 
from  all  sections  of  the  city  gathered 
n  the  assembly  hall  cf  the  Perkins  in- 
5titution  for  the  Blind.  East  Broadway, 
South  Boston,  last  evening  at  the  con- 
cert given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Howe  memorial  club,  an  organization 
which  helps  In  securing  reading  matter 
ami  music  for  the  pupils.  The  club  has 
a  fund  from  whit  li  members,  after  they 
leave,  the  school,  are  loaned  money  to 
enable  ibem  to  serine  tools  or  instru- 
ments for  trades  or  professions.  The  pro- 
last  night's  concert  will  be  add- 
ed to  this  fund 

Tho  opening  number  was  Beethoven's 

"Scherzo,"  played  by  the  institution  or- 
chestra with  wonderful  precision.  'I 
nava  nel  Silencio"  from  "Lui 
sung  by  Mine  Gladys  Perkins  Fogg 
was  followed  by  two  piano  solos  well 
rendered  by  Frank  V.  Weaver,  a  former 
Pupil  at  the  institution.  Next  was  a 
reading,  'Through  Fire  and  Water," 
hy  E.  Davisoii,  and  a  male  quartet  sang 
Gardiner's  "Slumber  Song"  and  "In 
May  Time"  by  Billeter.  An  organ  selec- 
tion, intermezzo,  played  by  Richard 
Barnard,  a  pupil  at  the  institution,  was 
well  performed.  Then  came  a  selec- 
tion by  a  string  quintet,  after  which 
Mme  Fogg  sang  a  group  of  songs.  After 
two  piano  s-olos  by  Mr  Weaver  there 
was  a  character  sketch  by  Mr  Davison, 
selections  by  the  male  quartet  and  an 
orchestral  .selection,  the  march  from 
"Athalia." 
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FOR   BENEFIT   OF   BLIND    PUPILS 


Home  Memorial  Club  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion Gives  Entertainment 


A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  gath- 
ered in  the  hall  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
at  South  Boston,  last  evening,  at  the  con- 
cert given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Club,  the  senior  society  of  the 
boys'  department.  The  Howe  Memorial 
Clug,  under  whose  auspices  the  entertain- 
ment was  given,  has  proved  itself  intelli- 
gently self-helpful.  Four  years  ago  a  fund 
was  started,  that  the  club  might  have  the 
means,  whenever  any  of  the  members  left 
school,  to  loan  him  a  sum  of  money  suffi- 
cient for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
tools  or  instruments  for  his  trade  or  pro- 
fession, and  so  to  give  him  a  start.  About 
$150  has  been  already  so  loaned  on  secur- 
ity. The  fund  now  amounts  to  about  $470. 
The  proceeds  of  this  entertainment  will  be 
added  to   this   fund. 

About  three  hundred  were  present,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  dollars  was  realized 
from  the  sale  of  tickets. 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  26,   1906.       K^^^^^^^_    ^— m^.  .^n 

Great  Relief  Fund  Grows  at  Rate 
Of  $2000  Every  Hour,  Night  and  Day 

Total    Last    Night    Had    Reached  $543,561 ,82,   a     Gain 

of  $50,000  for  Yesterday,  to  Which  Big  Firms 

and  All  Classes  Contributed, 


The  great  relief  fund  for  the  California  sufferers  in  the  hands  of.  Kidder, 
Peabodv  &  Co  took  a  jump  of  $50,000  yesterday  by  virtue  of  hundreds  of  fiesh 
ontriouttn"  and  was  brought  up  to  a  total  of  $543,561.82  by  last  nl*ht 
Among  the  notable  contributors  yesterday  were  New  England  members  of 
the  shoe  and  leather  trade,  who  gave,  collectively  $7920  Rice  &  Hutchin. ,  th. 
Tubular  Rivet  &  Stud  Company  and  the  Boston  branch  of  the  United  States 
Leather  Company  giving  $1000  each.  Lucius  Beebe  &  Sons,  the  Sh"«.  Crump 
&  Low  Company  and  an  anonymous  "Friend'  gave  $500  apiece  flsh  dealers  on 
and  near  T  wharf  gathered  and  sent  in  $1210,  and  the  Chee  Kung  Hong,  an 
association  of  Chinese  Masons,  gave  $100.  ;  '  , 

The  complete  list  of  yesterday's  additions  to  the  fund  follows: 

Amount   previously  advised $523,578.31 


II.    E.   ('. 

Sympathy 

Walter  S.   Fox 

w.  r.  s 

Friend - 

tilteabetli  Hoi  lis 

Louis  ;ind   Henry  Lyons ♦•• 

Philip  O.  Woodberry 

Mrs.   M.xgaret  A.  I.itcblleld 

Felix    Pox 

<  'ash 

1  "i  iend -  •  • 

e  r.  Tapley ~ 

Cast! •  — 

;i    Cox 

Ft  ieud 

Mrs.    William  Faxon,  Jr , ■ 

X.   S 

Walnut  Avenue  Congregation  Church 

Wilson   &   Sllsby 

H.  E.   W 

"Mother  and  Me" -•-« 

<'.   E.   Dupee 

Mrs.  George  A.  Farlow 

rj      ^     £ ••• 

Richmond, Cohen  &  Reinherz 

Friend '. 

Christopher   Kells 

Harriett  L.  Kells 

A.  and  J.  B - 

C.   M.   R -- 

E.   A.  R 

j.  k.  n 

Friend ■• 

Herbert  L.  Darling 

t."      v;      s  

Hots1  department,  Perkins  Institute 
for    the    Blind 
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School  Re 
ports. 


We  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  following   School 
reports:  Philadelphia  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New 
York    Institution   for     the  Deaf     and 
Dumb,  Ohio    School    for    the    Blind. 
Perkins       Institution    for    the     Blind 
and  the  Halifax    Institution    for    the 
Deal  and    Dumb. 
BOSTON.    MASS-.    MORNING    HERALP 


Sunday   Apr')  3$    180C 

FAr  tlieJ  purpose  of  securing  fHnds  to 
i.tned   to  graduates  of  the  school  to 
purchase    musical    instruments    or   arti- 
cles with  which  to  >',i«MM#'''  work, 
n,,w<     Memorial   club   oi    the  Per- 
kins  Institution   for   the    Blind   gave   an 
interacting  concert  Wednesday  evening. 
The  club  has  been  in  existerfWp1W  some 
time   ;<ml  has  done  very  effective   work 
in   aiding   the   graduates  of    the   institu- 
tion   in    being    successful    in    life.    The 
recent   affair   was   largely  attended   and 
jLLu_Ld-rnhlr  °"™   ""^  ™nUn«A.. 


324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1906 
MRS.  HOWE  CONTINUES  TO  GAIN 


She  Has  Been  Out  to  Church  Recently  and 
Reads  Much 


Mrs   Julia  Ward  Howe  continues  to. gain 
in   health,    and    last    Sunday    went    to    her 
church,  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  where 
Rev.   Charles   G.   Ames  is  the   pastor.     She 
continues    her     readings     on    Father     Paul 
Sarpl    and    is   now   perusing   the   autobiog- 
raphy   of    A.    D.    White,    who    was    a    col- 
league of  Dr.  Howe  in  the  fruitless  mission 
to  San  Domingo  in  Grant's  Administration, 
thirty-five  years  ago.    The  historical  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  White  interest  her,  particularly 
those    concerning  the   statesmen   of  Venice 
and  of  France,  and  she  follows  with  sym- 
pathy   the    efforts    of    Italian    Catholics    to 
make  the  Roman  Church  more  democratic. 
Of  her  four  sons-in-law,  one,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
is  now  in  Greece,  and  another.  Mr.  Elliott, 
is  painting  In  Spain. 


BOSTON  'MASSA  RECORD 


Tceedr.y.  Mr.y  1  '10"r 

Supt.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion, is  traveling  in  Europe,  and  taking  a 
much  needed  rest  from  his  work.  He  is 
expected  to  return  in  September. 

WALTHAM    CMASS.1    FREE   PRESS, 


Wcrines.e^y,  Way  2,  ISfJG. 


EXCELLENT 


n 


Presented  al  Congregation- 
al Church. 


By  Pupils  from  (lie  Perkins'  In- 
stitute lor  the 


it  i 


At  the  GongregaWonnl  church  Im si 
evening  an  excellent  concert  was  pre- 
seilteil  by  pupils  from  Hie  Perkins  In 
slltute  lor  tlio  I'.limi.  The  affair  was 
uimIihIcI  under  the  auspices  of  the 
l'.araca    class,   and    il    proved   a    marked 

success  in  every  respect. 
Al   ilie  hour  set    for  the  opening  of 

flic   concert    there    was   an    audience   of 

iiboul    12.",   in    the  church,   ami    many 
others  arrived  later. 

The  following  program  was  rendered 
under  the  direction  of  Everett  H.  Davi- 
son: 

Orchestra,     "Bridal     Rose     Over- 

liire"    I. a  vale 

Violil/  solo.    "Am    Spielplats".  .  .  .  Walle 
Allied   N,  Heron  X. 

Son-.   "Conquered"    Watson 

Charles  11.  Amadou. 
Selected  reading, 

Everett  EL  Davison. 
Flute  solo.  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 

John  Wetheril. 
Orchestra.  "Moonlight  Serenade." 
Clarinet  solo.  "Echoes  from  Ireland." 
Edward    R.    Kay. 

Cornet  sol,,.  "Columbia   Polka" 

ftollinson 
Charles  11.  Amadou. 
Piano  solo.  ••Impromptu".  .  .  .Reinholdt 

Richard   Barnard. 
Selected  reading, 

Everett  U.   Davison. 
Orchestra,  "The  Idolizers." 

The  orchestra  numbers  were  ex 
ecu  ted  in  •••  most  creditable  mannei 
and  were  received  with  well  merited 
applause.  The  solo  work  by  Messrs 
lleroux.  Wetheril.  Ray  and  Amadoi 
was  very  line,  and  the  artists  were  re 
pealcdl.v  called   upon   lor  encores. 

The  piano  selection  by  Richard  Bar 
nard  was  in  harmony  with  the  othci 
numbers,  and  he  rendered  excellent 
service  as  accompanist. 

The  musicians  were  assisted  by  Mr 
Everett  II.  Davison,  who  gave  scveni 
readings,  which  added  much  to  the  ex 
ceiience  of  the  program. 

A  substantial  sum  was  realized 
from  I  he  conceit,  ami  it  will  be  used 
1:0  assist  a  member  of  the  l'.araca  class 
«  ho  is  a  pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institute 


NO.    ADAMS    (MASS.)    TRANSCRIPT 


Thyratay.  M.".y  3.  1906 

To  Teacli  the  15>lml 

Miss  Louise  McCann,  Yvno  complete  i 
her  course  at  the  Normal  school  this 
year,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  York  city, 
where  she  will  teach  mixed  grades. 

She  is  the  second  student  from  the 
Normal  school  to  enter  upjn  work  of 
this  nature.  Miss  Eugenia  Locke,  who 
took  a  special  course  In  1903-04  has 
since  been  teaching  very  successfully 
at  tihe  Perkins  institute  foi  the  blind, 
Boston,  Mass. 


71TM 
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Thursiiy    May  3    1 

CONCERT  BY  BLIND  PUPILS* 

A  concert  was  given  Tuesday  ev- 
ening in  the  parlors  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  by  pupils  from  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  Nearly 
every  seat  was  occupied  and  those 
present  listened  to  one  of  the  best  en- 
tertainments given  in  the  church  for 
a  long  time.  The  entertainment  was 
furnished  by  an  orchestra,  a>  reader 
and  soloists.  The  program  consisted 
of  12  numbers  and  lasted  for  over  two 
hours.  The  selections  by  the  orches- 
tra were  exceptionally  well  rendered, 
as  was  the  cornet  and  clarinet  duet  by 
Edward  R.  Ray  and  Charles  Amadou. 

B^TOM^HJERAL^ 
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FRIDAY,    MAY   11,   1906. 

FREE  ALCOHOL  PLEA 
OF  AUTO  DEALERS 

Boston  Association,  at  Dinner, 

Put  Themselves  on  Record 

as  Favoring  the  Bill. 

After  a  very  enjoyable  dinner  at  the 
Lenox  Hotel  last  night  the  members  oi 
the  Boston  Automobile  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion had  an  informal  discussion  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  oi 
the  association,  .vbout  30  members  were 
Present,  and  the  business  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Kenneth  A.  Skinner, 
with  Chester  I.  Campbell,  secretary. 
The  general  plans  of  the  association  in 
regard  to  membership  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  association's  affairs  were 
talked  over,  and  a  committee  of  Ave  was 
appointed  to  consider  some  important  d<  - 
tads  and  to  report  at  a  future  meetmg 
0SV1w\'sSSyoled°tnhat  the  secretary  be  in- 

some  years  given  their  cars  ior 

with    the    lleari>       '  '     ....    sl,ort    time     'M 
next  month  .„    be    an. 

tog-      ,      ,i    vc    their   own   cars,    and    in  a 
n  "AV  he  a  reunion  for   men   In   the 
SaWas  a    worthy  charity. 


324     Washington    Street,     Boston,     Mass. 


WEDNESDAY,   MAY  16,   1906 

Benefit   Concert  for  a   Blind  Man 

When  contributions    for  the  sufferers   at 
San  Francisco  were  pouring  into  the  hands 
of    Kidder,    Peabody    &    Company,    a    sub- 
stantial sum  was  added  to  the  relief  fund 
by    the  faculty   and   pupils   of  the   Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.    Not  content  with 
this    manifestation    of  sympathy,    the   boys 
of   the   school   are  entering  with  zest   into 
preparations  for  a  concert,   to  be  given  by 
the     school     orchestra,     assisted     by     Miss 
Hilda    Swartz,    soprano,    and    William    D. 
Strong,   pianist,   in   the  hall  of  the  institu- 
tion   on    Monday    evening,    May    21,    at    S 
o'clock,     for    the    benefit    of    Cha'rles     W. 
Spencer,  a  blind  man  who  lost  all  his  pos- 
sessions in  the  earthquake  and  fire.    A  very 
interesting    programme    is    offered    for    the 
occasion,    and    the    performance    promise* 
to  be  of  more  than  usual  merit. 

3C3TON,  MASS.,  EVENING  HERALD 


S--/C-6J 


AID    BLIND   QUAKER    LOSER. 

A  concert  will  be  given  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  Monday  evening 
by  the  school  orchestra,  assisted  by 
Miss  Hilda  Swartz,  soprano,  and  Will- 
iam D.  Strong,  pianist.  The  proceeds 
will  be  devoted  to  re-establishing  in 
business  Charles  W.  Spencer,  a  blind 
graduate  of  the  school,  who  lost  his 
possessions  at  San  Francisco. 

BOSTON,    (MASS/;,    JOURNAL 


W&&pft?,?J,"iy    iy.  ~.y  hp   1*v^6 

BLIND  PUPILS  10  GIVE 
CONCERT  FOR  CHARITY 



■ 

The  boys  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  have  a  deep  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  any  others  upon  whom  mia- 
fortunes  may  come.  In  an  effort  to 
benefit    one    who,    like     themselves,     Is 

bereft  of  sight  and  who  has  lost  his  all 
in  the  burning  of  San  Francisco,  Charles 
W.  Spencer,  the  orchestra  of  the  school, 
assisted  by  Miss  Hilda  Swartz,  soprano, 
and  William  D.  Strong,  pianist,  will  give 
a  concert  in  the  hall  of  the  institution 
on  Monday  evening,  May  21,  at  8 
o'clock.  A  very  fine  program  has  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  great  interest  to 
all    music   lovers  and   philanthropists. 

SOSTON,  MASS..  MORNING  GLOB? 


Wedrv-sd.-iy,  Way  H6,  '°"r 
TO    HELP    BLIND    SUFFERER. 


Boys  of  the  Perkins  Institution  Wil 

Give  a  Concert. 

The  boys  of  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the     blind,     assisted      by      Miss      Hilda 
3wartz  soprano  and  William  D.   Strong 
pianist,    will    give    a    concert    for    the 
jenefit  of  Charles  W.   Spencer,   a  blind 
nan  who  lost  all  his  possessions  in  the 
San  Francisco   earthquake  and  fire.    A 
rich  and  varied  program  is  promised  fc  ~ 
the  entertainment,   which  will  be  give, 
In    the    hall    of    the   institution    Monda 
evening,  May  31,  at  8  o'clock,  and  a  rov 
sical  treat  is  assured  to  all  who  attend. 


BOSTON    HERALD 
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WEDNESDAY,   MAY   16,   1906. 


IMS  530  YEAR 

Boston's  Oldest  Music  Society 

Has  100  Blind  as  Guests 

in  Jordan  Hall, 


The  Orpheus  Musical  Society  gave  a 
concert  of  German  songs  at  Jordan  Hall 
last  evening  with  a  chorus  of  .60  male 
voices.  Each  of  the  eight  songs  showed 
the  careful  training  of  Director  Carl 
Kaufmann.  The  excellent  articulation 
of  the  chorus  was  not  the  least  credit- 
able feature.  Many  said  after  the  con- 
cert there  is  no  doubt  that  this  chorus 
stands  alone  in  the  rendition  of  German 
songs. 

The  number  that  seemed  to  please 
most  was  "Xainie,"  a  poem  by  Schiller, 
music  by  Joseph  Brambach.  .1.  Craig 
Kelley  accompanied  at  the  organ  and 
I'".  10.  Dodge  played  the  kettle  drum. 
ri  lit'  other  selections  by  the  chorus  were: 
"lin  Maien."  by  A.  Brambach,;  "Ursure 
Berge."  hy  JJ.  Suter;  "Am  Ammersee," 
bj  Ferd.  Langer;  "Saechsisches  Gaffe 
'  "  by  Baehe-Hans;  "Der  Schweizer" 
and  "Dei-  Soklat,"  by  Friedrich  Sllcher, 
and  "I'nler  deni  Doppeladler,"  by  J.  F. 
Wagner. 

The  Carolyn  Belcher  string  quartet, 
tin-  Misses  Carolyn  Belcher,  Anna  Eloh- 
orn.  Helen  Reynolds  and  Charlotte 
White,  assisted  by  otto  Frftzche,  clari- 
netist, played  a  Brahms  allegro  and 
adagio;  D  Osten-Sacken's  "Berceuse" 
and  a  polka  by  Olazunow,  Their  se- 
lections were  well  received.  Miss  Kdna 
May  Anderson,  soprano,  and  Miss  Ada 
J.  Roope,  contralto,  sang  several  solos 
and  duets  acceptably.  Mrs.  Jennie 
Russell  <"olpitt  accompanied  pn  the 
piano  for   the  soloists. 

•  Bv  courtesy  of  the  Orpheus  society 
!(m  pupils  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
were  guests,  having  a  section  of  the 
balcony  reserved  for  them. 

The    concert    was    given    to    mark    the 

Id  anniversary  of  t lie  society,  which  is 
the  oldest  German  singing  society  in 
Xew  England.  During  its  half-century 
of  existence  some  of  the  most  prominent 
musical  directors  have  been  connected 
with  the  society. 

BOSTON    (MASS/,   TRAVELER 
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PERKINS  GRADUATION. 

The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Sohool  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton Theatre  on  Tuesday.  June  5,  at  3 
P.  M. 


324     Washington    Stbbkt,    Boston.    Mass 


SATURDAY,   MAY  19,   1906 
Protecting:     the     Blind 

Mayor    Fitzgerald     recently    had    his     Bt 
tention  called  to   the  lack  of  means  of  es 
cape    from    the   Perkins   Institution    for   the 
Blind,   South  Boston,   in   case  a  flre   ^outf 
occur.        Acting      Building      Commissar 
Dogue    recently    made    an    investigation    of 
the    conditions    and    became    of    the    same 
opinion,      As   a    result    the    changes  are  be 
ing  made  at  slight  expense. 
BLIND     CHILDREN     TO     GRADUATE 

Perkins      Institution      Will      Hare     It* 
,   Annual     Excrci«es     Jnne     5 

of1^^6  -B°fK0n  Theatre-   °n   the  afternoon 
of  June  o.   the  graduating  exercises  of  the 

Sh«M%   Inf,t1tutlon      a»d      Massachusetts 
Schoo     for   the   Blind,    will    be    held.     Hon 
Francis   Appleton    will    preside.     Rev     Wil- 
adTress'.   McE1Veen'    Ph' D-    will   deliverjm 


BOSTON    'MASS.1    RECORD 


MORE  FIRE 
ESCAPES 

Needed  at  Perkins  In= 
stitution,  Says  Logue 

Acting  Building  Comm'r  Logue,  who  re- 
cently made  an   examination  of  the  build- 
ing  of    the    Perkins     Institution     for     the 
Blind,  has  reported  to  the  mavor  that  the 
Tneans   of   escape   in    case    of   fire    are    not 
isufficient  to  protect  the  inmates.    He  says 
I the  conditions  can  be  improved  at  a  very 
slight  expense. 

He  informed  the  mayor  that  he  wo'uld 
notify  the  management,  but  it  was  stated 
at  the  Institution  that  he  had  not  done  so 
up  to  1  p.m.  Tntil  the  official  notice  was 
received  the  management  declined  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter. 

SCrTON.  MASS..  EVEN'NG   UERAL0 


NOT   ADEQUATE 

Commissioner  Logue  Reports 

on  the  Perkins  Institution 

as  to  Fire  Escapes. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  South  Boston  is  not  properly  pro- 
tected with  fire  escapes,  says  Building 
Commissioner  Logue,  and  he  ,  has  so 
notified  the  management. 

The  matter  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  Mavor  Fitzgerald  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  he  asked  Commissioner  Logue  for  a 
report  The  commissioner  thinks  the  in- 
stitution can  improve  the  conditions  at 
slight  expense.  ■         . 

\s  vet  the  mayor  s  office  has  not  been 
informed  of  what  steps  have  been  taken 
hv  the  management  of  the  institution. 

30ST0N    (MASS  j    AMSR1CAR 
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pry 


WOULD  GUARD  DOME 
FROM  FII  NIGER 


In  order  to  afford  better  protection  to 
the  inmates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Acting  Building  Commissioner 
Logue  hns  reported  to  the  Mayor  that  the 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  Are  should  be 
Improved  by  the  construction  <>f  mote  fire 
escapes  lie  says  this  can  be  done  at  a 
very  slight  expense.  The  management  re- 
fused to  discuss  Mr.  Logne's  opinion  until 
the  matter  was  brought  to  their  notice 
illy. 


Qv_STON,  MASS..  MOPNIMC  GLOB? 


NOT  ENOUGH  FIRE  ESCAPES. 

Acting  Building  Commlss'oner  Logue 
So  Notifies  Managers  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 


Charles  Logue,  acting  building  com- 
missioner, having  been  requested  by  the 
mayor  to  make  an  Investigation  of  the 
fire  escape  facilities  In  the  Perkins  in- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  re- 
ported that  in  his  judgment  the  means 
of  escape  in  that  institution  are  not 
sufficient  to  protect  the  inmates.  The 
conditions,  he  stated,  could  be  Improved 
at  a  very  slight  expense.  The  man- 
agement has  been  notified  by  the  acting 
building  commissioner. 

BOSTON.    MASS..    MORN1NC    HERALD 


The  New  Bedford  Woman's  Club  at 
its  annual  meeting  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  Mrs.  Ida  T 
Woodworth;  vice-presidents,  Miss  Clara 
A.  Wen  ton.  Miss  Ella  P.  Ivers;  clerk, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hatchett;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Shinnev;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Etta  M.  Abbott.  The  com- 
mittee on  work  for  the  blind  stated  that 
(58  blind  people  had  been  located  in  New 
Bedford,  and  that  six  of  these  had 
been  placed  in  the  Perkins  Institution  in 
South  Boston.  The  committee  on  play- 
grounds reported  plariv  foT  the  summer 
work  and  asked  for  a  generous  appro- 
priation. It  was  voted  to  give  the 
money  raised  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses during  the  year  to  these  two 
committees.  The  play,  "A  Rival  by  Re- 
vest," has  just  been  successfully  given 
Wf  the  ciub,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
pnxajithropic  purposes. 


3* 
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LOST  ALL   IN   QUAKE 



Seneflt     Given    for     Blind     Sufferer 
from   'Frisco  Disaster. 

Charles  Frederick  W.  Spencer,  a  grad- 
late  of  the  Perkins  Institute  of  the 
31ind,  lost  all  his  business,  tools  and 
everything,  in  the  earthquake  at  San 
Francisco.  He  arrived  in  Boston,  re- 
cently, and  last  evening  a  benefit  was 
£iven  him  at   the   Instil  U 

He  was  graduated  from  the  class  of 
.872.  having  entered  in  ISG5.  While  at 
the  institute  he  learned  piano  tuning 
and  moved  to  San  Francisco  in  187'! 
Two  weeks  ago  his  schoolmates  hpard 
of  his  plight  and  planned  the  successful 
benefit  of  last  evening. 


)    |\l 

For-     dVva_TV^S>      W-    ^b^en. c_e."r\ 
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SPR'NGFIELD    (MASS.^    REPUBLICAN 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
institution  and  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  blind,  will  be  held  in  the  Boston  thea- 
ter at  Boston  June  5.  Francis  Appleton 
will    preside.     Rev    William    T.    McElveen 


& 


will 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  22,  1906. 


AID    BLIND    QUAKE    LOSEE. 

Concert  at  Perkins  Institution  for  F. 

W.  Spencer,  Graduate,  Who 

Lost  Piano  Store. 


A  concert  was  given  in  Music  Hall  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  last  evening,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Frederick  W.  Spencer,  a  gradu- 
ate, who  lost  his  business  in  the  San 
Francisco  fire. 

He  had  a  piano  sales,  tuning  and 
repairing  establishment.  Besides  the 
institution  orchestra,  the  performers 
were  William  D.  Strong,  Miss  Hilda 
Swartz  and   Horatio   Parker. 


BOSTON,    (MASS.>,  JOURNAL 
Tuesday,  May  22,  i^o*  ■ 

I,  LOST  ALL 
IN  EARTHQUAKE 


Penniless  and  destitute,  with   h 
ness  gone,  his  tools  destroyed  and  even 
bis   clothing   lost,    Charles    Frederick    W 
Spencer    of    San    Francisco,    a    graduate 
of  the  Perkin"s"Tnstitntion  for  the  Blind, 
South    Boston,    is    to    be    given  '  tr—vw 
start    in    the    world    by    the    institution. 
An    entertainment   was   given   there  last 
night    for    his   benefit.     Several    hundred 
dollars  was  raised,  and  this  will  be 
to    Spencer    at    once. 

Spencer  was  a  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1872.  He  entered  in  L8SS  and  during 
the  time  he  was  there  was  con»id< 
the  most  brilliant  scholar  in  the  school. 
He  learned  piano-tuning  and  in 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  he  was  comfort- 
ably fixed.  Everything  he  had  in  the 
world  was  destroyed  then,  and  he  has 
since    been    living   on    charity. 

Two  weeks  ago  his  old  schoolmates 
heard  of  his  plight  and  the  benefit  was 
planned.  It  was  given  by  Miss  Hilda 
Schwartz,  soprano;  William  Dietrich 
Strong  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  pianist;  John  Hart  well 
and  the  regular  Perkins  Institution 
chfcstra.  --^ 
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STRINGER,  BLIND  DEAF-MUTE. 
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Tommy    Has    Developed    Wonderfully   Under    His   New   Teacher,    Miss    Annie 

Carbee — Never  Happier   Than   When   Rummaging   Among   the   Wheels 

of  an   Old   Clock  —  Likes   to   Feel   of   Motor   Cars  —  How 

He  Picked    Out  a   Lock  at   a   Hardware   Store. 


jrjrjz&r  Rear- 


3  yx&jv&s  &rxzivG£X\ 


IN  A  few  weeks  tiie  school  term  01 
the  Perkins  institute  will  end,  and 
Thomas  Stringer,  the  blind  deaf 
mute,  will  have  completed  the  most  try- 
ing year  since  the  work  of  reclaiming 
him  from  intellectual  eclipse  was  begun 
15  j  ears  ago. 

Within  the  year  Miss  Ruth  Tj.  Thomas, 
the  teacher  who  gave  her  whole  time  to 
the  training  of  the  lad.  and  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  lost  her  life  while  bathing 
In  the  surf  at  Scituate.  For  weeks  and 
■months  the  boy  grieved  and  refused  to 
he  corn  lotted.  Then,  when  his  education 
v.as  again  taken  up  with  Miss  Annie 
Carbee  as  his  instructor,  both  teacher 
and  pupil  were  groping  in  the  dark.  For 
Miss  Thomas'  record  of  her  work  could 
not  be  found,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
know  where  to  take  up  the  work  that 
had  been  dropped. 

Miss  Carbee  was  a  graduate  of  Bos- 
ton university,  and  though  she  was 
■without  experience  in  teaching  the 
blind,  U  was  the  belief  of  all  who  knew 
her  that  she  was  pan 
to    such    a    task    as    the    ti  of    a 

blinA  deaf    mute.     At   first    there    wa 
trying    time,    during    which    pupil 
teacher    were  'ring    to    get    into 

communii  .Hon.    Tl  that 

hart  been  i  ne  an 

accomplished     fact,    and    the    education 
of  the.   boy    was    begun   again    with   per- 
accord  bel  \\  •  en  the.  two. 


During  the  year  the  boy,  or  young 
man  in  years,  for  Tom's  20th  birthday 
will  come  in  August,  has  developed  rap- 
idly. His  mind  has  broadened,  and  he  is 
interested  in  many  things  where  before 
his  ideas  were  concentrated  upon  a  few. 
Above  all,  his  mechanical  bent  has  be- 
come more  pronounced,  and  this  he  has 
shown  in  a  hundred  ways. 

Though  his  affliction  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Helen  Keller  and  he  is  being' 
educated  along  the  same  general  lines 
emnloved  in  her  case  the  characteristic:; 
of  the  two  differ  sharply.  Helen  Keller  ' 
liked  study  for  its  own  sake,  while  Tom 
has  far  different  ideas  upon  the  subject. 
To  be  sure  be  studies  hard  and  con- 
s' i.  ntiously  and  to  good  purpose,  bul 
when  the  time  for  relaxation  conies  Be 
3  not  seek  it  in  a  book.  Instead,  he 
is  never  happier  than  when  he  is  rum- 
maging among  the  wheels  and  springs 
of  some  old  clock,  or  is  up  to  his  ankles 
in  shavings  beside  his  carpein 
ich. 

The  Work  that  he  turns  out  is  a  mar- 
vel of  exactness,  for  his  sensitive  touch 
ii  once  recognises  any  inequality  of  the 
joining  and  he  will  not  be  contented 
until  the  trouble  is  remedied,  lie  makes 
.hairs,  tables  and  desks  that  ho  de- 
Mind,  it  was  the  belief  of  all  who  new 

It    was    only   a    few   days    ago    that     he 

finished    a  drawer   all    bul    the   lock. 

He    had    none   .-it    hand   and   announced 


=  that  he  wished  to  go  himself  to  a  hard- 
ware store  and  select  one.  He  went 
with  a  friend,  who  made  his  wants 
known  to  the  storekeeper,  and  imme- 
diately an  assortment  was  laid  before 
nim.  He  ran  his  fingers  lightly  over 
each,  but  would  have  none  of  them. 
Alore  locks  were  brought  out  and  still 
Tom  refused  to  find  any  good  in  them. 
His  friend  had  begun  te  suspect  and 
the  storekeeper  had  become  convinced 
that  Tom  didn't  know  what  he  wanted, 
when  at  last  he  hit  upon  one  over 
which  he  lingered  a  moment,  then  held 
it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  had 
found  what  he  wanted,  rnough  he  had 
handled  nearly  the  entire  stock  before 
he  hit  upon  it. 

During    the    latter    part    of    the    year 
Tom,    with    his    teacher,    has    attended 
some  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  in- 
stitute.  Physics,   geometry  and  English 
have   occupied   the   greater  part   of   his 
time,  and  in  all  he  has  mad9  an  excel- 
lent record.  In  an  examination  in  geom- 
etry  about    a   week   ago   he   received   a 
mark  of  95,   though  mathematics  is  by 
no    means    his    favorite    study.    In    the 
physics     class    he   was   in   his    element. 
He    entered    the   *»lass   as   It   was    upon 
the  subject  of  "hetit,"  and  the  Workings 
ot  a  steam  engine  were  being  explained. 
He  went  into  the  subject  with  his  whole 
soul    and    mastered    readily    the   princi-  I 
pies  involved. 

A  time  of  unalloyed  joy  was  when  he 
was  taken  to  the  automobile  show. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  he  had  his 
first  experience  in  motoring  in  a  run 
In  a  touring  ear  from  the  Perkins  insti- 
tute to  Sharon.  At  the  end  of  the  run 
he  went  over  the  big  machine  inch  by 
inch  with  one  hand,  all  the  time  busilv 
questioning  his  teacher,  Miss  Thomas, 
With  the  other.  For  weeks  afterward 
'<•  talked  of  the  run,  and  asked  ques- 
tion after  question. 
At   the   show   this   spring    he   ran   his 


hands  over  the  various  types  of  cars  and 
seemed  to  grasp  quickly  the  explana- 
tions  that   were   made    tor   him.    fa  one 

instance  his  fingers  were  sliding  over  a 
headlight  of  a  car,  when  he  stopped 
short  and  announced  that  the  glass 
Was  broken.  The  exhibitor  promptly 
said  that  he  was  mistaken,  but  investi- 
gation showed  a  tiny  crack  that  was 
barely  perceptible  to  the  eye.  and  whol- 
ly imperceptible  to  the  untrained  touch. 

With  the  coming  of  the  long  summer 
"'  \cation  Tom  will  go  to  the  farm  of  his 
friends,  Rev  William  L.  Brown  and  his 
daughter.  Miss  Laura  A.  Brown,  at 
Wrenlham.  Tn  this  farm  Tom  feels  a 
sort  of  .  proprietary  interest,  for  year 
alter  year  he  has  spent  his  summers 
I  her*  Already  he  is  making  his  prep- 
arations, and  an  accumulation  of  boTts, 
locks  heels  and  springs  tells  of  the 
busy  time  that  is  at  hand. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  Tom's  am- 
bitions to  walk  from  Boston  to  Wren- 
tham,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  As  an  ex- 
ample of  his  persLstance  when  an  idea 
has  once  entered  his  head,  it  is  told  of 
him  that  on  his  last  visit  to  the  farm  he 
measured  off  a  course  in  the  orchard. 
and  then  allowing  20  minutes  to  the  mile, 
walked  eight  hours  and  20  minutes  be- 
tween  morning  and  night.  He  finished 
footsore  and  tired,  but  triumphant. 
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XK.   OF    BLI\D   PUPILS. 


,-#rk  of  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind  never  fails  to  claim  the  attention 
of  all  who '  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  education.  To  these  a  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  attend  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  school,  which  will  be  held 
at  Boston  theater  Tuesday  afternoon,  June 
5.  at  3  o'clock.  Among  the  attractive  fea- 
ture on  the  program  are  the  songs  and 
games  of  the  children,  illustrating  "Festi- 
val Days,"  an  exercise  in  physics  and 
one  in  physiology  by  the  older  pupils,  edu- 
cational gymnastics  and  a  military  drill. 
The  orchestra  of  the  school  will  play  a 
movement  from  Haydn's  fifth  symphony 
and  a  march  by  Mendelssohn,  and  a  cho- 
rus of  girls  will  sing  "Summer  Fancies," 
by  Metra.  Dr  William  T.  Mcllveen  will 
urge  upon  the  public  the  just  claims  of 
the  kindergarten  for  a  liberal  support. 
Francis  H.  Appleton  will  give  diplomas 
to  the  three  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  including  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  in- 
teresting deaf-blind  student.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  at  the  institution  in  South 
Boston  or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind, 
383  Boylston  street.  Boston. 
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COMMENCEMENT   AT 

THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

The  comm<  '  exercises  of  the  Per- 

kins Institution  for  the  Blind  will  take 
place  in  Boston  theatre  on  Tuesday,  June 
.".,   at  3  p.m. 

The.  programme  which  is  offered  for  this 
asion  is  well  calculated  to  show  dome- 
thing  of  eaeli  phase  of  the  scheme  of"  edu- 
cation here  employed.  There  are  Interest- 
ing games  and  songs  by  the  kindergarten 
children,  exercises  by  the  older  pupils  In 
physics  and  physiology,  educational  gym- 
nastics and  a  military  drill  and  fine  orches- 
tral numbers  from  Haydn  and  Mendcla- 
!  sohn. 

Rev.  William  T.  McElveen,  Ph.  D.,  will 
speak,  upon  the.  work  of  the  kindergarten. 
F.  H.  Appleton  will  preside  and  will  give 
diplomas  to  the  three  graduates.  Among 
these  is  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  first  deaf- 
blind  student  to  complete  the  prescribed 
course  in  this  school  and  receive  this 
mark  of  approbation. 


I 


Commencement  exercises  will  be  held  at 
Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June 
5,  at  three  o'clock.  The  kindergarten  de- 
partment will  be  represented  by  the  songs 
and  games  of  the  children,  illustrating  ' '  Fes- 
tival Days,"  and  Dr.  William  T.  McElveen 
will  make  an  address  upon  the  work  of  the 
little  school.  The  older  pupils  will  give  an 
exercise  in  physics  and  one  in  physiology, 
while  choice  musical  selections  by  orchestra 
and  chorus,  educational  gymnastics,  and  a 
military  drill  will  be  interesting  features 
of  the  occasion.  The  graduating  class  of 
three  members  includes  Elizabeth  Robin, 
the  attractive  deaf-blind  student,  who  has 
won  her  diploma  through  her  own  unremit- 
ting efforts.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the  institution  in  South  Boston  or  at  the 
salesroom  for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 


BOSTON     POST, 

MAY    26,    1906 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 
OF  THE  BLIND  PUPILS 

Tickets  for  ,  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  l 
Blind,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  5, 
at  3  o'clock,  are  already  in  brisk  demand 
among  those  who  know  and  appreciate 
the   work   of   the   school. 

This  will  be  shown  in  its  several  as- 
pects by  the  games  and  songs  of  the 
kindergarten  children,  Illustrative  of 
"Festival  Days";  exercises  in  physics 
and  physiology  by  the  older  pupils,  fine 
musical  numbers  by  orchestra  and  cho- 
rus,   and    educational    gymnastics. 

Dr.  William  T.  McElveen  will  speak 
upon  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment. There  are  three  graduates 
one  of  them  being  the  Interesting  blind- 
deaf  pupil,  Elizabeth  Robin,  who  has 
completed  satisfactorily  the  prescribed 
course  of  the  school  and  has  earned  her 
diploma. 
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BY    BLIND    PUPILS. 


Graduation   Exercises  of  Perkins   In- 
stitution Next  Tuesday. 
The    simple    announcement    that    the 

graduation  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind  will  be  held  at 
Boston  theatre  next  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  3  b'clock  will  be  sufficient  assurance 
of  a  rich  treat  to  those  who  have  en- 
joyed  these  occasions  in   the   past. 

There  are  many  attractive  numbers 
on  the  program,  including  the  songs  and 
games  of  the  kindergarten  children, 
illustrating  "Festival  Days,"  an  exer- 
cise in  physics,  and  one  in  physiology 
by  the  older  pupils;  several  numbers 
by  orchestra  and  chorus  and  an  ex- 
ample of  educational  gymnastics. 

Rev  Dr  Wm.  T.  McElveen  will  be  the 
speaker  of  the  day,  taking  for  his  theme 
the  work  and  needs  of  the  kinder  gar  ten. 
Hon  F.  H.  Appleton,  who  will  preside, 
will  give  diplomas  to  the  three  girls  of 
the   graduating   class,   among   whom   is 

Elizabeth  Robin,  the  deaf  and  blind 
pupil.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
institution  in  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesrooms  for  the  blind,  3S3  Boylston  st. 
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BOSTON,    MAY   26,    1906. 

COMMENCEMENT      EXERCISES 
BLIND    PUPILS. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the-  Blind  will 
be  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Tues- 
day afternoon.  June  5,  at  3  o'clock. 
Tickets  are  already  in  brisk  demand. 
The  work  of  the  school  will  be  shown 
by  games- and  songs  of  the  kindergar- 
en    children    illustrative    of    "Festival 


Hays"  by  exercises  in  physics  njH 
Physiology  by  the  older  pupils  by  fine 
musical  numbers  by  orchestrd  and 
JJonw  and  by  educational  gymSi 
les.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McElveen  will  S££ 
upon  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  r2 
partmenr.  There  are  three  iraduatet 
one  of  them  the  interesting  deaf-bllS 
pnpil    Elizabeth  Robin,  who  has  com- 

£££  nBndiShfaCt<>rily      the      P^ffil 
course  and  has    earned    her    diploma 

Tickets   at    the    Institution    in    South 

Boston  or  at    the    salesroom    for    the" 

blind,  Xo.  383  Boylston  street,  Boston 

WORCESTER  (MASS.)  GAZETTE. 
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The  graduating:  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins  Institute  for    the    Blind,    In    Bos- 
ton,   will    be    held    in    Boston    theatre. 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  6,  at  8  o'clock. 
The  work  of  this  institute  has  always 
?een   of   considerable   Interest   to  Wor- 
cester people,  who  will  undoubtedly  be 
Interested  in   the  commencement  exer- 
:ises.      There  are  three  in  the  graduat- 
.ng   class,    Ida    Amelia       Cross,     Ellen 
Jane  Smith  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
the    beautiful    deaf-blind    pupil.        The 
program,     includes    music    by    the    or- 
chestra,  the   work  of  the  kindergarten 
department,  which  includes  an  address 
on   the    work    of   the    kindergarten,    bv 
Rev  William  T.  McElveen,  Ph.  D.      Tb° 
kindergarten    children   will   give   an   il- 
lustration of  festival  days  in   the  kin- 
ldergarten    and    the    Kinder    orchestra 
will  play.      The  girls  of  the  graduating 
class  will  give  an   exercise   in   physics 
and  a  girl's  chorus  will  sing  "Summer 
Fancies."       The   second      half     of  the 
program  will  begin  with  a  military  drill 
by  a  class  of  boys,  followed  by  educa- 
tional gymnastics  by  the  girls  and  an 
sxerclse   in   physiology   by  the  boys   of 
'he   eighth   class.       Hon   Francis   Hen- 
\y  Appleton  will  present  the  diplomas, 
md  a  march  by  the  orchestra  will  com- 
plete the  program. 

SOMERVILLE   {MASS.^   JOURNAL 


Friday,  May  25,   1906. 

■COMMEKCEMENT    BY    BLIND    PUPILS. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  will  take 
place  in  Boston  theatre  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, June  5.  at  3  o'clock.  The  pro- 
gramme which  is  offered  for  this  occa- 
sion is  well  calculated  to  show  something 
•of  each  phase  of  the  scneme  of  education 
here  employed.  There  are  interesting 
games  and  songs  by  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, exercises  by  the  older  pupils  in 
physics  and  physiology,  educational  gym- 
nastics, and  a  military  drill  and  fine  or- 
chestral numbers  from  Haydn  and  Men- 
delssohn. Dr.  William  T.  McElveen  will 
speak  upon  the  work  of  the  kindergarten. 
Hon.  F.  H.  Appleton  will  preside,  and  will 
give  diplomas  to  the  three  graduates, 
among  whom  is  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  first 
deaf-blind  student  to  complete  the  pre- 
scribed course  in  this  school,  and  receive 
this  mark  of  approbation.  Tickets  may  I) 
•obtained  at  the  institution  in  South  Boston, 
■or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  3v! 
Boylstmi  street,  Boston. 

"ALL    RIVER    'MASS.1    GLOBE 
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Miss  Emma  Veasey  of  Broadway  and 
Miss  Margaret  Cobrey  of  Linden  street 
are  visiting  at  the  Perkins'  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston  for  a  few 
days. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1906 
BLIND  GIRLS  TO  BE  GRADUATED 


Annual  Exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion to  Be  Held  June  5 


e  work  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
or  the  Blind  never  fails  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  education.  To  these  a  cordial 
invitation  Is  extended  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  school,  which 
will  be  held  at  Boston  Theatre  on  Tues- 
afternoon,   June   5,   at   three   o'clock. 


day 


the 


Among  the  attractive  features  on 
programme  are  the  songs  and  games  of 
the  children,  illustrating  "Festival  Days," 
an  exercise  in  physics  and  one  in  physi- 
ology by  the  older  pupils,  educational 
gymnastics  and  a  military  drill.  The  or- 
chestra of  the  school  will  play  a  move- 
ment from  Haydn's  fifth  symphony  and 
a  march  by  Mendelssohn,  and  a  chorus 
of  girls  will  sing  "Summer  Fancies"  by 
Metra.  Dr.  William  T.  McElveen  will 
urge  upon  the  public  the  just  claims  of 
the  kindergarten  for  a  liberal  support. 
Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  who  will  pre- 
side, will  give  diplomas  to  the  three 
girls  of  the  graduating  class,  including 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  interestingdeaf- 
blind  student  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
at  the  institution  in  South  Boston  or  at 
the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boyl- 
fiton  street,  Boston. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1906. 

EXERCISES  BY  BLIND  STUDENTS. 

An  interesting  occasion  is  an- 
nounced for  Tuesday,  June  5.  when 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  its  commencement  exercises 
in  the  Boston  Theatre  at  3  P.  M. 

Among  the  features  are  the  songs 
and  games  of  the  children,  illustrat- 
ing "Festival  Days,"  an  exercise  in 
physics  and  one  in  physiology  by  the 
older  pupils,  educational  gymnastics 
and  a  military  drill.  The  orchestra  of 
the  school  will  play  a  movement  from 
Haydn's  fifth  symphony  and  a  march 
by  Mendelssohn,  and  a  chorus  of  girls 
will  sing  "Summer  Fancies,"  by  Metra. 
Dr.  William  T.  McElveen  will  urge 
upon  the  public  the  just  claims  of  the 
kindergarten  for  a  liberal  support. 

The  Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  who 
will  preside,  will  give  diplomas  to  the 
three  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
including  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  inter- 
esting deaf-blind  student. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  in- 
stitution in  South  Boston  or  at  the 
salesroom  for  the  Mine},  §83  Boylston 
!  street. 
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"■' '  ~  Friday 

•The"  Ample  announcement  that  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  5, 
at  3  o'clock,  will  be  sufficient  assurance  of  a  rich  treat  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  these 
occasions  in  the  past.  There  are  many  attractive  numbers  on  the  programme,  includ- 
ing the  songs  and  games  of  the  kindergarten  children,  illustrating  "Festival  Days,"  an 
exercise  in  physics  and  one  in  physiology  by  the  older  pupils,  several  choice  musical 
numbers  by  orchestra  and  chorus  and  an  example  of  educational  gymnastics.  Dr.  Win 
T. McElveen  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  day,  taking  the  theme  the  work  and  needs  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  Hon.  F.  H.  Appleton,  who  will  preside,  will  give  diplomas  to  the 
three  girls  of  the  graduating  class,  among  whom  is  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  beautiful  deaf, 
blind  pupil.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  institution  in  South  Boston  or  at  the 
salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston  street,  Boston. 

BOSTON    (MASS.1)    GAZETTE. 
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UNION 


Commencement  exercises^  of  the  Per- 
ins    Institution    for   the    Blind    will    be 
eld    in    Boston      theater    on     Tuesday 
iternoon.    June    5,    at    3    o'clock.      The 
irogram  for  this  year  includes  two  or- 
hestral    numbers,    the    first   movement 
rom    Haydn's    symphony    No.    5    In    D 
nd    Mendelssohn's    "March   from   Ath- 
lie,"   and  a  chorus  by  the  girls  "Sum- 
ler  Fancies"  by  Metra.     The  scientific 
rork  of  the  school  will  be  represented 
y  exercises  In  physics  and  physiology, 
'hile  educational  gymnastics  by  a  class 
f  girls  and  '-  military  drill  by  the  boys 
ill  add  variety  to  the  afternoon's  per- 
>rmance.      Dr.    William   T.   M.    p:iveen 
will   speak    unon    the   work   of   the   kin- 
dergarten, and  I  his  will  be  shown  by  an 
exercise  by  the  children,  entitled  "Fes- 
tlv.'jl    Days"    and    Illustrated    by    songs 
and    games.       The    three    girls    of    the 
graduating       class    will      receive      their 
'liplomas     from     F.     II.     Appleton     who 
will   preside.      Tickets  may  be  obtained 
at    the    institution    in    South    I'.oston    or 
at   thte      salesroom    for     the    blind,     3*3 
BoylstN^fcreet,  Boston. 


Sr.*.L'rr'r.v    v.-.y  2«    1506, 

From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  all  who  at 

tend  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston  Theatre  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  5,  at  three  o'clock, 
will  find  abundant  interest  in  the  features  of  the 
work  there  represented.  The  little  people  will 
be  especially  pleased  by  the  songs  and  games  of 
the  kindergarten  children,  illustrating  "Festi- 
val Days,"  and  by  the  waltz  which  the  kinder 
orchestra  will  play.  Others  may  be  attracted  by 
the  fine  orchestral  numbers  or  the  chorus  work, 
while  some  will  care  more  for  the  literary  exer- 
cises or  for  those  in  physical  training  The 
programme  is  well  diversified  and  sure  to  meet 
the  tastes  of  all.  Dr.  William  T.  McElveen  will 
speak  upon  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment, and  the  Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton 
will  preseut  diplomas  to  the  three  graduates, 
among  whom  is  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  beautiful 
deaf  and  blind  pupil-  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
9r?  the  institution  in  South  Boston  or  at  the 
'■&  ^sroorn  .  for  the  blind.  No.  »83  Boylston 
'ireet. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    COURIER, 


SftfttHsy    M.-.y  Pfi    1SQ6 
A  RICH  TREAT  FOR  ALL. 
Music  lovers  as  well  as  those  interested  in 
education  will    welcome  the    announcement 
that  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at 
Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June 
5,  at  3  o'clock.    The  programme  for  this  year 
includes  two  orchestral    numbers,    the   first 
movement  from  Haydn's  symphony  Xo.  5  in 
D  and  Mendelssohn's  "March  from  Athalie", 
and  a  chorus  by  the  girls  "Summer  Fancies" 
by  Metra.    The  scientific  work  of  the  school 
will  be  represented  by  exercises  in  physics  and 
physiology,  while  educational    gymnastics  by 
a  class  of  girls  and  a  military  drill  by  the  boys 
will  add  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  afternoon's 
entertainment.    Dr.  Wm.  F.   McElveen  will 
speak  upon  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
this  will  be  shown  by  an  exercise  by    the 
children,  entitled  "Festival  Days"  and  illus- 
trated by  songs  and  games.    The  three  girls 
of  the  graduating  class  will  receive  their  di- 
plomas from  the  Hon.  F.    H.  Appleton  who 
will  preside.    Tickets  may  be   obtained  at  the 
institution  in  South  Boston  or  at  the  salesroom 
for  the  blind,  Xo.  383  Boylston  street,  Boston. 
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Exercises  by  Blind  Pupils. 

An  interesting  occasion  is  heralded  for  the 
first  Tuesday  in  June,  the  5th,  when  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  will  hold  its  com- 
mencement exercises  in  Boston  theatre  at  3 
o'clock.  Among  the  attractive  features  on  the 
programme  are  the  songs  and  games  of  the  kin- 
dergarten children  illustrating  "Festal  Days," 
an  exercise  in  physics  and  one  in  physiology  by 
the  older  pupils,  educational  gymnastics  and  a 
military  drill.  The  orchestra  of  the  school 
will  play  a  movement  from  Haydn's  fifth  sym- 
phony and  a  march  by  Mendelssohn,  and  a 
chorus  of  girls  will  sing  "Summer  Fancies,"  by 
Metra.  Dr.  William  T.  McElveen  will  urge 
upon  the  public  the  just  claims  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  a  libera!  support.  The  Don.  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  who  will  preside,  will  give  diplo- 
-iHfHr  to  the  three  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  including  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  interesting 
deaf-blind  student.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the  institution  in  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston  street, 
Boston. 
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Asst.  Supt.  Reardon  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  has  conferred  with 
Acting  Bldg.  Comm'r  Logue  and  agreed  to 
put  in  a  steel  or  other  fire  curtain  as  a 
further  protection  against  fire  ipi|  the 
asylum.  r  v  I 
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JULIA  WARD  HOWE 
ENTERS  88TH  YEAR 


Clubs  and   Individuals  Send 

Great   Boston   Leader 

Floral  Gifts, 


Surrounded  by  masses  of  flowers  from 
clubs,  organizations  and  personal 
friends,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  yester- 
day received  her  friends  at  her  home,  241 
Beacon  street,  and  in  perfect  health  cel- 
ebrated her  87th  birthday  in  the  gayest 
of  spirits.  During  the  week,  at  the 
various  Unitarian  meetings  she  has  at- 
tended, Mrs.  Howe  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a  marvel  of  activity  and  intellec- 
tu;il  vigor.  Yesterday,  as  she  chatted 
with    her   chosen   few,    she   was   as   full 


or    fun   with   the   young  people  as  they 
were. 

The  Greek  societies,  mindful  of  the 
(good  deeds  of  Mrs.  Howe  ;uul  her  late 
husband,  Dr.  Howe,  sent  quantities  of 
flowers.  The  New  England  Woman's 
Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Howe  lias  been 
president  for  many  years,  and  which 
celebrated  In  advance  her  birthday  a 
rew  days  ago  at  the  Tulleries,  sent  long- 
stemmed  roses,  and  the  Italian  Club  was 
not  behind  in  its  floral  remembrance. 
<  01.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
d  during  the  afternoon  to  congratu- 
late his  life-long  friend.  Mrs.  Howe 
was  gowned  in  lavender  satin  brocbe, 
trimmed  with  point  lace,  and  a  dainty 
01  the  same  lace  covered  her  silver 
3  and  save  that  picturesque  effect 
for  which  Mrs.  Howe  is  always  notable. 
Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliot  is  in  Spain, 
but  Mrs.  Howe's  other  daughters,  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe-Hall  and  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Richards,  and  her  son.  Prof.  Henry 
Marion  Howe,  were  with  their  mother, 
•who  yesterday  passed  another  milestone 
on  her  way  toward  her  four  score  and 
ten  years. 

Tea  was  poured  by  Miss  Richards, 
Mrs.  ('.  A.  Shaw,  the  two  granddaugh- 
ters of  Mrs.  Howe,  and  Miss  Tudor, 
also  a  relative. 
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PERKINS     COMMENCEMENT. 
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Kostou    School    for  the    Blind  VH 
Exercises   June   5. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises'  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
be  held  this  year  on  Tuesday.  June  5,  in 
the  Boston  Theatre.  Boston.  To  -all  who 
are  interested  in  the  education  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  blind  the  occasion 
will  be  a  most  interesting  one.  The  Hon. 
Francis  H.  Appleton  will  preside  and 
make  the  presentation  of  diplomas.  The 
progranme,  which  will  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  exercises  by  the  pupils  of 
the  school,  is  as  follows:  Haydn's  Sym- 
phony in  D,  first  movement,  by  the  school 
orchestra;  address  on  th»  work  of  the 
kindergarten  by  Rev.  William  T.  McEl- 
veen,  D.  D.:  "Festival  Days  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten,'' songs  and  games  by  the  kin- 
dergarten children;  music.  "Walzer,"  by 
the  Kinder  Orchestra;  "Energy:  A  Few  of 
Its  Transformations."  Illustrated  by  girls 
of  the  graduating  class;  chorus  of  girls, 
Metra's  "Summer  Fancies;''  military  drill 
by  a  class  of  boys;  educational  gymnas- 
tics by  a  class  of  girls:  an  exercise  in 
physiology  by  boys  of  the  eighth  cla.ss; 
presentation  of  diplomas  by  Hon.  F.  H 
Appleton;  closing  music  by  school  orches- 
tra, march  from  Mendelssohn's  "Athalie." 

The  class  of  1906  includes  among  Its 
members  th«  deaf-blind  student,  Elizabeth 
Robin,  whose  case  has  attracted  much 
Interest  from  those  interested  in  work 
among  the  blind.  The  other  graduates  are 
Miss  Ida  Amelia  Cross  and  Miss  Ellen 
.lane   Smith. 
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PERKINS     COMMENCEMENT. 

Boston    School    for   (he   Blln<]   Will   Hold 
Exercises    June   5. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
be  held  this  year  on  Tuesday,  June  5.  in 
the  Boston  Theatre.  Boston.  To  all  who 
pre  interested  in  the  education  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  blind  the  occasion 
will  be  a  most  interesting  one.  The  Hon. 
Francis  H.  Appleton  will  preside  and 
make  the  presentation  of  diplomas.  The 
programme,  which  will  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  exercises  by  the  pupils  of 
the  school,  is  as  follows:  Haydn's  Sym- 
phony in  D,  first  movement,  by  the  school 
orchestra;  address  on  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  by  Rev.  William  T.  McEl- 
veen.  D.  D. ;  "Festival  Days  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten," songs  and  games  by  the  kin- 
dergarten children;  music,  "Walzer,"  by 
the  Kinder  Orchestra;  "Energy:  A  Few  of 
Its  Transformations,"  illustrated  by  girls 
of  the  graduating  class:  chorus  of  girls, 
Metra's  "Summer  Fancies:"  military  drill 
by  a  class  of  boys;  educational  gymnas- 
tics by  a  class  of  girls:  an  exercise  in 
phvsiology  by  boys  of  the  eighth  class; 
presentation    of   diplomas   by   Hon.    F     H. 

\ppleton;  closing  music  by  school  orches- 
tra, march  from  Mendelssohn's  "Athalie." 
The  class  of  1906  includes  among  its 
members  the  deaf-blind  student,  Elizabeth 
Robin,  whose  case  has  attracted  much 
interest  from  those  interested  in  work 
among  the  blind.    The  other  graduates  are 

Miss    Ida    Amelia    Cross   and    Miss    Ellen 

jane  Smith.  1^^ 
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From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  all 
who  attend  the  commencement  exercises 
<'f  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
at  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, June  B,  nt  3  o'clock,  will  find 
abundant  interest  in  the  features  of  the 
work  there  reprcsented^^Thc  little  peo- 
ple will  bo  especially  pleased  by  the 
sengs  and  games  ot  the  kindergarten 
children,  Illustrating  "Festival  l>;iys." 
and  bv  the  waltz  which  the  kinder  or- 
chestra will  play.  Others  may  bo  at- 
tracted by  the  tine  orchestral  numbers 
or  bv  the  chorus  work,  while  some  will 
care  more  Cor  the  literary  exercises  or 
for  those  in  physical  training.  The  pro- 
gramme is  well  diversified  and  sure,  to 
meet  the  testes  of  all.  Dr.  William  T. 
McElveen  will  speak  upon  the  work  Of 
the  kindergarten  department,  and  the 
Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton  will  present 
diplomas  to  the  three  graduates,  among 
whom  is  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  beautiful 
deaf-blind   pupil. 

idstott  fifomffaiitt 

324    Washington    Stbeet,    Boston,    Mass. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  2,  1906 
"HAMLET"  IN  ESPERANTO 


A  Scene  Was  a  Feature  of  a  Concert  by 
Blind  Pupils 


An  event  of  unusual  interest  was  the  con- 
cert given  by  the  Esperanto  Club  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  their 
school  hall  in  South  Boston  last  evening. 
The  literary  numbers  were  all  in  the  new 
language,  and  were  admirably  given,  while 
the  musical  numbers  were  of  a  high  order. 
The  scene  from  "Hamlet,"  given  in  cos- 
tume, called  forth  abundant  applause,  both 
for  the  acting  and  the  delivery  of  the  lines. 

The  study  of  the  new  language,  while  not 
regularly  in  the  school  course,  has  been 
strenuously  pursued  during  the  year  by 
about  a  dozen  boys  under  the  leadership  of 
Edward  K.  Harvey,  principal  of  the  boys' 
department,  one  of  the  pioneer  esperantists 
of  America;  and  diplomas  were  presented 
to  William  Graham,  president  of  the  school 
club;  Aaron  D.  Wolpe,  vice  president,  and 
Joseph  Bartlett.  John  F.  Twombley,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Esperanto  Associa- 
tion, made  the  presentation. 

There  was  a  good  number  of  visiting  es- 
perantists. Among  the  number  were:  Dr. 
D.  O.  S.  Lowell  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School,  P.  Ogden  of  the  Allston  High 
School,  J.  F.  Twombley,  secretary  of  the 
American  Esperanto  Association  and  Pro- 
fessor Schwartz  of  Harvard. 

At  the  close  of  the  regular  programme 
there  was  a  brief  address  by  Almorin  O. 
Caswell,  the  acting  director.  Assuming 
that  all  esperantists  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  world  peace,  Mr.  Caswell  referred 
to  the  very  great  help  that  esperanto  must 
be  in  the  peace  movement,  and,  taking  for 
his  text  a  comparison  of  a  modern  battle- 
ship and  a  college  building,  gave  illustra- 
tions of  the  eost  of  naval  armaments,  and 
of  warfare  in  general. 

THE   STORY   OF   WILLIE   ELIZABETH 
ROBIN 


On  Next  Tuesday  She  Graduates  from  the 
Perkins  Institution,  the  First  Blind  Deaf 
Mute  to  Finish  the  Course  There — Fifteen 
Years  in  Massachusetts,  Ten  in  the  Insti- 
tution— How  She  Was  Taught  and  How 
She  Overcame  Some  of  the  Most  Obvious 
Obstacles  to  Her  Advancement — Her  Ad- 
mirable Personal  Traits 


BY  CLAIRE  M.    COBURN 

Fifteen  years  ago,  a  young  mother  with 
her  little  flaxen-haired  daughter  travelled 
all  the  way  from  a  Texas  ranch  at  Throck- 
morton to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  little  girl  of  six  and 
a  half  years,  who  has  been  known  to  the 
public  for  years  as  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
had  completely  lost  her  senses  of  hearing 
and  sight  and,  in  consequence,  speech.  At 
eighteen  months  rof  age  she  was  taken  sick 
with  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.    Upon  her  re- 


covery from  the  disease,  the  child  returned 
to  a  silent  world  of  darkness.  On  Tuesday, 
Juno  5,  this  same  child,  grown  to  woman- 
hood, will  receive  her  diploma  as  the  first 
blind  deaf  mute  to  graduate  from  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  this  country.  She  Is  the 
youngest  In  her  class  of  three.  Without 
the  loss  of  a  single  year,  she  has  completed 
the  high  school  course  of  work  for  the  blind, 
a  course  which  corresponds  very  closely  to 
the  average  public  school  work,  except  that 
less  stress  can  be  laid  on  foreign  languages, 
and  in  Elizabeth's  case  music  was  omitted. 
The  child  who  came  to  the  kindergarten, 
healthy  In  body  and  mind,  but  with  almost 
no  medium  of  expression  for  her  pent-up 
activity,  has  developed  into  a  tall,  well- 
built  young  woman,  singularly  like  any  other 
girl  with  all  her  senses.  She  is  pleasing  and 
winsome  in  appearance,  with  the  power  of 
articulation,  a  well-rounded  education,  a 
thousand  active  interests  and  fingers  trained 
to  accomplish  the  every-day  tasks  of  life. 
She  is  planning  to  return  to  her  large  fam- 
ily of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  Texas 
and  to  take  up  her  share  of  duties  and 
pleasures  among  them. 

After  all,  the  most  wonderful  thing  about 
Elizabeth  Robin's  development  is  the  very 
fact  that  she  is  today  so  much  a  normal 
young  woman,  normal  in  her  tastes,  inter- 
ests, mental  capacity  and  health.  When  you 
meet  her,  you  know  that  she  is  a  girl  of  fine 
intelligence  and  strong  character,  but  after 
talking  with  her  and  watching  her  among 
her  friends,  your  final  impression  Is  how- 
much  like,  not  how  unlike,  other  girls  of 
her  own  age  she  really  Is.  She  has  always 
been  surrounded  by  unusual  devotion  and 
wisdom.  She  inherited  a  strong  physique 
and  sterling  character  from  her  Swedish 
father  and  her  mother  who  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  but  her  own  remarkable  effort 
of  will  to  overcome  tremendous  obstacles, 
has  made  her  what  she  is  today.  In  com- 
parison with  others,  her  intellectual  attain- 
ments have  never  been  brilliant.  But  what 
well  and  seeing  person  can  forget  the  pity 
and  terror  of  blindness  alone,  long  enough 
to  judge  a  blind,  deaf  mute  by  an  intellect- 
ual standard  only!  That  she  has  never  fal- 
len behind  in  any  of  her  classes,  speaks  well 
for  her  vigor  of  mind. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Perkins  In- 
stitution, founded  over  seventy-five  years 
ago,  was  the  first  school  in  this  country  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  that  Dr..  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  in  his  work  with  Laura  Bridg- 
man  was  the  first  physician  in  the  world  to 
teach  successfully  blind  ,and  deaf  mutes. 
All  the  world  marvelled  at  the  progress  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  which,  at  the  time,  seemed 
nothing  short  of  miraculous.  The  sum  total 
of  her  schooling,  however,  was  little  more 
than  is  furnished  by  the  elementary  grades. 
To  those  doubting  physicians  and  scientists 
of  Europe  who  considered  Laura  Bridgman's 
ease  hopeless,  Elizabeth  Robin's  completion 
of  a  high  school  course  would  have  been 
equally  unbelievable.  Through  the  advice 
of  a  Harvard  student  who  was  travelling 
through  Texas,  Elizabeth's  mother  brought 
her  to  the  only  school  in  the  country  which 
had  established  a  precedent  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  blind.  The  Harvard  stu- 
dent recognized  that  Elizabeth's  condition 
was  similar  to  that  of  Helen  Keller  who 
spent  part  of  two  or  three  years  at  the 
school,  and  who  was  the  first  pupil  ever 
taught  articulation.  With  a  great  hope  in 
her  heart  that  the  little  daughter  might  be 
helped,  the  young  mother  did  not  need  to  be 
urged  to  hasten  to  the  North. 

When  Elizabeth  or  "Willie,"  as  she  was 
then  called,  arrived  at  Jamaica  Plain,  she 
had  but  two  definite  signs  for  communicating 
her  wants  to  the  outer  world.  The  pressing 
of  her  closed  hand  against  her  lips  was  a 
request  for  food  and  the  crossing  of  her 
arms  on  her  breast,  a  call  for  water.  Her 
tactile  sense  was  above  the  normal,  but  her 
voice  was  inarticulate.  Previous  to  her 
severe  illness,  she  wag  an  unusually  bright 
and  active  baby.  Upon  her  return  to  health, 
in  spite  of  her  afflictions,  she  asserted  her 
natural  activity.  When  Mrs.  Robin  started 
back  to  Texas,  she  left  Willie  in  care  of  her 
special  teacher,  Miss  Effle  J.  Thayer. 

The  teacher's  first  problem  was  to  devise 
a  means  of  communication  between  herself 
and  her  pupil  by  using  the  tactile  sense  al- 
ready developed.  With  the  three  objects,  a 
fan,  hat  and  ring,  and  the  single  hand  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet,  the  teacher  began  her 
first  lesson.  By  repeatedly  placing  a  small 
basket  on  the  child's  head  like  a  hat,  spel- 
ling the  word  upon  the  palm  of  the  little 
girl's   hand,    then    removing   the   basket  and 
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repeating  the  process,  Elizabeth  was  taught; 
her    first    word.      After   nine    months    of    in-  I 
struction,  she  had  a  vocabulary  of  more  than  I 
400    words    and    readily    understood    nearly 
every  remark  or  question  addressed  to  her. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  she  had  a  vocabu- 
lary  of   3000   words.     As    soon   as    she    had 
learned    enough    words,     she     entered     the 
classes  of   the  kindergarten   with  the   other 
children. 

The  next  step  was  to  utilize  her  sense  of 
touch  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  under- 
stand the  spoken  language.  By  placing  her 
hand  on  the  teacher's  mouth,  throat  and 
chest,  by  having  the  work  spoken,  also 
spelled  on  her  hand,  she  learned  that  all  the 
movements  of  the  face,  lips,  tongue  and  jaw 
had  a  definite  meaning.  Gradually,  she 
learned  to  understand  what  was  said  to  her 
when  spoken  upon  her  ear,  against  her  face, 
or  upon  the  back  of  her  hand. 

During  these  early  years,  Elizabeth  was 
watched  with  much  interest  by  educators 
and  scientists.  Professors  and  students 
from  Clark  University  took  memory  tests 
and  made  other  experiments  of  use  in 
science.  But  for  some  years  now  she  has 
lived  very  quietly  at  the  school  where  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  her  as  uncon- 
scious and  unspoiled  as  possible.  She  has 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  earlier  years,  but 
the  slow  and  even  growth  of  a  more  mature 
age,  however  splendid  to  contemplate,  is  not 
as  spontaneously  attractive  a  study  as  the 
first  efforts  to  make  a  pretty  and  lovable 
child  see,  hear  and  speak. 

During  her  ten  years  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution Elizabeth  has  been  under  the  direct 
care  of  her  special  teacher,  Miss  Vina  C. 
Badger,  whose  devotion  has  been  complete 
and  whose  judgment  has  been  sound  and 
wise.  She  has  accompanied  Elizabeth  into 
all  her  classes,  except  manual  training. 

The  same  courses  which  have  been  given 

to  the  other  blind  pupils  have  been  inter- 
preted for  Elizabeth  through  her  teacher, 
who  has  also  been  her  frequent  companion 
on  many  outings,  at  church  services  and 
at  leotures.  The  effort  at  Perkins  Institution 
has  been  to  educate  Elizabeth  on  as  broad 
a  foundation  as  possible.  She  entered  the 
Institution  from  the  kindergarten  at  about 
the  fifth  grade.  As  no  precedent  for  in- 
structing a  deaf  and  blind  mute  was  known 
beyond  the  elementary  grades,  the  normal 
child  with  all  her  senses,  was  the  only  model 
from  which  to  work. 

To  be  explicit,  besides  the  kindergarten 
and  grammar  school  work,  Elizabeth  has 
completed  the  following  high  school  courses: 
American  literature,  English  literature  (two 
years),  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  one  each 
in  ancient,  American  and  English  history, 
typewriting  (three  years),  Latin  (two  years), 
English  composition,  manual  training.  Five 
times  a  week  for  a  given  period,  she  has 
had  read  to  her  or  has  read  herself  some 
of  the  best  old  novels  and  latest  stories. 

Elizabeth  has  always  had  a  healthy,  eager 
Interest  in  the  world  about  her,  but  she  has 
never  shown  the  scholar's  desire  for  knowl- 
edge In  itself.  Her  desire  for  learning  had 
to  be  created.  The  little  girl's  wandering 
attention  caused  her  teacher  many  laborious, 
patient  hours  of  training  before  it  was 
brought  under  control.  Her  memory  sadly 
needed  strengthening  and  her  powers  of 
reasoning  unfolded  slowly.  During  the  last 
two  years,  her  ability  to  reason  has  devel- 
oped in  a  most  gratifying  fashion.  Most 
deaf  mutes  have  great  difficulty  with  mathe- 
matics, for  through  lack  of  language,  they 
have  difficulty  in  thinking  abstractly,  but 
Elizabeth  has  done  well  in  both  algebra  and 
geometry  and  proven  especially  apt  in  apply- 
ing the  principles  learned  in  physics  to 
actual  problems.  To  cover  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  fast  as  her  companions,  for 
years,  she  has  required  an  extra  hour  of 
study  each  day  with  her  special  teacher. 

Her  courses  in  manual  training  have  been 
very  complete,  including  lessons  in  knitting, 
crocheting,  sloyd  and  plain  sewing  of  all 
kinds.  This  spring  she  has  been  wearing  a 
neatly  made  shirt  waist  which  she  drafted, 
cut  and  sewed  !  How  many  high  school  girls 
in  full  possession  of  their  senses  could  make 
a  better  showing?  Just  here,  one  might  add 
that  she  undertakes  her  share  of  domestic 
work  at  the  school  with  the  other  girls,  cares 
for  her  own  room,  helps  wipe  the  dishes  and 
dust  the  corridors. 

Her  splendid  physical  health  is  a  happy 
contrast  to  the  shattered  vitality  of  many 
blind  deaf  mutes.  Though  her  fine  physique 
Ih  Inherited,  the  regular  life  of  the  school, 
daily  practice  of  an  hour  In  the  gymnasium 
;md  at  least  an  hour  of  out-of-door  exercise 
every  day,  have  undoubtedly  a  .share  in  the 
good  results.     Long  tramps   in   the  country 


are  her  joy  and  if  she  gets  tired,  she  will 
never  admit  it.  Strange  as  It  may  seem, 
dancing  is  her  special  delight  and  with  a 
good  leader,  whose  motions  she  can  follow, 
she  Is  a  very  fair  dancer. 

No  finer  outcome  of  the  girl's  life  in  the 
school,  is  more  obvious  than  her  loyal  deTo- 
tion  to  her  home  people  in  Texas,  ever  since 
she  came  to  the  North.  She  has  made  sev- 
eral memorable  visits  to  her  old  home  and 
receives  a  letter  in  Braille  from  some  mem- 
ber of  her  family  every  week.  Throughout 
her  course,  her  instructors  have  made  a 
definite  effort  to  shape  her  training  so  that 
she  would  be  fitted  to  take  her  place  as  a 
member  of  her  large  and  devoted  family. 

Passing  over  her  psychological  develop- 
ment and  her  character  growth,  as  a  girl 
among  girls,  Elizabeth  is  a  young  person  of 
much  charm,  dignified  in  her  bearing,  mod- 
est, reserved,  self-reliant,  yet  withal,  full  of 
fun  and  good  spirits.  She  is  distinctly  a 
person  of  action  with  real  social  instinct, 
grace  and  tact.  In  fact,  she  is  never  happier 
than  when  she  is  planning  some  festivity  for 
her  friends.  As  far  as  possible  she  has 
been  given  her  personal  freedom,  urged  to 
choose  her  own  friends,  and  make  her  own 
decisions  and  plans  for  work  and  pleasure. 
During  the  last  few  days,  she  has  been  quite 
in  her  element  arranging  the  details  of  pic- 
nics and  parties  for  some  guests  who  staid  at 
the  school.  She  is  a  most  economical  young 
woman  and  executive  as  far  as  her  limita- 
tions will  permit.  The  other  girls  at  the 
school  are  much  attached  to  her  and  always 
ready  to  help  her  carry  out  her  plans.  They 
have  invited  her  to  join  their  clubs  and 
secret  societies  and  she  has  even  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  one  of  the  societies. 

During  more  recent  years,  she  has  taken 
a  larger  interest  in  the  big  outside  world 
and  even  contributed  her  share  to  the  San 
Francisco  relief  fund.  From  time  to  time, 
she  has  met  Interesting  foreigners  from 
other  lands  and  has  made  many  friends. 
Ever  since  her  arrival  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  her  most  devoted  friends  have 
been  Mr.  A.  T.  Whiting,  formerly  a  police 
commissioner,  and  Mrs.  Whiting.  In  their 
home,  Elizabeth  has  spent  many  happy  va- 
cations and  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Whit- 
ing was  almost  the  first  grief  to  come  into 
the  girl's  life. 

Today,  Elizabeth  is  not  yet  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  but  she  has  well  proven  her 
mettle.  Through  her  Indomitable  efforts, 
under  tender  and  wise  guidance,  she  has 
escaped  the  unknowable  terrors  of  darkness 
and  perpetual  silence.  ■  Her  development 
should  bring  new  hope  and  courage  to  those 
who  are  similarly  afflicted  and  to  all  those 
who  are  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  prob- 
lems of  how  best  to  help  the  blind  and  deaf 
to  help  themselves. 
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BLIND     ESPERANTO    CLUB. 

Under  the  direction  of  Princyjfcal 
ward  K.  Harvey  of  the  boys"  depart- 
ment, a  very  pleasant  entertainment 
"was  given  last  evening  by  pupils  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  those  participating  being  mem- 
bers of  the  institution's  Esperanto  Club. 

Instrumental  and  vocal  solos,  read- 
ings, a  farce,  and  a  really  good  presen- 
tation of  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act 
of  TIamlet.  in  costume,  made  Up  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  programme.  Nearly  f!0 
visitors,  friendi)  oi  the  school,  and  mem- 
■  in  Esperanto  < 'lub,  were 
pres  n1  by  invitation,  among  them  being 
Dr.     i  >.    o.    s.    Lowell    of    the    Roxbury 

Latin   i  cl I,  Mr.    P.  Ogden  Of  the  AIl- 

ston      high     school,    Prof.    Schwartz    of 
Harvard,    and    S  ■  J*.  T.  Twombley 

n!    the   American    Esperanto  Association. 


JAMAICA  PLAIN   (F 


Saturday,  June  2.  1806. 

WORK  OF  BLIND  PUPILS. 

- 

From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  I  all 
who  attend  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  June  5,  at  3  o'clock,  will 
find  abundant  interest  in  the  features 
of  the    work    there    represented.     The 


little  people  will  be  especially  pleased 
by  the  songs  and  games  of  the  kinder- 
garten children,  illustrating  "Festival 
Days,"  and  by  the  waltz  which  the 
kinder  orchestra  will  play.  Others  may 
be  attracted  by  the  fine  orchestral  num- 
bers or  by  the  chorus  work,  while  some 
will  care  more  for  the  literary  exer- 
cises or  for  those  in  physical  training. 
The  program  is  well  diversified  and 
sure  to  meet  the  tastes  of  all.  Dr. 
William  T.  McElveen  will  speak  upon 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, and  the  Hon.  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton  will  present  diplomas  to  the  three 
graduates,  among  whom  is  Elizabeth 
Robin,  the  beautiful  deaf-blind  pupil. 
{ Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  institu- 
{ tion  in  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind, 383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)   TftAVELSR 


Saturday.-  Jv/?,s  2   isos. 

CLEVER  BUND 
GIRLS  SECURE 
DIPLOMAS 


Inmates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  ar.e  anxiously  waiting  for 
next  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  the  grad- 
uation exercises,  of  the  institution  will 
take  place.  The  Boston  Theatre  has  been 
urtd  and  a  programme  of  a  varied 
character  has  been  arranged. 

More  than  70  years  ago  this  institution 
was  founded,  and  since  that  time  has 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  public.  Its  constant  aim  has  been 
to  raise  the  blind  from  conditions  of 
dependence  to  one  of  independence,  to 
make  them  self-supporting  and  self-re- 
specting citizens  through  a  broad  and 
wisr    system    of    education. 

New  England  is  justly  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  this  school.  Her  song 
and  daughters  will  be  glad  to  provide 
the  means  which  will  assure  it  a  future 
even    greater   than    its   past. 

This  year  no  young  men  will  graduate, 
but  three  of  the  brightest  young  women 
In  the  school  will  receive  diplomas. 
Those  who  will  graduate  are:  Miss  Ida 
Amelia  Cress,  Miss  Willie  Robin  and 
Miss    Ellen  Jane   Smith. 

Leads   Her  Class. 

Miss  Robin,  besides  being  deprived  of 
her  sight,  can  neither  talk  nor  hear. 
Nevertheless  she  is  unusually  clever, 
and  has  led  her  class  in  various  studies. 
She  will  return  to  her  home  in  Texas 
after  graduating.  There  she  will  live 
on  a  ranch.  Although  she  cannot  hear 
she  can  converse  with  her  teacher  by 
means  of  touching  the  hand  or  cheek. 
She  can  articulate  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  many  who  daily  are  with  her. 

At  the  graduation  exercises  the  Hon. 
Francis  H.  Appleton  will  preside  and 
present  the  diplomas  to  the  happy  grad- 
uates. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme 
will  be  a  number  by  the  school  orches- 
tra consisting  of  33  young  men  and  10 
young  women.  This  orchestra  is  one  of 
the  features  at  the  institution  and  al- 
most everv  one  of  the  members  excels 
with  one  instrument  or  another. 

Another  feature  of  the  exercises  will 
be  the  exhibition  by  the  blind  children 
from  the  kindergarten  from  Jamaica 
Plain.  They  will  make  various  objects 
out  of  clay,  during  which  tim^  an  ad- 
dress will  be  given  on  the  work  of  the 
Kindergarten  by  the  Rev.  William  T. 
McElveen,  Ph.  D. 

Festival. Days. 

Festival  days  in  the  kindergarten  will 
be  also  given  by  the  little  tots  and  will 
be  representations  of  the  various  days 
in  the  year,  sue!,  as  Christmas.  St.  Val-, 
entme  s  day.  May  day,  and  so  forth. 
A  number  that  will  no  doubt  create  con- 
siderable interest  among  the  audience 
will  be  the  exernise*in  physics  by  the 
girl  graduates.-  This  will  show  a  few 
°"  Ik  ruinations   illustrated.     Then 

Will    follow    "Summer    Fancies"    by    the 
i  horns. 

Is  even  more  interesting,  and 
the  first  number  will  be  a  military  drill 
by  the  boys  under  the  direction  of  John 
II.  \\  nKIi  t,  physical  director.  The  Tads 
will  be  p,,t  through  the  manual  of  arms 
and  will  march  around  the  si 
'.,  lnp    educational    gymnastics    by    the 


Edrls'     class    will     follow,     and    then    the 

boys    of    the    eighth    class    will    give    an 

ise   in   physiology,   which   is   clever. 

Thin-     will     use     models     of     incth.     the 

n1    different    parts    of    the    body. 

ining    the    technical    points   relating 

LCh.      Th"   exercises    Will    close    with 

a    number    by    the    orchestra    and    then 

the    diplomas    will    be   awarded. 

Supt.     Caswell     is     much     pleased     with 

the    work    of    the    past    year.      Tlv    year 

was  a  most  successful   one.   and  although 

:  ear's  number  of  graduates  Is  small 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  larger 
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On  Monday  evening  the^pretty  hall  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Buna*, 
thronged  on  the  occasion  of  th e^ Denem 
given  Mr.  Frederick  W.  ,SPf"cfe,/8r>  who 
Sate  of  the  institution,  c  ass  of  187  wno 
lost  all  his  possessions  J"  **«  "f^Yook 
Francisco  catastrophe,  {  k°*%? 'W^ong, 
part  were  Mr.  WiUiam  Dietrich  Strong, 
Hilda  Swartz  and  Mr.  Horatio  Parker^ 
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WORK  OF  BLIND  PUPILS. 

From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,    all 
who  attend   the    commencement    exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Boston  Theatre,    on   Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  5,    at    3    o'clock,    will 
find  abundant  interest  in   the    features 
of  the    work    there    represented.     The 
little  people  will  be  especially    pleased 
by  the  songs  and  games  of  the    kinder- 
garten children,  illustrating    "Festival 
Days,"  and  by    the    waltz    which    the 
kinder  orchestra  will  play.   Others  may 
be  attracted  by  the  fine  orchestral  num- 
bers or  by  the  chorus  work,  while  some 
will  care  more    for  the    literary    exer- 
cises or  for  those  in  physical    training. 
The    program  is    well    diversified    and 
sure  to  meet    the    tastes    of    all.     Dr. 
William  T.  McElveen  will   speak   upon 
the  work  of  the    kindergarten    depart- 
ment, and  the  Hon.  Francis  H.    Apple- 
ton  will  present  diplomas  to   the   three 
graduates,  among  whom    is  Elizabeth 
Robin,  the  beautiful    deaf-blind    pupil. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  institu- 
tion in  South  Boston,  or  at    the    sales- 
room for  the  blind, 383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 
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Self-suggestion  vs.  your 
suggestion. 

Not  so  absurd,  after  all,  is  the  story 
told  of  the  woman  at  an  experience 
meeting,  who  thought  to  fan  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her  hearers  for  their  new 
faith  by  narrating  to  them  how  two  kit- 
tens had  recently  been  born  in  her  own 
house,  both,  alas,  stone  blind,  but  each 


of  which — by  simply  treating  it  with 
mental  suggestion,  and  not  a  single 
application  of  eye-wash — she  had,  in 
about  nine  days,  succeeded  in  restoring 
to  perfect  sight. 

"Where's    the    good,    then,"    this    en- 
thusiastic woman  went  on,  "of  maintain- 
ing at  immense  expense  establishments 
like  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
'  at     South     Boston,     when    the    simple 
',  agency  of  mind — of  that  universal  mind 
|  of   which,   as  we  all   of  us   know,   we 
j  have  such  exhaustless  reservoirs  on  tap 
— so  signally  proves  its  all-sufficiency?" 
Now,  such  a  woman  as  this  is  highly 
instructive    to    every    reflective    hearer. 
She  ought  to  be  encouraged.    She  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  certain  educational 
problems   over   which    so   many     of   us 
wiseacres  are  cudgelling  our  brains  in 
vain.  Do  not  we  all  of  us — that  is,  all 
of  us  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  mar- 
ried— have,  born  in  our  bouses,  certain 
little  kittens  in  the  way  of  boy  and  girl 
babies — kittens  which,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  are  practically  blind?  Are  we 
not,   too,  at    our    wits'   ends    to  know 
what  to  do  to  supply  this  congenital  de- 
fect of  sense  perception ;  not  having  as 
yet  been  inducted  into  the  philosophy  of 
immediate  mental  suggestion  to  the  be- 
nighted little  idiots?  We  are  told,  for- 
sooth,  that   we   must   wait   till   nature 
has  had  time  to  work  out  the  optical 
problem    for    herself — told     that,     "like 
reading  and  writing,"  as  Dogberry  puts 
it,  "eyes  come  by  nature." 

"Wait?"  exclaims  this  evolutional  ed- 
ucator of  a  woman  in  lofty  Lamarkian 
scorn — "wait?  and  in  this  twentieth 
century  of  enlightenment!  No!  Suggest 
eyes  to  the  kitten  and  the  eyes  will 
come.  Suggestion  is  the  one  omnipotent 
creative  force.  Spite  of  what  John 
Fiske  says,  there  is  no  common  sense  in 
kittens  and  babies  losing  all  the  spring- 
time of  their  liveliest  infantile  energies 
in  supinely  waiting  for  nature  to  do 
for  them  what  they  could  perfectly  well 
do  for  themselves  if  only  it  were  earlier 
suggested  to  their  minds!  In  nine  days' 
time  my  kittens  caught  on  so  effectually 
to  the  idea  as  to  evolve,  each  one  of 
them,  as  good  a  pair  of  eyes  as  ever 
you  saw  in  any  grown-up  cat's  head. 
It  was  only  because,  till  I  took  hold 
of  them,  the  bare  idea  of  eyes  had  never 
been  suggested  to  their  unawakened  in- 
tellects!" 

Many  an  eager  parent  who  listened 
to  this   inspired   harangue   would   have 
been   beside   himself   with   joy   and   ex- 
ultation had  it  not  been  for  the  intru- 
sion    of     certain     withering     sceptical 
doubts  which  began  to  throw,  as  it  were, 
buckets  of  cold  water  over  his  glowing 
sensibilities.    The  captivating  idea  that 
through    simple    mental    suggestion     he 
might  be  saved  at  once  from  such  nights 
of  protracted  squalling,  such  exhaustion 
of  his  poor  wife's  nerves,  such  bills  for 
sterilized    milk,    such    long    months    of 
linguistic  waiting  till  bis  angelic  babe 
would  be  competent  to  thrill  his  soul  by 
lisping   "papa!"    plainly    enough   to   be 
understood — no  wonder  all  this  at  first 
took  him  off  his  feet. 

But  alas!  he,  too,  had  had  kittens 
born  in  his  house— many  litters  of  them 
— and  knew  that  they  always  came  into 
the  world  stone  blind,  while  yet,  at  the 
end  of  nine  days,  every  one  of  them 
opens  its  eyes  on  its  own  hook.  So  he 
began  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
enthusiastic  woman's  premises  and  to 
query  whether,  after  all,  the  change 
that  came  over  their  optics  was  as 
solely  due  to  the  treatment  they  had 
received  at  the  lady's  hands  ns  she 
thought  it  was. 

Besides — though  it  would  never  do  to 
put  such   questions   in   open   meeting — 


he  could  not  help  querying  to  himself 
whether  the  prophetess  of  the  new  sug- 
gestive faith  bad  ever  paused,  before 
proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  the  kit- 
tens' eyes,  to  take  note  of  how  vig- 
orously the  little  mites  wore  pulling 
away  at  their  mother's  nutritious  reser- 
voirs of  milk.  Surely  this  had  not  come 
of  any  previous  suggestion  to  them  on 
her  part,  that  this  kind  of  a  self-pres- 
ervation act  was  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Instinctively  they  knew,  or  blindly  felt 
from  the  start,  that  it  was  the  appro- 
priate thing  to  do,  simply  obeying  the 
scripture  injunction  to  "eat  what  was 
set  before  them,  asking  no  questions." 
So  why,  equally,  from  some  purely 
automatic  suggestion  of  their  own, 
might  they  not  have  felt  impelled  to 
open  their  eyes  on  the  ninth  day  and 
thus  have  got  their  reward? 

The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  educa- 
tion of  our  own  babies  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  our  ensuing  boys 
and  girls  must  be  obvious  to  half  an 
eye.  This  whole  matter  of  the  philosophy 
of  suggestion — even  though  the  lady  in 
question  got  rather  mixed  up  and  mud- 
dled over  it — is  one  we  ought  to  study 
down  to  the  bottom.  The  study  of  it 
will  soon  lead  us  to  draw  a  strong  line 
of  distinction  between  outward  sugges- 
tion and  internal  suggestion.  If  I  sug- 
gest to  my  boy  that  he  had  better  climb 
a  certain  cherry  tree  and  611  up  with 
ripe  blackhearts  he  is  up  the  tree  like 
a  squirrel.  If  I  suggest  to  him  that  he 
bad  better  quit  play  now  and  go  in  to 
study  a  hard  lesson  it  is  problematical 
whether  the  alacrity  he  displays  will  be 
so  signal. 

Now  is  this  anything  against  the 
value  of  the  philosophy  of  suggestion? 
Not  for  a  moment.  It  only  witnesses  to 
the  all-importance  of  making  external 
suggestion  correspond  with  self-sugges- 
tion ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  wherever  self- 
suggestion  gets  its  back  up  against  ex- 
ternal suggestion,  a  hard  tussle  is  in 
store.  A  wise  and  thoughtful  parent 
can  learn  how  to  make  a  thousand  vary- 
ing suggestions,  each  one  of  which  shall 
reach  some  germ  at  least  of  an  inclina- 
tion or  taste  or  love  or  sense  of  duty 
in  his  boy  or  girl  and  quicken  it  to 
fresh  life  of  its  own.  But  unless  it  be 
a  living  germ,  with  appetite  and  zest 
of  its  own,  the  kitten  will  never  begin 
to  suck  at  the  fountain  heads  of  knowl- 
edge, nor  to  open  its  eyes  on  a  new  and 
wondrous  world. 
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Among  the  graduates  of  the  year  is 
Elizabeth  Robin,  the  deaf,  blind  girl 
from  Texas  who  has  just  finished  the 
course  at  the  Perkins  school  for  the 
blind.  I  remember  when  she  came  to 
the  kindergarten.  It  was  just  16  years 
ago  and  she  was  a  little  child  of  6.  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  kindergarten 
when  she  arrived,  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  impression  she  made  on  us  all 
by  her  rare  beauty  and  intelligence. 

One  could  hardly  realize,  looking  at 
her  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  her 
face  so  animated  and  her  blue  eyes 
so  clear  and  wide  open,  that  so  many 
of  her  senses  were  locked  up,  and 
that  only  through  a  touch  could  she 
come  in  contact  with  the  world.  She 
was  a  perfectly  developed  child,  large 
for  her  age,  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
graceful  and  strong.  She  had  a  face 
of  unusual  intelligence,  with  deep 
blue  eyes,  a  sweet  smile  and  the  fair 
hair  of  her  race,  for  she  is  Scandina- 
vian, her  father  being  a  Swede,  al- 
though her  mother  is  a  true  South- 
erner.   , 


> 
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She  has  kept  her  beauty  and  has 
grown  to  be  the  strong-,  intelligent 
young  woman  promised  by  the  child. 
She  is  a  good  all-around  girl,  prac- 
tical, intelligent,  able  to  do  many  use- 
ful things,  and  also  well  grounded  in 
mental  studies.  She  is  going  home  to 
be  "mother's  girl  and  helper,"  she  says, 
for  that  seems  to  be  her  dream  of  life. 
She  has  kept  the  love  for  her  home  and 
her  people,  and  they  are  awaiting  her 
coming  with  longing  and  delight. 

PENELOPE    PENFEATHER. 
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BOSTON    (MASS.)    AMERICAN, 


Tuesday,  June  t>,  iguo. 

■—  —  - 

DIPLOMAS  FOR  BLIND  GIRLS 

Three  clever  young  women  who  have 
completed  the  course  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  hold  their  gradua- 
tion exercises  in  the  Boston  Theatre  this 
afternoon.  The  members  are  Miss  Ida 
Amelia  Cross,  Miss  Willie  Robin  and 
Miss  Ellen  Jane  Smith.  Miss  Robin,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  her  sight,  can 
neither  talk  nor  hear— ^^^-^^jh,.. 


SQSTOM    (MASS..)    TRAVELER 


Tuesday,  June  5,  1906. 


PERKIN'S  PUPILS 
GIVEN  DIPLOMAS 
THIS  AFTERNOON 


324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    6,    1906 

ELIZABETH  ROBIN  A  GRADUATE 


Blind  and  Deaf  Girl  the  Central  Figure  in! 
the  Annual  Exercises  of  the  Perkins  In 
stitution 


Elizabeth  Robin,  whom  the  world  calls 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  has  been  graduated 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind.  For  fifteen 
years  this  girl  has  been  tenderly  cared  for 
by  wise  and  loving  teachers,  and  yester- 
day afternoon  she,  with  two  others,  Ida 
Amelia  Cross  and  Ellen  Jane  Smith,  re- 
ceived a  diploma  showing  that  the  full  high 
school   course  had  been   completed. 

The  exercises  took  place  in  the  Boston 
Theatre,  which  was  thronged  with  an] 
eagerly  interested  company  which  listened: 
to  the  various  numbers  arranged  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  actual  school  work  carried  | 
on  in  this  institution,  which  is  a  monument  | 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  and  the  greatest  possi-  I 
ble  credit  to  the  entire  country  as  well  as] 
this  particular  city.  '■ 

Mr.  Anagnos,  travelling  abroad  for  rest, 
left  an  able  substitute  in  Mr.  Caswell,  and 
he  arranged  all  the  details  for  the  after- 
noon. Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  presided, 
spoke  a  word  of  appreciation  for  what  the 
good  friends  of  the  school  have  done  for 
it,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  new  ones 
to  help  carry  on  its  enormous  expense. 

The  programme,  opened  with  an  orches- 
tral selection,  the  first  movement  of 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  D.  Then,  while  four 
of  the  smallest  children  were  giving  illus- 
trations of  their  work  In  clay  modelling, 
Rev.  William  T.  McElveen,  Ph.  D.,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  the  kindergarten. 

"As  the  programme  intimates,"  said 
he,"  "I  'm  a  preacher.  Because  I  am 
a  '  preacher  1  '11  feel  more  comfortable 
if  at  the  beginning  of  this  address  I 
announce  a  text.  But  don't  you  be 
uncomfortable  for  I  am  not  going  to 
preach  a  sermon.  There  is  this  difference 
between  a  sermon  and  an  address:  a  ser- 
mon ought  to  move  along  with  something 
of  the  statellness  of  a  Roman  chariot ;  an 
address  may  have  something  of  the  freedom 
and  gayety  of  an  Irish  jaunting  car.  I  an- 
nounce this  text  because  it  expresses  all 
that  I  desire  to  say;  it  states  tersely  and 
yet  fully  many  of  the  principles  of  the 
holy  art  of  kindergartening.  This  is  the 
text :  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go."  Though  that  proverb  was  written  cen- 
turies ago  it  is  still  abreast  of  the  best 
theories  of  our  time  on  child  culture.  Note 
that  the  ancient  wise  man  uses  the  word 
"train"  rather  than  the  word  "teach." 
Train  is  a  larger  word  than  the  word  teach. 
To  teach  is  to  feed  the  mind — to  train  is 
to  feed  body,  mind  and  spirit.  Teaching 
gives  information,  training  gives  skill  and 
strength,  it  unfolds  capacities,  develops 
faculties,  shapes  habits  and  makes  charac- 
ter. Teaching  has  to  do  with  the  intellectual 
side  of  the  child's  nature;  training  has  to 
do  with  the  child  in  his  entirety,  it  alms  to 
unfold  every  possibility  and  purposes  to 
cover  every  phase  of  the  child's  life.  The 
chH,l    na  r    organs   of    knowledge    than 

the  Int(  !1<  ct.    It  has  other  faculties  of  know- 
ins   besides  'in. 

The  true  klndergartnor  would  open 
the  eyes  not  only  of  the  understand- 
ing, but  the  heart.  She  would  awak- 
on  '  the  Bleeping  aesthetic  sense,  aye, 
she  would  m;ik,;  active  the  deeper  sense  by 
which   the   unseen   eternal  ived.     A 

babe   Is  a    bud    with    all    11  I         yet   un- 

op,  ,  ner    would,    like    the 


Three  little  blind  students  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  have  received  tlheir 
diplomas  and  are  now  graduates  of  that 
institution.  The  exercises,  which  were 
held  in  the  Boston  Theatre  this  after- 
noon,   were    largely    attended. 

Ira  Amelia  Cross,  Ellen  Jane  Smith 
and  Willie  Elizabeth  Rohin  are  the 
three    graduates    of    the    school. 

The  graduating  exercises  opened  with 
a  march  from  the  orchestra.  The  Rev. 
William  T.  McElveen,  Ph.D.,  gave  an 
address  on  the  work  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, and  the  scholars  of  that  department 


gave  "Festival  Days  in   the  Kindergar- 
ten." 

Exercises  in  physics'  were  given  ana 
the  girls  of  the  graduating  class  gaye 
illustrations  of  energy.  They  especially 
illustrated  its  transformations.  A  girls 
chorus  next  sang  "Summer  Fancies, 
which  closed  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. '  „. 

The  second  part  opiened  with  a  mili- 
tary drill  by  a  class  of  boys,  while  a 
class  of  girls  went  through  an  exhibi- 
tion of  educational  gymnastics. 

The  boys  of  the  eighth  class  presented 
an  exercise  in  physiology,  which  was 
followed  by  the  presentation  of  the  di- 
plomas by  Hon.  Henry  Appleton.  The 
exercises  closed  with  a  march  from 
Mendelssohn's  "Athalie"  by  the  orches- 
tra. 


glad  sunshine,  kiss  every  petal  into  wider- 
open  beauty  and  loveliness.  Training  is  her 
task,  and  training  while  it  includes  teach- 
ing, is  a  deeper,  broader,  finer  task  than 
teaching.  Education  is  not  simply  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  It  is  not  cramming  the 
child's  mind  with  an  encyclopaedia  of  faots. 
Educating  is  not  informing  the  mind,  It  is 
forming  the  'child;  and  kindergartening  Is 
forming  the  child  at  his  most  formative 
period.  It  is  the  child  coming  into  the 
possession  of  more  and  better  life  hy  the 
deepening  and  broadening  of  his  heart, 
mind  and  spirit.  It  is  the  enrichment  of 
the  entire  personality;  the  unfolding  from 
within  of  every  latent  energy;  every* 
quality  hitherto  dormant,  coming  to  fruit 
and  flower.  It  is  the  proportionate  cult- 
ure of  all  the  powers,  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties.  It  is  the 
life  constantly  becoming  fuller,  freer,  richer 
and  more  radiant.  It  is  more  abundant  life. 
And  kindergartening  is  helping  the  child 
to  begin  to  discern  and  realize  all  of  life's 
higher  and  finer  possibilities ;  it  is  train- 
ing the  child  to  live  deeply,  grow  finely,  so 
that  in  manhood  he  will  produce  greatly.  It 
is  not  adorning  the  child's  nature  with  a 
few  superficial  accomplishment? ;  it  is 
bringing  the  child  into  possession  of  a  kind 
heart,  a  firm  will,  an  active  imagination,  a 
strong  reason  and  a  large  faith  in  and  a 
deep  love  for  God  and  man.  The  true  kin- 
dergartner  makes  the  child  a  discoverer  of 
truth  instead  of  informing  him  of  facts.  She 
draws  him  out  rather  than  pours  knowledge 
into  his  brain.  She  leads  and  never  drives. 
She  harmoniously  develops,  rather  than  in- 
structs. She  lives  with  the  child  and  not 
heyond  him." 

A  pretty  song,  with  plenty  of  action, 
such  as  they  love,  was  then  given  by  the 
kindergarten  children,  which  described 
some  of  the  festival  days  celebrated  there, 
including  Froebel's  birthday.  Then  there 
was  a  waltz  by  the  Kinder  Orchestra  and 
an  exercise  in  physics  by  the  three  grad- 
uates. This  was  the  first  glimpse  the  audi- 
ence had  had  of  the  young  woman  whose 
development  has  been  watched  ever  since 
the  day  she  came  from  Texas  with  only 
two  signs  to  express  her  wants.  Yesterday 
she  stood  on  the  stage;  a  tall,  graceful, 
well-poised  young  woman  and  showed 
how  she  could  run  a  seam  on  a  sewing 
machine  and  afterwards  work  it  with  elec- 
tric power.  These  processes  were  ex- 
plained toy  her  expressive  fingers  and  as 
they  "talked"  on  these  illustrations  of  "En- 
ergy" into  the  palm  of  her  teacher,  Miss 
Vida  C.  Badger  spoke  them.  Unconscious 
of  the  hundreds  of  eyes  that  watched  every 
movement,  Intent  upon  the  lesson,  she  was 
a  picture  to  be  remembered.  Her  class- 
mates, too,  are  erect  and  graceful  and  their 
parts  were  admirably  taken. 

There  was  a  chorus  by  the  girls,  a  splen- 
did military  drill  by  the  older  hoys;  gym- 
nastics by  a  group  of  younger  girls  and  an 
exercise  In  physiology  illustrating  the  func- 
tions of  the  jaw  and  heart  by  boys  of  tho 
eighth  class. 


Then  Mr.  Appleton  presented  the  grad- 
uates with  diplomas,  after  which  they  re- 
ceived many  beautiful  flowers  from  friends. 
This  was  the  most  pathetic  moment  of  the 
entire  programme— these  three  beautiful 
young  women  bearing  the  lovely  things  in 
their  arms  which  their  eyes  could  not  he- 
hold!  Their  sensitive  hands  feel  their 
beauty  and  quickly  Elizabeth  asked  Miss 
Badger  from  whom  hers  came.  The  cards 
were  found  and  the  names  read  into  her 
palm  while  her  face  beamed  with  smiles. 

The  closing  number  of  the  programme 
was  the  march  from  Mendelssohn's  "Atha- 
lie"  played  with  fine  expression  toy  the  or- 
chestra composed  of  boys  and  girls. 

Many  inquiries  are  made  of  those  In 
charge  as  to  Miss  Robin's  future.  She 
will  go  back  to  Texas  and  take  her  place 
with  the  other  children  of  the  family  in 
the  home.  Any  father  and  mother  might  be 
proud  to  welcome  such  a  daughter.  She  is 
thoroughly  capable,  can  do  many  house- 
hold duties,  always  with  great  care;  can 
sew  and  mend,  cut  and  make  many  of  her 
own  clothes,  including  shirt  waists,  and  is 
an  expert  on  the  typewriter.  The  loyalty 
of  her  character  is  well  shown  in  the  pleas- 
ure with  which  she  anticipates  her  return 
to  help  in  the  home. 

Miss  Cross  is  a  Providence  girl,  and  In- 
tends to  seek  additional  education.  Miss 
Smith  is  from  Whitman.  She  plans  to 
devote  herself  to  the  study  of  music  in 
which  she  is   already  proficient. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose  oldest 
daughter,  Julia  Anagnos,  did  much  to  es- 
tablish the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
was  an  interested  witness  of  the  wonder- 
fully varied  programme.  Mrs.  Robin.  Was 
also  in  the  audience.  The  two  schools  were 
represented  by  nearly  three  hundred  in  the 
appealing  group  on  the  stage. 
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Wednesday,  June  6;  1906. 

Maude  E.  Lincoln  of  this  (own  will 
take  part  in  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston' 
theatre    today    at    3    o'clock. 
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RIVAL  OF  HELEN  KELLER  GRADUATED 
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BY  PERKINS  INSTITUTE1 


Miss  Robin  Will  Devote  Life 
to  Betterment  of  Her 
Kind  in  Texas  and  in 
Doing  Good. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  were  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Boston  Theater. 
Francis  Henry  Appleton  presided,  and 
in  opening  the  exercises  appealed  to  the 
public  for  assistance  in  an  enterprise 
which   has  such  a  noble  object. 

Mr.  Appleton  presented  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam T.  McElveen,  Ph.D.,  who  told  of 
the  aim   and   work   of   the  kindergarten 

classes.  He  explained  that  the  teacher.-* 
aimed  to  train  the  childre'n  in  body  and 
mind,  and  bring  them  up  according  to 
their  natural   Inclination. 

In  Physical  Culture. 

The  children  of  -the  kindergarten  re- 
hearsed games  and  songs  of  the  school 
room  in  a  bright,  cheerful  way.  which 
spoke  volumes  of  praise  of  the  work  of 
the  teachers.  Classes  of  the  older  girls 
and  boys  gave  remarkably  clever  exhi- 
bitions of  physical  culture  and  military 
drill,  as  well  as  experiments  showing  a 
good  training  in  physiology  and  physics. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
which  was  composed  of  three  young  la- 
dies, showed  experiments  illustrating 
well  the  elementary  principles  of  phys- 
ical energy  and  its  transformations.  Mhe 
graduates  have  received  diplomas  for 
a  course  of  studies  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  Boston  high  schools  and  includ- 
ing manual  training. 

To  Study  Music. 

Miss  Ida  Amelia  Cross  Is  a  Providence 
girl,  and  intends  to  seek  additional  edu- 
cation. Miss  Ellen  Jane  Smith  is  from 
Whitman,  Mass.  She  has  graduated 
after  overcoming  many  difficulties  and 
intends  to  devote  considerable  of  her 
future  time  to  the  study  of  music,  of 
which  she  is  a  promising  student. 

W.  Elizabeth  Robin,  whose  home  is 
in  Texas,  is  blind  and  a  deaf  mute.  She 
is  a  rival  of  Helen  Keller  in  personality 
and  intellect  and  ka  remarkably  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  girl  of  average 
height  and  good  physique.  She  came,  to 
th,e  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Ja-' 
maica  Plain  when  6  years  old,  after 
having  lost  her  sight  and  hearing, 
through  sickness.  Her  advance  has  been 
most  remarkable,  and  she  is  today,  a 
girl  of  21,  of  great  Intelligence,  a  very 
pleasing  disposition  and  a  generous, 
sympathetic  nature.  During  her  te"n 
years  at  the  Perkins  Institute  Miss 
Robin  has  been  under  the  instruction 
of  Mis  "Vina  C.  Badger.  Elizabeth  in- 
tends to  return  home  to  take  up  do- 
mestic life  and  devote  her  energies  to 
betterment  of  her  own  people  and  do  as 
.much  good  in  the  world  as  possible. 
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BUND  GIRL  x, 
RAN  MACHINE 


The  marvellous  results  attained  by  the 
women  who  train  the  minds  of  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  were  demonstrated  to  an 
audience  that  filled  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre yesterday  afternoon. 

They  saw  Miss  Vina  Badger,  a  teacher 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
lead  Miss  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  who 
has  been  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  since  she 
was  18  months  old,  to  the  front  of  the 
stoge,  where  she  threaded  a  needle  In   a 
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ELIZABETH  ROBIN, 

Talented    blind   girl    who    was   graduated  yesterday  from  the  Perkins  Institute. 


sewing  machine  and  then  operated  it  as 
if  she  was  possessed  of  all  her  facul- 
ties. Afterwards,  by  sign  language 
translated  by  her  teacher,  Miss  Robin 
,  explained  a  few  of  the  energy  trans- 
1  formations  on  the  machine,  also  using 
a  small  battery  to  explain  the  chemical 
and  electrical  energy. 

The  audience  marvelled  at  the  girl's 
explanation  and  the  deftness  with  which 
she  handled  the  machine.  In  fact  It 
was  a  day  of  surprises  to  most  of  the 
audience  who  had  been  invited  to  attend 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  tiniest 
tots  In  the  kindergarten  from  Day  street, 
Jamaica  Plain,  branch  to  the  advanced 
students  in  the  South  Boston  school,  did 
their  part  to  make  it  a  very  interesting 
afternoon.  The  children,  themselves,  were 
as  happy  as  larks  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  affair  as  much  as  the  audience. 

Miss  Robin,  Miss  Ida  Amelia  Cross 
and  Miss  Ellen  Jane  Smith  were  the 
three  to  receive  diplomas,  which  were 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Francis  Henry 
Appleton,  who  also  presided.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  seven  numbers  and 
proved  to  be  highly  entertaining  and  in- 
teresting, i 
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BLIND  GIRLS 


ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  OF 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Exercises  Held  in  the  Boston  The- 
atre—Graduates Had  Congratula- 
tions "Spelled  Into  Their  Hands." 

The  graduation  exercises. of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon,  were  rendered  interest- 
ing by  the  graduation  of  Elizabeth  Rob 
who  is  deaf  and  blind,  and  who  has  fin- 
ished a  thorough  course  of  study,  that 
makes  her  a  very  well  educated  woman. 
The  two  other  blind  girl  graduates  were 
Miss  Ida  Amelia  Cross  and  Miss  Ellen 
Smith, 

The  diplomas  were  presented  at  the  end 
of  a  programme,  in  which  the  children 
from  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and 
other  pupils  of  the  institute  took  part,  by 
Francis   Henry  A.ppleton. 


iKc      Tne  kindergarten  exercises  by  blind  chll- 
'l^X    dren,  hardly  more  than  babes,  were  gi 

with  enthusiasm.  The  sightless  little  ones, 
recited,  sang,  marched  and  played  their 
kindergarten  games,  as  naturally  as  in  the 
kindergarten  school  rooms,  and  looked  so 
bright  and  happy  that  had  it  not  been 
for  their  little  groping  hands  and  in  some 
cases  slightly  disfigured  eyes,  their  mis- 
fortune could  hardly  be  realized. 

In  connection  with  the  kindergarten 
work,  Rev.  William  McElveen  delivered  an 
address.  Some  of  the  boys  of  the  insti- 
tute gave  a  military  drill,  and  the  girls 
sang  several  songs.  The  boys  gave  an 
exercise  in  physiolgy,  and  the  girls,  in 
gymnasium  suits  of  cream  and  red,  gave 
an  exhibition  of  educational  gymnastics. 

The  girls  of  the  graduating  class  gave 
an  exercise,  which  was  quite  remarkable. 
All  three  were  very  pretty,  and  looked 
charming  in  their  dainty  white  graduation 
dresses.  After,  when  diplomas  were  hand- 
ed to  them,  they  were  presented  with 
bouquets. 

Each  of  the  three  girls  demonstrated 
some  property  of  physics-  Miss  Robins 
giving,  in  the  sign  language,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  motive  power  of  a  machine. 
This  was  interpreted  to  the  audience  by 
one  of  the  teachers.  Miss  Cross  and  Miss 
Smith,  made  equally  good  explanations, 
concerning  clock  works. 

Miss  Robins  did  not  seem  to  be  afflicted 
with  stage  fright,  and  took  a  deep  interest 
in  all  going  on  about  her. 

She  is  21  years  of  age  and  has  been,  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  since  she  was  six 
years  old.  She  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able blind-deaf  girls  in  the  country  and  her 
work   in   the  school  has  aroused   deep   in- 

She  has  been  looking  forward  to  her 
graduation  and  has  worked  hard  in  prep- 
aration for  it.  She  was  delighted  because 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Oscar  Robins  of  Texas, 
was  able  to  be  present.  Mrs.  Robins  had 
not  seen  her  daughter  for  four  years  until 
her  recent  arrival  in  Boston. 

Miss  Robins  will,  now  that  her  education 
is  finished,  live  with  her  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Texas.  She  will 
leave  Boston  for  the  southwest  the  last  of 
the  month. 

The  teachers  spelled  into  the  young  girl  s 
hand  the  congratulations  of  her  friends, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  compli- 
ments she  received  was  when  one  of  her 
teachers  said  "We  all  love  Elizabeth.  She 
is  such  a  sweet,  wholesome  girl." 

Miss  Robins,  Miss  Cross  and  Miss  Smith 
held  a  small  reception  on  the  stage  after 
the  exercises,  and  all  had  their  arms  filled 
with  flowers. 
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THE  ORCHESTRA. 

There  was  much  music  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  female  chorus  and  the 
children's  orchestra  showed  that  there  is 
good  musical  training  in  all  the  grades  and 
classes  of  the  institution.  But  the  musical 
marvel  of  the  occasion  was,  as  it  has  been 
in  two  previous  instances,  the  work  done 
by  the  regular  orchestra  of  the  school. 

There  are  few  blind  orchestras  in  the 
world  who  dare  to  attempt  the  symphonic 
vein.  It  is  possible,  after  the  initiative 
taken  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  that  there 
will  soon  be  more.  There  has  been  great 
advance  made  in  very  recent  times  in 
musical  education  among  the  blind.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  that  all  music  was  pain- 
fully and  slowly  learned  by  rote  with  the 
constant  assistance  of  a  reader  who  called 
out  the  notes,  harmonies  and  modulations 
from  the  ordinary  printed  page  of  music. 
Now  the  Braile  point  system,  applied  to 
music,  allows  the  sightless  ones  to  read 
for  themselves,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  their  independence  and  rapid  prop> 

In  orchestral  work  there  is,  of  course, 
the  handicap  of  a  lack  of  conductorship 
with  the  baton  and  gestures,  but  this  is 
in  some  degree  offset  by  the  aptitude,  o) 
the  pupils  and  by  a  soft  tapping  of  the 
temro  from  the  rear  of  the  orchestra,  in- 
audible to  the  audience  at  the  front.  The 
present  writ  r  sixaks  from  personal  knowl- 
edge when  he  says  that  even  the  intrica- 
cies of  a  fugue,  or  the  most  complex  con- 
trapuntal passages,  are  unravelled  by  a 
blind  pupil  almost  as  easily  as  If  he  was 
able  to  read  tin-  printed  notes  of  the 
"Well-tempi  r<  'I   Clavichord." 

We    wire    glad    to    note,    however,    that 
there  had  been  Improvement  in 
tra  in   the   few  matters   which    we   poll 
ont.   ae    defeel  Ivi     In  om     of   I  ha    pi 
pprfoi  i  The   woi  the 

Symphony    in 
najor   (B   &    1 1    No    5)    i  nd    I  hi 
from    M-  ml'  li  Bonn's    "Athalle."     "■ 

ability. 
rpj,(  .  ;    bolder  bowing  of  the 

Btl .j  have    heard    be! 

an,l    ,  ">    the    addition    of    more   con- 


trabasses, the  work  did  not  sound  "top- 
-all  melody  and  no  harmonic 
foundation.  There  is  a  determined  advance 
being  made  in  contra-bass  study  at  the 
Institution  which  is  already  showing  its 
results  in  the  symphonic  work.  The  bal- 
ance is  distinctly  better  than  before. 

In  the  wood-wind,  too,  we  found  greater 
breadth  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  there 
are  new  additions  in  this  department.  The 
bassoon,  for  example,  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  the  clarinette  in  the  older 
symphonies  (Haydn  loved  the  former,  and 
did  not  use  the  latter),  and  it  was  with 
pleasure  that  we  noted  that  this  instru- 
ment was  present  in  the  symphonic  move- 
ment, although  it  might  have  been  more 
audible. 

There  is  still  something  to  achieve  in 
the  orchestral  work  of  this  blind  orches- 
tra (a  stronger  bass  and  wood-wind  espe- 
cially), but  a  marvellous  beginning  and  a 
notable  progress  has  been  made,  so  that 
we  can  emphatically  state  that  Conductor 
Gardiner  has  accomplished  things  that 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  orchestra  has  made  it- 
self a  credit  to  the  institution  as  well  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  music-teachers  of  the 
blind  everywhere.  Louis  C.  Elson. 
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3  BLIND  GIRLS  RECEIVE 
PERKINS  DIPLOMAS 


MISS     ELIZABETH  ROBIN. 


The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon,  were  rendered  interest- 
ing by  the  graduation  of  Elizabeth  Robin, 
who  is  deaf  and  blind,  and  who  has  fin- 
ished a  thorough  course  of  study,  that 
makes  her  a  very  well  educated  woman. 
The  two  other  blind  girl  graduates  were 
Ida  Amelia  Cross  and  Miss  Ellen 
Jane  Smith. 

Each    of    the    three    girls    demonstrated 
some    property     of    physics,     Miss     Robin 
giving,  in  the  sign   Language,  an  explana 
tion    of    the    motive    power    of    a   machine. 
This   was   Interpreted    to   the   audience   by 


one  of  the  teachers.  Miss  Cross  and  Miss 
Smith,  made  equally  good  explanations, 
concerning  clock  works. 

Miss  Robin  did  not  seem  to  be  afflicted 
with  stage  fright,  and  took  a  deep  interest 
in  all  going"  on  about  her. 

She  is  21  years  of  age  and  has  been  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  since  she  was  six 
years  old.  She  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able blind-deaf  girls  in  the  country  and  her 
work  in  the  school  has  aroused  deep  in- 
terest. 

Miss  Robin  will,  now  that  her  education 
is  finished,  live  with  her  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Texas.  She  will 
leave  Boston  for  the  southwest  the  last  of 
the  month. 
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DIPLOMAS  FOR  BLIND  PUPILS. 


Perkins  Institution  Children  Give  Exhibit 
tions  of  Their  Work. 


IDA    AMELIA    CROSS    WILLIE,    ELIZABETH    ROBIN, 
ELLEN    JANE    SMITH. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  Boston  thea- 
tre yesterday  afternoon  were  witnessed 
bv an  audience  that  filled  the  big  play- 
hob^e.  The  300  pupils  on  the  stage  were 
all  deprived  of  sight,  and  many  were 
unable  to   hear  or  speaR. 

Much    interest    was    centered    on    the 
graduates,   three   beautiful   young  girls 
who    gave    an    exercise    in    physics,    il- 
lustrating   the    power    of    energy  'and 
demonstrating  a  few  of  its  tranf forma- 

«n-(  A+s,  they  stood  before  the  foot- 
light  in  their  dainty  white  gowns  thev 
made  a  beautiful  group  and  when  they 
returned  to  their  seats  they  were  Riven 
prolonged  applause.  They  were  Ida 
Anieha  Cross,  Ellen  Jane  Smith  and 
Willie   Elizabeth   Robin. 

The  first  two  have  the  faculties  of 
'Vr'1'1"^  and  speech,  but  Miss  Robin,  or 

i  I  ,R°b,n-  a,s  shc  is  affectionately 
called  by  her  friends  can  neither  hear 

ueeN*ur  J3peak-  ?er  splendid  physical 
health  however,  is  a  happy  contrast  to 
the  shattered  vitality  of  many  deaf 
mutes.  She  comes  from  Texas,  and  has 
passer  through  all  the  grades  at  tne 
school  from  the  kindergarten  Her 
courses  in  manual  training  have  been 
very  complete,  including  lessons  in 
knitting,  crochetting,  sloyd  and  plain 
sewing  of  all  kinds.  She'  has  com- 
pleted the  following  high  school  courses- 
American  literature,  English  literature" 
algebra,  geometry,  physios,  ancient' 
American  and  English  history,  type- 
writing. Latin  and  English  composi- 
tion. She  is  an  expert  typewriter  and 
on  the  machine  can  surpass  many  who 
are  blessed  with  all  their  senses.  Her 
affliction  has  not  made  her  morbid-  on 
the  contrary  she  is  distinctly  a  young 
girl  of  action  with  real  social  instincts 
tact  and  grace. 

Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton  presided  and 
after  the  opening  music  introduced  Rev 
William  T.  McElveen,  who  gave  an  elo- 
quent address  on  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, speaking  in  pathetic  language 
of  the  efforts  which  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  children  to  become  a  part 
of  the  outside  world,  to  make  them  cap- 
able of  earning  their  own  livelihood 

While  Dr  McElveen  was  speaking  a 
class  of  tiny  boys  and  girls  from  the 
kindergarten  were  employed  in  clay 
modeling. 

Gen  Appleton  referred  to  the  absence 
of  Mr  M.  Anagnoa,  and  spoke  of  the 
need    of    mo  ,    cootlmie    this 

work  of  mcrev.  The  funds  have  been 
carefully  guarded,  the  investments  man- 
aged with  prudence,  but  it  is  with 
great  aimculty  that  the  revenue  Is 
made  to  cover  the  expenses. 


Exercises  and  music  by  the  kinder- 
garten children  and  a  chorus  by  24 
girls  concluded  the  first  part.  Then 
came  a  military  drill  by  the  boys  and 
educational  gymnastics  by  the  girls,  arid 
an  exercise  in  physiology  by  boys  of 
th^  eighth    sjrade. 

The  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Gen 
Appleton  was  the  occasion  for  tre- 
mendous applause.  Mrs  Julia  Ward 
HAwe,  who  has  always  been  such  a 
good  friend  to  the  blind,  was  an  in- 
terested spectator  in  one  of  the  boxes. 
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Gaekwar  Enthusiastic 
Over  Their  Future 


Indian  Prince's  Glow= 
ing  Tribute 

His    plans    for    educational    work    among 

his    people,    the    modification    of    the    rigid 

rules  of  c  India,   and   his  views  on 

m'S      rights,      were      among     subjects 

which   the   Ms  i   Gaekwar  of    Baroda 

,  Somerset. 

Tlie    in.-ili:  :  ajah    is   <ntliu.--ia.stie   about    his 

is     for    the     betterment    of     liis    own 

country,   but  in   making   innovations   in   the 

itional    line,    he    says    he    wishes    to 

rve  the  best  of  the  old  traditions  of 

his  count i  y. 


"i   have  s'tai  bhools,"   he  said, 

"amoi  g    my    people    n  hat 
call    kj  li  .si  hools 

.1  i '.I      colli  [USiC      IS      liei> 

ou ■'      and  our  prinolpal  d  | 

I;     set  lirinu    enough    native    lecti  *vho 
rs, 

"  i  es,    indeed,    we  m      i   lucating   oui    wo 
nun.'    he  said    in   response    to  in. 

"Why    shouldn't    we?      Haven't    tie-    won 
the  s, inn     rights   as    the   m 

v-i.n.e  women  of  my  country  an-  very, 
jvery  clever.  Our  best  and  mosl  sacred 
(books-  contain  passages  written  by  women 
of   India. 

••I    have   visited    Vaqsar   id    was 

much  interested.  Thej  tell  me  I  shduld 
also  visit  Wellesley,  but  I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  will  be  possible,  it  is  not  the 
number  of  institutions  oi  learning  we  visit 
that  counts,  I  think,  but  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  methods  that  can  ured 

from  those  we  do  see. 

"I  think  India  would  be  beautiful  if 
there  were  more  unity  among  the  people. 
A  lack  of  unity  is  accounted  for  by  caste 
destinctions." 

PLANS    TO    EDUCATE    BLIND. 

In  regard  to  the  edueaticuTTif  the  blind 
(people  of  India' the  maharajah  said  he  had 
made  many  plans  to  have,  them  trained  to, 
be  self-supporting^  and  had  had  some  edu- 
cational systems  started,  that  could  not  be 
carried  out  at  that  time,  but  which  will 
bo.  taken  up  later.  "First,"  he  said  laugh- 
ing, "we  must  educate  the  blind  who  can 
see,  so  that  they  may  help  the  blind  who 
cannot." 

His  highness  seemed  to  prefer  Boston  to 
jNew  York  in  many  respects,  and  looking 
but  the  window  toward  the  Fens  he  said: 
"Somehow  there  seems  to  be  more  air 
here." 

He  has  inspected  the  public  buildings 
and  schools  and  colleges.  Today  he  went 
automobiling  and   visited   more   schools. 

Tomorrow  evening  he  will,  accompanied 
by  the  maharanee  and  their  suites,  travel 
westward,  he  will  stop  at  Chicago  and 
other  large  cities,  and  will  visit  the  Pacific 
coast,  stopping  at  Yellowstone  Park  and 
the  Yosemite  Valley. 
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BLIND  WOMEN'S  WORK. 

At  the  21st  anniversary  gathering  of 
the  alumnae  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Miss  Mary  Moore  of  the  Fram- 
ingham  normal  school  replied  to  critics 
who  have  assailed  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation, describing  the  work  from  its  in- 
ception in  1884,  when  four  girls  banded 
together  to  assist  blind  people  in  this 
state.  Many  blind  soon  began  making 
shirts,  socks  and  blankets  for  babies, 
skirts,  shoulder  capes,  head  coverings, 
bed  slippers,  etc.,  which  were  sold  at  the 

institution. 

Last  year  the  income  was  $1072.  A 
fair  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  sales- 
women netted  $1300. 

Then  the  government  appropriated 
$5000  a  year  and  appointed  two  associa- 
tion women  to  teach  blind  women  let- 
ters and  handicraft. 

These  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes;  vice-president,  Miss 
Lillian  Ft.  Garside;  secretary,  Miss  Len- 
na  D.  Swinerton;  treasurer,  Miss  Ella 
Brownell. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6,  1906. 

BLIND    CHILDREN    AT   THE    BOSTON   THEATRE 


Graduation  exercises  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  unusually  inter- 
esting ,owing  to  the  presence  in  the  class  of  the  first  blind  girl,  who  is  also  deaf  and  dumb,  ever  graduated 
here. 


V)NA  C.  -BACGET*  TALKING  WTH 
WJLIjJE  ttOBlN.  WHO  CANNOT  SEE 
OTi  HEATC 


c4>    /*} 

FOLLOWING-  THE  7LAS- 


E 


Presence  of  Miss  Robin  Adds 
Interest  to  Perkins  Grad- 
uating Exercises, 

More  than  usual  Interest  was  shown 
In  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  held  yesterday  afternoon 
In  the  "Boston  Theatre.  Among  the  grad- 
uates were  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  now  a 
pretty  girl  of  21,  a  blind  mute,  the  first 
of  such  graduated  from  any  school  for 
the  blind  In  this  country.  There  was 
much  Interest  In  the  programme,  which 
the  pupils  carried  out  almost  as  well  as 


AIJ  EXrRCWE  IN  THY<6KiS- GRADUATING  CLASS 


If  they  could  see,  except  that  they  had 
to  be  assisted  to  their  places  and  back  Lo 
their  seats.  The  Hon.  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton  presided  In  the  absence  of  Supt. 
Anagnos. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  McElveen,  Ph.  D., 
spoke  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,' 
taking  as  a  text  the  words  "Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  and  then 
an^Ti1  &e  d,ifference  between  training 
fondkitnedaeCrhg,Srgte,nnerraelat,°n  *  ^"^  ^ 

the^ffi^&'S  ^SoT^rc^elr 
tra,   was  by  the  children  of  the  klnder- 
SMHPf  5nd   inclu2ed  "Festival   Days   in 
nMMKJnderg2'rten'  .  by  the  kindergarten 
children,   and   music   by    the   Kinder  or- 
chestra.   An  exercise  in  physics  followed 
It  was  on  energy,  a  few  of  Its  transfor- 
mations illustrated,  by  girls  of  the  gradu- 
ating class,  Ida  Amelia  Cross,  Ellen  Jane 
Smith  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin.     The 
latter    used    a    sewing    machine    and    ex- 
plained, with  the  aid  of  her  teacher,  Miss 
Vina    C.    Badger,    the    manner    in    which 
energy  was  transformed  from  a  battery 
on   one   table  to   the    treadle  of  the   ma- 
chine. 

The  girls'  chorus  sang  "Summer 
Fancies,  and  part  second  included  a 
military  drill   by  a  class  of  boys,  educa- 


tional gymnastics  by  a  class  of  girls,  an 
exercise  in  physiology  by  boys  of  the 
eighth  class,  presentation  of  diplomas  to 
the  three  graduates,  by  the  Hon.  Francis 
Henry  Appleton,  and  the  march  from 
"Athalie"  by  the  orchestra. 


Itastou  Mtmsawt 

B2 1     Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  7,  1906 
PERKINS  INSTITUTE  ALUMNiE  MEET 


A  Paper  on  the  Work  of  Blind  Women  One 
of  the  Features 


The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  held  its  twenty-second  annual 
business  meeting  and  reception  yesterday 
afternoon  and  evening.  There  are  now 
sixty-three  members  of  the  Association,  and 
the  officers  are  as  follows:  Miss  Lydia,  Y. 
Hayes,  president;  Miss  Lillian  R.  Garside, 
vice  president;  Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton, 
secretary,  and  Miss  Ella  Brownell,  treas- 
urer. 

The  exereises  of  the  evening-  were  of  a 
literary  and  musical  character,  and  Miss 
Mary  C.  Moore  of  the  State  Normal  School 
a:  Frairin^hatn  read  an  interesting  paper 
on.  the  work  of  the  blind  women. 

STUDYING  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Maharajah  Gaekwar  of  India  Most  Favor- 
ably Impressed  with  Boston — Great  In- 
terest in  Work  for  Blind 


More  and  more,  as  he  prolongs  his  stay 
in  this  city,  does  his  highness,  the  Mahara- 
jah Gaekwar  Sayaji  Rao  of  Baroda,  India, 
find  Boston  a  city  from  which  he  will 
carry  away  many  delightful  impressions 
and  pleasant  remembrances  of  what  he  has 
seen  here.  Since  his  arrival  in  town  on 
Tuesday,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  her 
highness  the  Marahani,  and  his  secretaries 
and  retinue  of  servants,  the  distinguished 
guest  has  been  active  in  his  sight-seeing 
and  in  following  out  the  special  object  of 
his  visit,  namely,  to  study  American  educa- 
tional   systems. 

This  morning  he  said  that  he  was  greatly 
pleased  with  Boston  and  in  comparson 
with  New  York,  from  which  city  he  and 
his  party  have  just  come,  he  finds  this 
city  far  more  to  his  liking.  It  impresses 
him  as  so  much  less  crowded  and  as  having 
far  more  open  places  and  small  parks  in 
the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  city  than 
tlie  metropolis.  Boston's  lack  of  the  numer- 
ous skyscrapers  which  so  abound  in  New 
York  evidently  is  viewed  by  his  highness  in 
a   light   favorable   to    this  city. 

He  has  enjoyed  several  auto  rides,  since 
his  arrival  here,  and  the  Public  Garden. 
Boston  Common,  the  Fenway,  which  his 
suite  of  rooms  at  Hotel  Somerset  overlooks, 
and  the  greater  Metropolian  Park  system 
have  all  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
visitor  from  so  far  away.  He  speaks  most 
enthusiastically  of  these  open  places,  as 
he  does  also  of  the  old  landmarks  which 
are  so  identified  with,  the  early  history  of 
Boston.  Several  historic  buildings  already 
have  been  visited  in  the  short  time  he  has 
been  here  and  his  plans  include  seeing  other 
equally  interesting  places,  if  possible.  The 
State  House,  the  Public  Library  and  Trin- 
ity Church  he  found  especially  interesting, 
in  his  sight-seeing  trips.  The  two  la?t 
named  were  visited  as  a  part  of  yester- 
day's general  programme.  The  Common 
and  Public  Garden  also  were  admired  yes- 
terday by  the  visitors. 

Today's  programme,  while  rather  indefi- 
nitely formed,  was  considered  with  the  idea 
of  permitting  visits  to  places  which  art! 
chiefly  educational  in  character.  His  high- 
ness wished,  so  far  as  possible,  in  his  re- 
searches, to  avoid  repetition  of  what  had 
come  within  his  observance  of  schools  in 
New  York.  There  he  was  taken  through 
several  of  the  public  schools,  including  the 
high  school  and  those  of  low»r  grades. 
Among  the  places  here  that  he  wished  to 
see  were  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston;  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Newbury  street; 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  like  places  where  he  felt  he 
could  observe  and  learn  much. 

In  his  desire  to  establish  many  free 
schools  in  his  native  country,  the  Mahara- 
jah, has  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  !n 
India  there  are  many  who  are  helpless 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  crippled,  and 
ec-,-pc:ally   because   they    are    r-'inrt.      These 


afflicted  people  he  hopes  to  help  in  his 
general  plan  of  educating  the  masses.  "A 
larf,e  proportion  of  our  seeing  people  arc 
blind,"  said  he  today  in  speaking  of  the 
matter,  "so  far  as  having  any  education 
is  concerned.  They  have  only  the  greater 
advantage  of  sight  over  those  who  actually 
are  sightless."  He  stated  his  great  am- 
bition to  do  away  with  the  system  of  caste 
which  prevails  in  India  and  of  his  hopo 
that  eventually  this  will  be  brought  about. 
It  will  mean  long  study  ahd  hard  work 
with  many  difficult  p-oblems  to  he  solved, 
yet  tie  added  that  no  great  under' n]khi3 
can  be  accomplished  wUnout  having  its 
beginning. 

In  India  he  already  has  established 
several  schools  and  a  college,  the  schools 
including  those  for  little  children,  for  the 
Maharajah  believes,  as  do  people  of  the 
Occidental  countries,  that  education 
should  begin  with  the  child.  He  tried  the 
experiment  of  doing  something  also  in  be- 
half of  the  blind,  but  not  with  entire 
success,  as  those  undertaking  the  Instruc- 
tion were  not  so  well  fitted  for  their  task 
as  they  should  have  been,  considering  the 
great  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  peo- 
ple of, his  country  are  many  of  them  gift- 
ed musically  and  along  this  line  offer 
great  encouragement  to  cultivation  of 
their  talents. 

The  distinguished  man  believes  thor- 
oughly in  the  education  of  women,  for, 
said  he.  "they  have  the  oversight  and 
bringing  up  of  children,  who  must 
eventually  benefit  greatly  from  such  edu- 
cation as  the  women  possess."  He  feels 
that  his  native  countrymen  should  under- 
stand English,  as  many  of  the  better 
class  of  people  there  already  do,  greatly 
to  their  advantage.  The  formalities  of 
the  court  and  of  government  administra- 
tion are  carried  out  in  both  the  native 
language  and  English.  More  and  more 
are  the  people  of  India  adopting  at  least 
some  part  of  European  dress,  or  even 
almost  wholly  that,  with  perhaps  only  a. 
a  part  of  their  Oriental  dress  retained. 
Civilization  tends  more  and  more  toward 
this  end,  along  with  such  progress  as 
education  is  making  in  that  far-off 
country. 

An  especially  pleasant  feature  of  his 
visit  in  Boston  was  his  trip  to  the  theatre 
last  evening,  when  he  went  to  the  Majestic 
and  enjoyed  the  performance  of  "The  Tour- 
l  ists."  The  scene  being  laid  in  India,  the 
I  performance  possessed  an  unusual  interest 
to   the  visitors   from  the   Par  East. 

From  Boston  this  party  of  visitors  will 
go  to  Buffalo,  to  visit  from  there  Niagara 
Falls,  and  their  journeyings  will  take 
them  later  to  Chicago  and  to  the  Far 
West,  including  the  Grand  Canon  of  Ari- 
zona, the  Yosemite  Valley  arid  other 
points  of  interest  to  all  travellers. 
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After  Visit  to  Perkins  Institu- 
tion He  Sends  Big  Dona- 
tion to  Students, 


The  wonders  done  in  teaching  th« 
blind  were  seen  by  the  Maharajah  of 
Baroda  yesterday  morning,  when  he 
visited  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  accompanied  by 
his  suite,  being  received  by  G.  O.  Cas- 
well,  acting  director. 

His  highness  is  inspecting  those  in- 
stitutions from  which  lessons  may  be 
drawn  for  the  improvement  of  his 
people,  and  as  the  care  of  the  blind  is 
a  serious  problem  in  Baroda  and 
throughout  India,  the  potentate  ex- 
pressed t lie  satisfaction  and  even  won- 
der at  what  he  saw.  He  and  his  brother 
both    asked    many    questions,    and    they 


took  away  the  text  books  usea.  do  m.- 
ised  was  the  royal  visitor  that  he 
senl  a  large  donation  upon  ids  return 
to  his  hotel  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  blimi   students. 

The  Maharajah  lunched  at  the  Algon- 
quin ClUb  and  spent  the  afternoon  mo- 
toring.' 

ii  is  generally  considered  in<  umbent 
jpon    royalty    to    promptly    keep    all    en- 

iiirnis.  inn  the  Maharajah  has 
easterner's  disregard  for  time.  He  is 
hJSt  as  apt  to  be  very  late,  or  miss  an 
appointment  altogether,  as  he  is  to  ta ki- 
ll into  his  head  to  pay  sudden  Visits,  , 
unannounced.  The  party  goes  bo  New- 
port today  and  to  \ev.   York  Saturday. 

{24     Washington     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 
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FRIDAY,   JUNE    8,   1906 

PROLONGS    HIS   BOSTON   VISIT 


His  Highness,  the  Maharajah  Gaekwar  of 
India,  Reluctant  to  Leave  Boston — He 
and  His  Party  Went  to  Newport  Today 
for  a  Brief  Stay 


So  much  has  the  Maharajah  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda,  India,  found  in  Boston  to  interest 
him  in  his  study  of  American  educational 
systems  that  he  has  determined  to  prolong 
his  visit  here  and  has  changed  his  itiner- 
ary. Such  places  as  he  already  has  visited 
have  occupied  more  of  his  time  than  he 
had  expected  would  he  the  case,  so  thor- 
oughly has  he  observed  everything  coming 
within  his  programme  of  sightseeing.  He 
is  reluctant  to  go  away  without  seeing 
much  else  and  so  has  decided  not  to  leave 
here  tonight  for  Buffalo  and  his  trip  far- 
ther West,  as  he  had  planned  to  do,  and 
instead  will  postpone  his  departure  from 
Boston  until  Sunday  night. 

This  morning,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
the  Maharani;  his  brother,  Mr.  Sampatrio, 
who  acts  as  his  first  private  secretary, 
and  others  of  the  party  staying  with  him 
at  the  Somerset,  he  left  that  hotel  soon 
after  ten  o'clock  and  went  on  the  10.50 
train  to  Newport,  R.  L,  where  they  will  be 
guests  at  the  Miinchinger-King  Cottage. 
Their  visit  to  Newport  is  the  outcome  of 
interest  awakened  in  that  place  when  his 
highness  was  in  New  York.  In  that  city 
many  of  the  prominent  people  whom  he 
met  have  summer  cottages  at  Newport  and 
they  gave  the  visitors  from  India  such  a 
fine  impression  of  this  resort  that  they 
were  anxious  to  see  the  place.  They  are 
to  remain  in  Newport  until  tomorrow,  and 
expect  to  return  to  the  Somerset  some  time 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  Their  plans  after 
that  have  not  been  decided  upon,  as  re- 
gards the  remainder  of  their  stay  in  this 
city. 

Yesterday's  visit  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  occu- 
pied the  major  part  of  the  afternoon,  and 
the  visitors  were  deeply  impressed  by  all 
that  they  witnessed  and  learned.  The  sys- 
tem of  teaching  these  afflicted  people  so 
many  various  branches  of  study  and  in- 
dustry greatly  interested  his  highness,  and 
after  his  return  to  the  Somerset  he  sent 
a  generous  gift  of  cash  over  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

From  South  Boston,  before  returning  to 
his  hotel  for  dinner,  the  maharajah  and 
others  of  his  party  visited  the  North  End 
to  see  Christ  Church  in  Salem  street,  the 
"Old  North"  of  history.  He  was  interested 
in  this  old-time  place  of  worship,  and 
knows  the  part  it  played  in  the  event 
which  made  famous  the  name  of  Paul  Re- 
vere. Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground  also  was 
visited,  and  the  drive  included  a  visit  to 
Bunker   Hill   Monument. 
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BLIND  WORK  FOR    BLIND 


WHAT    THE    ALUMNiE    OF    PERKINS 
INSTITUTION   HAVE    DONE 


A  History  of  a  Little  Band  of  Women 
Laboring  Unselfishly  and  Generously  to 
Make  Lyife  Easier  for  Other  Blind  Persons 
Not  Able  to  Attend  the  School— All  New 
England  Canvassed  by  These  Zealous 
Ones 


L 


At  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  arid  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Framingham  read  this 
Interesting  paper  of  appreciation  on  the 
work  of  the  blind  women: 

In  the  year  1879  the  'Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
first  recognized  the  successful  work  of  its 
students  by  granting  diplomas  to  those  who 
satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of 
studies.  That  year  there  was  but  one  girl 
graduate,  Ellen  G.  Hickie,  and  mo  other 
until  1883,  when  a  class  of  four  went  out 
properly   accredited   by  the   school. 

In  October,  1884,  the  class  of  '83,  Julia 
E.  Burnham,  Jenny  M.  Colby,  Lenna  D. 
Swinerton  and  Mary  C.  McCaffrey,  drew 
up  some  resolutions  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  an  alumnae  association,  the  aim  of  which 
is  as   follows: 

"First,  to  render  to  the  institution  suoh 
systematic  reports  of  the  work  of  Its  grad- 
uates as  shall  enable  It  at  any  time  to 
promptly  ascertain  the  residence,  address 
and  occupation  of  any  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  any  other  statistics  concerning 
her  which  may  be  desired. 

"Second,  to  carefully  tabulate  such  ex- 
perience land  observations  as  shall  seem  of 
possible  value  to  ourselves  or  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  entered  upon  'the  broad  field 
of  battle,'  and  to  labor  earnestly  to  do  our 
little  and  best  to  forward  the  work  so  I 
grandly  carried  on  by  the  school  and  Its 
benefactors. 

"Third,  to  hold  ourselves  ready  to  render, 
collectively  or  Individually,  any  service, 
great  or  small,  which  our  alma  mater  may 
require  at  the  hands  of  her  grateful' daugh- 
ters." 

The  efforts  of  the  next  two  years  were 
directed  toward  arousing  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  school  an  Interest  in  the  en- 
terprise. By  June,  1885,  there  were  twelve 
diploma  graduates,  eleven  of  whom  met  and 
regularly  formed  an  association. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show 
the  beautiful  relations  existing  between  the 
school  and  this  little  association— it  num- 
bers but  sixty-three  now— to  give  an  outline 
of  its  work.  Through  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Julia  E.  Burnham,  the  writer  has  had  ac- 
cess to  careful  records  of  all  the  annual 
meetings. 

From  the  outset  the  school,  through  its 
wise  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  through 
its  devoted  principal,  Miss  Bennett,  with  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  all  teachers  and  ma- 
trons, has  given  the  association  a  full  meas- 
ure of  sympathy  and  has  accepted  useful 
suggestions   with  frank  gratitude. 

The  annual  meetings  have  been  held  at 
the  school,  with  an  all-day  session  for  busi- 
ness, and  an  evening  of  refined  pleasure  al- 
ways shared  by  friends,  and  Including  the 
older  undergraduates.  By  reference  to  the 
records  we  learn  that  the  programme  of  the  • 
day  Invariably  provides  for  a  private  ses- 
sion with  the  director,  and  one  with  Miss 
Bennett.  The  main  purposes  of  these  inter- 
views have  been  to  get  and  give  Inspira- 
tion and  assistance,  and  to  keep  the 
alumnae  closely  in  touch  with  the  school,  its 
needs  and  its  development.  Sometimes  the 
business  meeting  Is  planned  with  reference 
to  observing  and  encouraging  school  work, 
as  in  1889,  when  at  the  request  of  the  asso- 
ciation exercises  were  given  in  arithmetic, 
Greek  history,  psychology  and  literature, 
or  in  189",  when  the  evening  entertains 
consisted  of  a  Joint  discussion  between 
Reading  Club  of  the  school  and  the 
alumnae.     Among  t)  its  of  the  even- 

ing meetings  we  find  addressee  by  Rev.    I". 


E.  Clark,  by  Dr.  <E.  E.  Hale,  always  a  warm 
friend  of  the  school,  and  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe. 

The  secretary  for  the  year  1887  records 
certain  parts  of  the  director's  address.  In 
it  Mr.  Anagnos  says:  "Keep  alive.  Work 
for  others.  Distinguish  between  aspiration 
and  ambition.  Adopt  a  policy  and  go 
steadfastly  on    to    carry    it   out." 

The  association  adopted  a  policy— to 
study  the  needs  of  blind  women  within  the 
association  and  without.  That  very  year, 
1887,  we  find  one  woman  reading  a  paper 
on  sewing,  its  purpose  to  incite  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  care  of  clothes  and  to  give 
practical  suggestions  of  means  by  which 
blind  girls  may  keep  them  In  order.  An- 
other paper  marks  the  beginning  of  observ- 
ing conditions  of  life  among  blind  women. 
This  paper  gives  statistics  concerning  self- 
support  among  twenty-five  blind  women, 
only  some  of  whom  are  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. About  half  the  number  are  re- 
ported wholly  self-supporting.  All  the 
others  contribute  more  or  less  to  their  sup- 
port. The  study  continues.  At  the  after- 
noon session  of  the  following  year  several 
members  give  their  experiences  in  different 
kinds  of  profitable  work,  as  church  music, 
massage,  elocution,  teaching.  Miss  Pouls- 
son  speaks  on  "The  Duties  of  a  Governess;" 
a  blind  student  at  Wellesley  College  on 
"Higher   Education    of   Blind   Women." 

From  this  time  on  the  industrial  problem 
engages  the  thought  and  activity  of  the 
association.  Many  blind  women  living  at 
home  are  able  to  sew  by  hand  and  ma- 
chine, they  can  work  beautifully  in  worst- 
'  eds,  silks  and  beads.  The  questions  to 
meet  are:  How  may  their  work  be  im- 
proved and  broadened?  What  means  can 
be  devised  for  putting  their  wares  upon  the 
market?  A  practical  answer  to  the  first 
question  appears  in  a  request  for  a  book  of 
directions  for  new  patterns  in  knitting  and 
crochet,  the  response  to  which  is  a  full 
edition  from  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
(embossed  type)  of  two  books,  still  in  cir- 
culation, of  fifty  pages  each,  prepared  by 
Mrs.   Cora   L.   Gleason. 

The  history  of  marketing  the  home-made 
work  of  the  women  is  most  interesting  and 
is  still  making.  In  1894  it  was  considered 
and  referred  to  a  committee.  At  the  next 
annual  meeting  it  was  voted  to  establish 
an  exchange  in  the  salesroom  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  sale  of  work.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work— Miss 
Laura  E.  Poulsson,  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Gleason 
and  one  member  of  the  association,  Miss 
Swinerton.  The  efforts  of  these  ladies 
were  richly  supplemented  by  Miss  Estelle 
M.   Mendum,   in  charge  of  'the  salesroom. 

The  articles  came  from  all  grades  of 
workers  living  in  towns  or  villages  near 
Boston  and  far  from  that  centre.  All 
work  was  carefully  examined,  only  that 
of  first-class  quality  was  offered  for  sale. 
The  receipts  from  December,  1894,  to 
June,  1895,  were  $85.50.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  payment  for  work  there  were 
nine  consigners;  before  June,  1895,  there 
were  twenty-one.  The  sales  for  the  year 
ending  June,  189G,  amounted  to  $293.      In 

1901  they    were    $564,    with    thirty    con- 
signers. 

The  work  continued  to  grow,  consign- 
ers sent  articles  in  much  greater  variety 
and  the  sales  Increased  so  that  from  Sep- 
temper,  1903,  to  September,  1904,  they 
reached  $1433.05.  At  present  there  are 
seventy-seven  consigners,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  association,  on  the  books. 
To  bring  about  these  good  results,  the 
committee  and  Miss  Mendum  have  been 
indefatigable  in  numerous  ways  that  we 
trust  some  day  will  be  made  public. 

In  18SI7  Mr.  Anagnos's  address  at  the 
morning  session  is  on  "Honest  Labor." 
He  congratulates  the  association  on  the 
success  of  its  salesroom  enterprise.  The 
committee  calls  for  more  consignors.     In 

1902  the  president,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes, 
Issues    a    notico    to    consigners    that    "the 

management  of  this  branch  of  industry 
[has  been]  assumed  by  the  managers  of 
the  workshop,  at  South  Boston,  for  the 
adult  blind."  "Consigners,"  she  says, 
"will  continue  to  do  the  needle  work  in 
their  homes."  Then  follows  an  assur- 
ance of  the  continued  Interest  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  and  of  the  association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1004, 
the  alumnae,  feeling  It  no  longer  right  to 
accept  so  much  voluntary  service  on  the 
manager's  part  as  the  increasing  business 
demands,  determined  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  salary  of  an  agent. 
They  went  bravely  to  work  and  held  a 
largo  fair  by  which  they  earned  $1300. 
They    loaned   a    part    of    thin    sum    to    the 


salesroom  to  be  used  for  buying  material 
for  special  orders,  and  a  part  was  de- 
voted to  experimental  work. 

These  noble  women  have  indeed  "kept 
alive,"  they  have  "adopted  a  policy";  they 
are  going  on  steadily  to  carry  it  out. 
They  have  worked  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  the  common  weal.  Their 
policy  of  keeping  blind  women  In  their 
homes,  among  the  seeing,  is  much  the 
happiest  one  that  can- be  devised  for  the 
blind,  and  the  best  for  the  people  at 
large;  for  any  person  who  struggles 
bravely  against  odds  is  a  blessing  to 
the  immediate  community  in  which  he 
lives.  Suppose,  however,  all  the  unfortu- 
nate could  be  brought  together  in  some 
large  centre  where  individual  effort 
would  be  lost,  what  a  dreary  world  for 
the  unfortunate!  What  a  selfish,  hope- 
less world  for  the  other  half! 

But  the  private  records  kept  in  point 
writing  reveal  more  and  different  work  for 
others.  Sometimes  it  Is  in  the  expression 
of  Bympathy  and  appreciation,  the  most 
noteworthy  illustration  of  whloh  is  em- 
bodied In  the  following: 

"Whereas,  Since  our  last  meeting,  the 
much-desired  kindergarten  has  been  dedi- 
cated and  its  work  begun, 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  Alumnae  Association,  do 
now  express  to  Mr.  Anagnos  our  most  sin- 
cere thanks  for  his  earnest,  unremitting  ef- 
forts in  its  behalf.  That  while  we  grate- 
fully recognize  the  faithfulness  with  which 
he  has  fulfilled  and  extended  the  plans 
of  his  predecessor  for  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, while  we  cherish  the  memory  of 
her  who  shared  his  care  for  "The  little 
blind  children,"  and  while  we  would  in  no 
wise  undervalue  the  kind  aid  and  coopera- 
tlon  of  our  teachers  and  matrons,  we  re- 
gard the  kindergarten  as  particularly  the 
child  of  his  great  wisdom,  humanity  and 
integrity; 

"Resolved  That  the  secretary  shall  send 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  Mr. 
Anagnos." 

In  1890,  a  problem  having  arisen  as  to 
the  most  permanent  kind  of  pencil  writing, 
we  find  the  alumnae  'collecting  the  data 
that  shall  solve  it.  "What  can  we  do  for 
the  kindergarten?"  they  ask  In  '91.  "Let 
each  give  as  she  is  able  by  the  first  of 
October,"   replies   the  wise   director. 

The  next  year's  report  shows  that  they 
furnished  bed  linen  for  a  new  building  at 
the  kindergarten  at  an  expense  of  $85.72. 
This  amount  was  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, but  few  of  which  came  without 
self-sacrifice. 

Seven  years  later  the  following  motion 
was  unanimously  carried:  "Voted,  That 
the  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  wishing  to  be  of 
practical  service  to  every  blind  person  who 
may  be  desirous  of  leirning  to  read  by 
means  of  the  sense  of  touch,  gladly  under- 
take to  canvass  all  parts  of  New  England 
with  a  view  of  finding  such  persons  and  to 
advise,  teach  and  supply  them  with  such 
reading  matter  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  I 
tactile  and  mental  condition  of  each  case." 
They  immediately  went  to  work,  largely 
by  correspondence,  the  library  of  the 
school  was  at  their  command,  and  the  di- 
rector undertook  to  meet  all  expenses  of 
travel  and  correspondence.  They  sent  out 
circulars  announcing  their  intentions  and 
asking  the  recipients  to  report  to  the  in- 
stitution any  cas-:s  where  their  services 
were  needed. 

Pupils  were  found  In  Boston,  Roxbury, 
Dorchester,  Lowell,  Chelmsford,  Glouces- 
ter, Lynn  and  elsewhere.  Among  the  first 
pupils  was  Jessie  Gilman  of  Roxbury.  Mrs. 
Mabel  Brown  Spencer  taught  her  to  read 
line  type  and  to  write  and  read  the  point 
system  used  by  the  blind  for  memoranda 
and  correspondence  as  well  as  in  books. 
She  already  knew  how  to  sew,  but  on 
recommendation  of  her  teacher,  she  sent 
her  handiwork  to  the  salesroom.  Thus  the 
business  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  at 
home  was  begun. 

When,  therefore,  in  November,  1900,  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  it  had 
passed  the  first  experimental  stage  and 
could  move  on  strongly  and  steadily,  the 
more  so  because  the  State  Board  appointed 
two  pioneer  workers  as  regular  teachers. 
The  spirit  of  gratitude  who  dwelleth 
with  the  subjects  of  this  sketch  has 
walked  abroad,  but  I  wonder  how  many 
of  the  hundreds  who  were  bidden  had 
eyes  to  see  her. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  founder  of  their  be- 
loved school,  gave  an  opportunity  for  a 
public    expression   of   thanksgiving.    Hence 


we  find  the  alumnee  Inviting  men  gradu- 
ates and  both  boys'  and  girls'  depart- 
ments of  the  schoof  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  a  worthy  celebration  to  be  held  in 
Tremont  Temple.  A  joint  committee 
managed  the  affair  absolutely.  This  time 
there  was  no  kind  director  to  give  advice. 
Mr.  Anagnos  knew  about  the  plans,  but 
wishing  the  expression  to  be  utterly  that 
of  the  graduates  and  school  he  kept  aloof. 
They  paid  all  the  heavy  expenses  from 
their  own  slender  means  and  generously  in- 
vited guests  who  filled  TrenVont  Temple  to 
overflowing.  It  was  a  memorable  occa- 
sion indeed,  for  among  the  many  notable 
voices  heard  that  'day  was  that  great 
senator's  silent  now. 

The  ease  of  manner  of  the  president 
■was  a  matter  of  remark,  for  she  'was  a 
young  woman  all  unused  to  such  func- 
tions; perhaps  her  success  was  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  is  a  member  of  the 
nssociation  that  embodies  in  its  constitu- 
tion   this    sentiment: 

"May  the  zeal  with  which  we  undertake 
the  work  and  the  perseverance  with  which 
we  prosecute  it  be  a  token  to  our  school 
of  the  reverence,  the  love  and  the  grati- 
tude we  bear  her." 

busiUN    'MASS.'    0-,i,t?lER, 


Saturday;  stone  °.  l?o?. 
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BLIND  WOMEN'S  WORK. 
At  the  twenty-first   anniversary  gather- 
ing of  the  alurante  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion  of  the   Blind,   Miss   Mary  Moore  of 
the  Fraininghain  normal  school  replied  to 
critics  who  have   assailed  the  work  of  the 
association,  describing   the  work  from  its 
inception  in  1884,  when  four  girls  banded 
together  to   assist   blind  people   in   this 
state.     Many  blind   soon   began    making 
shirts,  socks   and   blankets     for     babies, 
skirts,   shoulder    capes,   head   coverings, 
bed  slippers,  etc.,   which  were  sold  at  the 
institution.     Last  year  the    income  was 
S1072.     A  fair  to  raise  money  to  pay  the 
saleswomen    netted    $1300.^   Then      the 
government    appropriated    $5000    a  year 
and  appointed  two   association  women  to 
teach  blind  women  letters  and  handicraft. 
These   officers  were   elected:  President, 
Miss  Lydia    Y.    Hayes:     vice-president, 
Miss  Lillian  R.    Garside;  secretary,  Miss 
Lenna  D.    Swinerton )    treasurer,    Miss 
Ella  Brownell. 

ausl'.'M    (!ViA$$,y   T'MPS. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  th  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  the  Boston  theatre,  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon, were  enjoyed  by  an  immense  audience 
Frcm  beginning  to  end  the  exercises  were  of  the 
most  interesting  character.  The  graduates  were 
Ida  Amelia  Cross,  Nellie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Ellen  Jane  Sewell.  I 
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PLANS  TO  STAY 
IN  BOSTON 


Gaekwar  Makes  Trip  to  Newport 
and  Today  Will  Delve  Deeper 
Into  the  Educational  Institutions 
About  the  City. 
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MISS     ELIZABETH   ROBIN. 


The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon,  were  rendered  interest- 
ing by  the  graduation  of  Elizabeth  Robi  l, 
who  is  deaf  and  blind,  and  who  has  fin- 
ished a  thorough  course  of  study,  that 
makes  her  a  very  well  educated  woman. 
The  two  other  blind  girl  graduates  wore 
Miss  Ida  Amelia  Cross  and  Miss  Ellen 
Jane   Smith. 

Each  of  the  three  girls  demonstrated 
some  property  of  physics,  Miss  Robin 
giving,  in  the  sign  language,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  motive  power  of  a  machine. 
This   was    interpreted   to    the    audience    by 


one  of  the  teachers.  Miss  Cross  and  Miss 
Smith,  made  equally  good  explanations, 
concerning  clock   works. 

Miss  Robin  did  not  seem  to  be  afflicted 
with  stage  fright,  and  took  a  deep  interest 
in  all  going  on  about  her. 

She  is  21  years  of  age  and  has  been  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  since  she  was  six 
years  old.  She  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able blind-deaf  girls  in  the  country  and  her 
work  in  the  school  has  aroused  deep  in- 
terest. 

Miss  Robin  will,  now  that  her  educatior 
is    finished,     live    with     her    parents     and 
brothers    and    sisters    in    Texas.      She    wil 
leave  Boston  for  the  southwest  the  last  o 
the  month. 


If-fivBj'r"!  3  ilwaBi^P! 


The  Maharajah  Gaekwar  of  Baroda 
has  discovered  so  much  in  Boston  that 
he  likes  and  has  become  so  attached 
to  the  people  he  has  met  while  here 
that  he  re-arranged  his  entire  itinerary 
bo  that  he  might  secure  two  more  days 
of  Boston.  « 

He,  with  the  maharanee  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Sampatrio,  were  to  leave 
for  Buffalo  at  2  o'clock  yesterday,  but 
as  the  time  drew  near  the  Indian  po- 
tentate   and   his   wife   concluded   that   it 

ti^ol  much  , amore  Pleasant  hereabouts 
than   it  could   possibly  be   at   the   head- 

ru^VU^e.^  CanaI-  aild  th<*  " 
otift&A?***  da.y.  they  joined  a  party 
?h-,     I. .        °r  a  Vlslt  t0  Newport,  where 
the>     were    entertained    at    thp     Muen- 

baCk*«n£inf-  COtt.age-     Th^  Will  arrive 

return  tnVN1110  t0day'  When  the>'  w111 
fr"  n  *°  their  apartments  at  the  Som- 
erset arid  begin  a  systematic  inspection 
or    local     educational     facilities.  P  How 

SonliVr  iSSFT*  they  WlU  remain  here™ 
conjecture  at  present. 

After  the  visit  to  the  Perkins  Institu*. 

1/rlVr  \„  ^^rajah  expressed  a  mes- 
%S£T*n  £•  ,?lace  with  a  generous 
be  uJ* fV«  W&chJie  said  he  desired  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 
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SaSurciay.  June  9.  190?. 
The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind  on  Tuesday 
were  made  unusually  interesting  through 
the  part  taken  by  'he  Texan  maiden, 
Elizabeth  Robin,  whose  explanation  of 
Ule  movements  and  mechanism  of  the 
sewing-machine,  made  through  the  finder.* 
playing  on  the  tender  palm  of  her  teacher 
was  so  clear  and  rapid.  The  miracle  of 
Laura  Bridgman  has  been  much  outdone 
xl-  ™e  later  cases  of  Helen  Keller  and 
Miss  Robin;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that 
the  latter  is  not  made  the  instrument  of 
attacks  on  the  noble  institution  which 
trained  these  three  persons  in  a  manner 
that  could  not  be  equaled  elsewhere  Mrs 
Howe,  who  has  attended  most  of  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  , 
the   blind   for   62  years  past,    was  at  this 

07}?'  Lu  ,sp!te  1f  her  a"e  and  occupations, 
attended  by  her  daughter  Laura  (Mrs 
Richards),  who  is  visiting  her  until  she 
leaves  Boston  for  Rhode  Island  next  week 
Mrs  Howe  is  beset  by  interviewers,  one  of 
whom,  a  Scandinavian  from  Minnesota  is 
\vnting  anew  the  story  of  the  Battle 
HymiT*-*HTr>pp  -hi    Swedish   or  Norsk. 

oPRii-.  ui-tc  i.'    MViMfi^  i    W:  ■''":'•< .    L'NIOr 


Noble  Work 
Well  Done. 
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On  Tuesday  there; 
was  graduated  from! 
the  Perkins  Institute1 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
a  girl  named  Elizabeth  Robin  whose 
history  is  as  remarkable  as  that*  as 
Helen  Keller.  Like  Miss  Keller  she  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  but  after  fifteen 
years  of  careful  training  she  has  re- 
ceived a  diploma  showing  that  the  full 
high  school  course  has  been  completed. 
When  she  came  from  her  .  home  in 
Texas,  she  had  only  two  signs  to  ex- 
press her  wants  but  on  graduation  day 
she  had  no  difficulty  in  communicating 
every  thought  by  her  expressive  fingers. 
As  she  stood  on  the  stage  she  appeared 
a  tall,  graceful,  well-poised  young  wo- 
man. She  ran  a  sewing  machine  and 
afterwards  worked  it  with  electric 
power.  She  explained  all  the  processes 
with  her  fingers  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  of  her  teacher,  who  interpreted 
them  to  the  audience. 

Miss  Robin  will  go  back  to  Texas 
and  take  her  place  in  her  home  with 
the  other  children.  She  can  do  many 
household  duties,  can  sew  and  mend, 
cut  and  make  many  of  her  own  clothes, 
including  shirt  waists  and  is  an  ex- 
pert on  the  typewriter.  Unfortunate 
as  she  Is  in  the  loss  of  sight,  speech 
and  hearing  she  gives  promise  of  be- 
ing of  more  value  in  her  home  than 
many  of  her  more  fortunate  sisters 
who  have  none  of  these  afflictions.  In 
deed,  she  and  Miss  Keller  ,  are  ob- 
ject lessons  that  put  to  shame  healthy 
girls  who  waste  their  energies  in  frivo- 
lous  pastimes. 

There  were  two  other  graduates,  both 
blind,  Ida  Amelia  Cross  and  Ellen  Jane 
Smith,  who  received  their  diplomas  with 
Miss  Robin.  Miss  Cross  will  pursue  her 
studies  further  and  Miss  Smith  will 
study  music  in  which  she  is  already 
proficient.  Other  parts  on  the  grada- 
tion program  were  taken  by  various 
members  of  the  school  all  of  whom 
showed  the  remarkable  results  obtained 
by  the  course  of  instruction. 

Only  a   few   years   ago   the  education 

0f  m  ler  was  hailed  as  one  of  the 

great  hlevements    of   the   age  yet 

this  we*  I  ;>-  repetition  of  this  suc- 

1th     but     little   comment.     This 

has  been  so  overwhelmed  with  re- 

rnark;,l)!  ntions,     discoveries    and: 

nclli  rts  that  wo  have 

belrip    surprised    at 

anything  a  "  In  n  ' 

as    if    life    held    nothing   new 
is,   such  an  occasion 
as  the   graduation    of    Miss    Robin 
none  of  its  importance  and  the  lnvalu 


able  work  done  by  the  Perkins  institute 
is  appreciated  more  and  more  each 
year  as  Its  sphere  is  better  known.  It 
is  such  efforts  as  these,  far  from  the 
applause  of  the  multitude,  that  are  ac- 
complishing the   greatest   good. 

FGnlLAMu    i!V(F..)    ADV. 


Monday. -June  11.-  1906 

BLIND  LEADING  THE   BLIND. 

The  recent  State  convention  of  peo- 
>le  deprived  of  sight,  held  in  this  city, 
Hrected  attention  to,  and  aroused  a 
rood  deal  of  kindly  interest  in,  the  ef- 
orts  being  made  to  aid  this  class  of 
mfortunates.  In  connection  with  this 
.vork  some  details  of  what  has  been 
iccomplished  by  the  alumni  associa- 
ion  Of  the  Perkins  Institution  of 
Boston  will  bo  instructive?  It  has  a 
membership  of  sixty-three,  and  thfcir 
jbjeot  i's  to  make  life  easier  and  better 
worth  the  living  for  other  blind  per- 
sons who  are  not  able  to  attend  the 
school.  So  far  back  as  18S7  there 
was  adopted  the  policy  of  studying  the 
needs  of  blind  women  within  the  as- 
sociation and  without,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  industrial  problem  has 
engaged  their  thought  and  activity. 
Many  living  at  home  are  able  to  sew 
by  hand  and  machine;  they  can  work 
beautifully  in  worsteds,  silks  and 
beads.  The  history  of  marketing  the 
home-made  work  of  the  women  is 
most  interesting  and  is  still  making. 
The  articles  come  from  all  grades  of 
workers  living  in  towns  or  villages 
near  Boston  and  far  from  that  centre. 
All  work  is  carefully  examined,  only 
that  of  first-class  quality  being  offered 
for  sale.  The  receipts  from  sales, 
which  the  first  year,  1887,  were  $85.50 
have  steadily  increased,  so  that  from 
September,  1903,  to  September,  1905, 
they  reached  $1433.05. 

How  much  of  increased  interest  in 
life,  how  much  of  material  benefit  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness  is  represent- 
ed by  these  figures  the  reader  can  es- 
timate for  himself.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  77  consignors  of  work, 
who  are  not  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  success  of  the  enterprise 
will  encourage  the  establishment  of 
similar  associations  in  other  cities  for 
«4Jie  extension  of  the  gracious  mission. 


Tnp^rlav,    Jijno   1!3     1906, 

a  TKnrsrpH  in  education. 

The  remarkable  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  Helen  Keller,  the  blindn-echolar 
and  philosopher,  which  has  made  her 
known  the  world  over,  has  been  dupli- 
cated in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Robin. 
She,  too,  has  been  brought  into  touch 
with  the  world,  and  been  made  able  to 
understand  others,  and  to  take  pleasure 
in  intellectual  work. 

Elizabeth  Robin  was  graduated  from 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Massachusetts  this  month.  She  is  the 
first  blind  and  deaf  student  to  complete 
the  course,  which  is  similar  to  the  work 
of  a  high  school.  The  Perkins  institu- 
tion was  founded  about  75  years  ago 
B-nd  was  the  first  school  in  this  country 
for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  In  his  training  of 
Laura  Bridgeman,  was  the  first  physi- 
cian in  the  world  to  accomplish  much 
with  those  who  were  blind,  deaf  and 
Bpeechless.  When  18  months  old  little 
^Elizabeth,  as  she  was  later  called,  be- 
came a  victim  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 


ritis   and   lost   her   sight,   hearing 
onsequently,  speech.  When  she  ws 
-2  years  old  a  Harvard  student  tr 
>Ung   in   Texas   visited   the   ranch 
old  Mrs.  Robin  of  a  kindergarten 
Mind   children   at  Jamaica  Plain,   n 
3oston.  The  young  mother,  hearing 
story  of  what  was  done  for  Helen  1 
ler,  went  north  with  the  child,  leav 
her  in  care  of  a  special  teacher,  K 
Effle  J.  Thayer,  in  the  kindergarten, 
spite  of  her  affliction  she  was  a  llv 
healthy  child  and  very  active.      Wr 
Elizabeth  arrived  at  Jamaica  Plain  J 
knew  but  two  definite  signs  for  maki 
her  wants  Known   to   the  outer  wor 
Crossing  her  arms  on  her  breast  was 
signal  for  water  and  pressing  her  clos 
hand   against   her   mouth   meant  fo( 
Her  sense  of  touch  was  unsually  acu 
but  her  voice  was  inarticulate. 

By  the  aid  of  three  objects,  a  fan,  h 
and  ring,  and  the  single  hand  deaf  a 
dumb  alphabet,  the  teacher  began  h 
lessons.  After  nine  months'  Instructic 
Elizabeth  had     a     vocabulary     of     < 
words   and   at   the   end   of   three   yea 
about  3,000  words.  She  understood  que 
tions  addressed  to  her  and  entered  o 
classes  of  the  kindergarten  with  oth 
children.  Her  sense  of  touch  was  mat 
use  of  in  learning  the  spoken  languag 
With  her  hand  on  the  teacher's  mout 
throat   and   chest   the   child  discover* 
the  vibrations  o£  a  spoken  word  an( 
feeling  the  movements  of  the  J^ce,  ^P5 
tongue   and   jaw,    she    learned   how    to  ( 
make   the   sounds  herself.    In   time  she 
was   able   to   understand   words   spoken 
against   her   cheek,   upon   her   ear  and 
upon   her  hand  by   the   service  of  her 
remarkable  tactile  sense  which  detect- 
ed every  vibration.  Leaving  the  kinder- 
garten  Elizabeth   became     the     special 
pupil   of   Miss   Vina  C   Badger   in   the 
Perkins    institution,    who    accompanied 
her   in    all    her    classes    except    manual 
training.  Besides  the  kindergarten  and 
gra?  imar  school     courses,     this     young 
woman    without    sight    or    hearing   has 
completed  the  high     school     course     of 
American  literature,   English  literature 
(two  years),  algebra,  geometry,  physics, 
ancient,  American  and  English  history 
each     one       year,     typewriting     (three 
years),   English   composition  and   man- 
ual   training.    Five    days    of    the    week 
some  one  has  read  to  Elizabeth  or  she 
has    read    herself   for   a    stated    period 
some  of  the  best  old  novels  and  latest 
fiction.    In   order   to  keep   up   with  her 
classes  she  has  required  an  extra  hour 
of    study    each    day    with    her    teacher. 
While  she  never  has  been  remarkable 
for  brilliancy  she  never  has  fallen  be- 
hind her  companions. 

This  young  woman,  who  has  achiev- 
ed this  victory  over  fate,  is  in  othe:: 
respects  like  the  average,  normal  girl. 
Her    fellow    students    welcome    her    to 


cognize  her  spe- 
come   into   playi 


all  their  frolics  and   re 

cial   gifts    which    have 

in    arranging    the     festivities    for    th< 

closing     days     and     entertainment     o 


guests     for    the    graduation    even- 
Notwithstanding      her      deafness      and 
blindness    she   is   much    like   other   girls 
in  her   tastes  and  conduct. 


EDUCATION    OF    THE     By&P 

MR.  IAYTON'S  STRONG  TLEA  FOR 

THOSE  WHO  ARE  DEPRIVED 

QP  THEIR  SIGHT. 

The  better  and  higher  education  of  the 
English-speaking  blind  m  Montreal  was 
the  theme  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Philip  E. 
Layton,  at  the  annual  me 3 ting  oi  the 
Mackay  Institute  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Lay ton  said  that  as  a  blind  man, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  he  wished  to 
publicly  thank  Mrs.  Asheroft  for  what 
she  had  done  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  at  the  Mackay  Institute.  Prior  to 
her  taking  hold  of  the  work  nothing 
had  been  done  lor  the  education  of  tiie 
English-speaking  blind  in  .Montreal. 
From  pure  love  and  sympathy  she  had 
taken  hold  of  the  work.  Her  father 
was  the  founder  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Brantford,  and  it  was  fitting 
that  Ins  daughter  should  follow  in  his  | 
footsteps  in  this  city.  Through  her 
teaching  and  that  of  her  assistants,  lives 
ihad  been  made  brighter  and  happier, 
and  thanks  were  also  due  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Mackay  Institute  in  support- 
ing Mrs.  Asheroft  in  this  good  work. 
What  Sir  George  Williams  did  in 
starting  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  room  in  a 
London  warehouse,  said  Mr.  Layton, 
Mrs.  Asheroft  has  done  for  the  blind  in 
this  province— but  as  the  work  for  young 
men  has  gone  on  until  there  is  not  a 
town  in  the  English-speaking  world  with- 
out a  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  so  the 
work  for  the  blind  must  progress.  Thus 
what  has  been  done  at  the  Mackay  In- 
stitute up  to  the  present  time  is  but  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  separate  up-to-date 
school  for  the  English-speaking  blind  in 
Montreal,  the  influence  of  which  would 
be   felt   all   over   the   Dominion. 

Many  years  of  Mr.  Layton's  life  were 
spent  in  two  large  schools  for  the  blind 
in  England  and  he  has  never  yet  known 
a  school  connected  with  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  where  the  work  has  been  sat- 
isfactory.      The    most    successful    pupils 
have    always    graduated    from    separate 
schools    for'   the   blind.      Each   of    these 
schools  need   an  entirely   different  form 
of  government.     There  is  no  alfinity  be- 
tween the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  peo- 
ple.      Thev    have    nothing    in    common. 
The   possibilities    for    the   blind   are    hv 
finitely    greater    than   those    of    the    deat 
and  dumb.     The  field  of  usefulness  open 
to  the  blind  is  a  large  one— the  church, 
literature,  politics,  law,  music  and  com- 
merce      The  blind  have  been  successful 
in    all    these    walks    of    life.      Thus    we 
have  our  Milton.      The  late   Sir  Henry 
Fawcett      the     most     progressive    Post- 
master-General      that       England       has 
known,   was  a  blind  man.      The  world- 
■famed   organist   and    composer,   Mr.   Al- 
fred Hollins,  is  a  blind  man.      The  late 
chaplain   of  the   House   of    Congress   was 
a  blind  man.     Mr.  Hereschoff,  the  head 
of   the  shipbuilding  lirm,   who  build   the 
■wonderful  yachts  that    hold   the  'Ameri- 
ca's' cup  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and 
that   give   Sir   Thomas  Lipton   so   much 
trouble,  is  a  blind  man. 

The  blind  need  the  very  best  of  teach- 
ers said  Mr.  Layton,  and  the  male  pu- 
pils need  men  to  train  them.  The  best 
l  of  literature  should  be  read.  At  the 
Roval  Normal  College,  London,  England, 
there  are  over  two  thousand  volumes  in 
the  library  with  raised  type  which  the 
pupils  can' read  themselves-  from  Shakes- 
peare downwards.  The  blind  should  be 
given  every  advantage,  and  they  should 
be  deprived  of  nothing  which  their  more 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  enjoy. 

Of  a  necessity  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  expensive.  The  education  needs 
to  be  very  thorough  in  every  «»y,  spiri- 
tually, morally,  intellectually  and  phy- 
sically- When  properly  educated  ninety 
percent  of  the  blind  become  self-support- 
ing- 


The  school  for  the  English-speaking 
blind  in  Montreal  should  be  non-sec- 
tarian, and  where  pupils  may  be  receiv- 
ed from  six  years  old  to  twenty-six.  For 
want  of  space  the  Mackay  Institute  do 
not  care  to  take  pupils  after  they  are 
sixteen  years  old;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  people 
lose  their  sight  after  the  age  of  sixteen 
through  accidents,  e"to.,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  blind  people  in  Montreal  and 
vicinity,  also  in  the  House  of  Refuge, 
who  are  leading  useless,  idle  lives,  and 
who,  had  they  but  had  a  little  proper 
instruction,  would  be  able  to  earn  their 
own  living  and  become  useful  citizens. 
Blindness  is  a  sad  affliction,  but  to  be  de- 
prived of  taking  one's  part  in  the  battle 
of  life,  and  to  be  dependent  upon  rela- 
tions and  friends,  is  a  thousand  times 
worse.  Educate  a  boy  or  girl  so  that 
they  can  earn  their  own  living  and  you 
greatly  minimize  the  affliction  of  blind- 
ness, nay.  it  is  almost  obliterated  from 
the   consciousness. 

From  Brantford  to  Victoria  there  is 
not  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  from 
Brantford  to  Halifax  there  is  not  a  sep- 
.arate  school  for  the  English-speaking 
blind.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  coming  into  Canada  every  year, 
but  Tio  provision  is  being  made  for  blind- 
ness. In  Montreal  we  have  separate  in- 
stitutions of  every  kind — we  have  Laval, 
MeGill.  French  hospitals.  English  hospi- 
tals, French  and  English  asylums,  sep- 
arate schools  of  every  description  for 
the  seeing;  there  is  a  separate  school  for 
the  French  blind,  viz..  the  Nazareth  In- 
stitute, but  there  is  not  a  separate  school 
for  the  English-speaking  blind  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

If  a  boy  or  girl  loses  their  sight  in 
Montreal  who  is  a  Catholic,  they  either 
have  to  go  to  the  Nazareth  Institute, 
where  the  great  difficulty  of  language 
presents  itself,  or  else  they  have  to  go 
to  the  United  States,  Brantford  or  Hali- 
fax, and  with  the  latter  alternative  the 
financial  difficulty  is  often  a  serious  one 
for  the  poor. 

Mr.  Layton  says  that  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  successful  blind  people  in 
Montreal,  but  all  these  have  had  to  get 
their  education  outside  Canada.  For 
many  reasons,  he  considers  Montreal  the 
right  place  for  an  institution  foT  th<2 
higher  education  of  the  blind;  first,  on  ac- 
count of  our  universities,  and  secondly, 
on  account  of  the  musical  and  other  edu- 
cational advantages  which  it  affords. 

Mr.  Layton  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  would  be  pleased  to  meet 
any  one  and  give  them  information  as 
regards  what  is  being  done  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  England  and  elsewhere  for 
the  uplifhting  of  those  afflicted  with 
blindness.  He  is  sure  that  if  a  schqol 
were  erected  in  this  city  on  the  lines 
suggested,  capable  of  holding  a  hundred 
pupils,  it  would  not  be  many  months  be- 
fore such  an  institution  would  be  filled. 
He  sincerely  hopes  that  some  rich  gen- 
erous person  or  persons  will  take  this 
matter  up,  as  the  need  is  a  great  one. 


ftJfa&K' 
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Education  of  the_q|jpri. 

To  the  Editor  ff  the  Montreal  Star:  — 

'  «,  §Ull^,  ^Ve  read  with  &reat  interest 
an  aiffil^ln  Saturday's  issue  relative 
to    tnf  education   of    the    blind,    and    I 

.pause    in    the   midst    of     a   busy    day's 

tflnn       *°^ecord    ™y    hearty    endorsa- 
jftion    of    the    same.        It      is       indeed 

lnT&f-nthat  whereas  there  has  been! 
fend  still  is  so  much  being  done  for 
other  classes  of  the  community  as 
regards  their  education,  there  is  so  lit- 
tle, so  very  little,  being  done  in  a 
right  direction  for  the  blind.  There 
are  not  wanting  those  who  insist  that 
in  this  thinly  populated  Province 
there  will  not  be  found  sufficient  Eng- 
lish-speaking blind  to  warrant  any- 
thing more  being  clone  for  them  than 
is  being  done.  Those  holding  such 
views  01  the  real  state  of  the  case  are 
living  m  a  "fool's  paradise."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  numerous 
cases  within  easy  reach,  of  blind  per- 
sons of  suitable  age  who  are  receiving 
no  education  save  She  education  of 
illiteracy  and  helplessness.  That 
which  you  have  to  say  concerning  the 
undesirability  of  co-education  with  the 
deaf  is  golden  truth.  It  is,  and  ever 
has   been,   madness   to   essay  to   run   a 


B 


school  with  these  classes  conjointly,  or 
even  in  close  proximity,  and  that  for 
reasons  which,  in  a  brief  letter  such 
as  this  is  it  would  not  be  fitting  to 
state.  There  has  never  been  a  sin- 
gle case  within  my  knowledge  of  a 
single  blind  boy  or  girl  who  has  made 
a  success  in  life,  so  educated.  The 
public,  by  some  process  of  reasoning, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  or 
explain,  persist  in  associating  these 
two  classes  as.being  practically  one,  but 
co-educationists  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries have  ceased  to  do  so,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  -we,  representing  the 
minority  in  this  Province,  should  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  majority  of  our 
French-speaking  fellow-citizens  who 
insist  upon  educating  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  in  two  distinct  schools  having  no 
affiliation  whatsoever.  I  trust  that 
you  will  persist  in  this  good  work  as 
you  have  in  many  another,  by  opening 
your  columns  to  the  public  on  behalf 
of  this  class  who  only  crave  the  boon 
of  equality  in  education  with  the  see- 
ing, which  surely   is   their  right. 

SEPTIMUS    FRASER. 
(Montreal.) 


^WscinqstSay,  J^-e  "■3.-  "-S- 
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Miss  Lizzie  Alden  attended  the  Alum- 
ni meeting  at  the  Perkins  Institute. 
South  Boston,  last  week,  and  is  now 
visiting  relatives  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

fPRifciiMtUfci   (MASS)    R?PUBUCAH 


-  The  association  of  the  alumnae  or  the 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind  have 
made  a  report  on  the  work  done  by  them 
in  connection  with  Mr  Anagros  to  make 
the  school  graduates  self-supporting.  "With- 
out ildfejisll  of  trumpets,  or  malicious  re- 
proajclies  on  other  friends  of  the  blind, 
these  blind  women  for  a  dozen  years  past 
have  been  quietly  wo'rkin"  and  have 
brought  about  important  results.  They 
also  aroused  and  carried  out  the  celebra- 
tion of  Dr  Howe's  centennial  birthday  in 
1901, — holding,  very  properly,  that  grati- 
tude for  past  services  to  their  class  was  a 
more  acceptable  offering  than  the  most 
glittering  promises  of  impossible  benefits  to 
come.  Their  labors  have  been  seconded  by 
Mrs  Howe  and  other  good  friends  of  the 
blind,  and  assisted  for  some  years  by  a 
state  appropriation. 


324     Washington     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


SATURDAY,    JUNE    16,    1906 

Reception    of    Conservatory    Seniors 

The  senior  class  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  held  a  reception 
at  Jordan  Hall  last  evening. 

Those  receiving  were  Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich,  present  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory; Mr.  Ralph  L.  Flanders,  man- 
ager; Mrs.  Flanders,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Per- 
kins, preceptress,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fay 
Look,  president  of  the  class   of  1906. 

The  hall  was  prettily  decorated  with 
the  colors  of  the  Conservatory,  yellow 
and  white,  while  over  the  front  of  the 
organ  were  festoons  of  dark  blue,  the 
class   color. 

The  stage  was  furnished  as  a  reception 
room.  Members  of  the  junior  class  were 
the  ushers.  Refreshments  were  served 
by  the  young  ladies  of  the  class.  The  full 
orchestra  of  the  Perkins  Institution  fur- 
nished excellent  music  for  the  evening. 

Class  day  exercises  will  take  place 
Monday,  While  commencement  and  re- 
ception of  diplomas  is  to  be  Wednesday. 
A  class  of  over  fifty  graduate  this  year. 
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Sunday  June  17    1906. 

WII5  WILL 
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IN  AUTOS. 


Some  forty  members  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  are  to  be  the  guests 
of  the  Boston  Automobile  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation and  Rev.  Mr.  Deming  on  Friday 
next. 

These  blind  boys  are  to  be  taken  for  a 
long  ride  into  the  country,  as  far  as  the 
new  home  of  the  institute  of  which  Mr. 
Deming  is  the  head. 

The  motors  which  are  to  carry  the  boys 
on  this  long  looked-for  trip  are  to  be  fur- 
nished for  the  day  by  the  members  of  the 
automobile  association,  some  thirty  having 
already  been  pledged. 

Secretary  Chester  I.  Campbell  of  the  as- 
sociation, has  charge  of  the  matter  of 
transportation.  It  is  proposed  that  the  cars 
assemble  in  Park  square  at  8:30  o'clock 
next  Friday  morning,  and  then  go  direct 
to  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston. 

The  route  will  be  direct  to  the 'home  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Massapoag.  There  the 
boys  accompanied  by  their  teachers  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  year  ago.  Included  in  the  events 
will  be  the  riding  of  a  real  live  donkey, 
the  same  equine  which  furnished  so  much 
fuu  last  June.  Bathing  will  bo  another 
feature  of  the  outing.  Taken  all  in  all 
the  men  who  go  on  the  trip  In  charge  of 
the  cars  have  as  much  real  enjoyment  out 
of  the  trip  as  do  the  blind  boys. 

50s i ON    iviASs.,  TRANSCRIPT. 


j*"    ...  MonteX;  J.w.ne  18.   190*. 

"The  Boston  Automobile  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion will  take  a  large  party  of  blind  boys 
of  the  Perkins'  Institute  for  the  Blind  for 
a  day's  outing  at  Sharon,  on  Friday,  June 
22.  The  cars  will  assemble  at  the  Public 
Library,  at  8.30  A.  M.,  and  then  proceed 
to  South  Boston,  where  the  boys  will  be 
taken  on  board.  It  is  expected  that  twen- 
tv-seven  cars  will  be  used  for  the  trip. 

Itastott  ®tamsai»t 

824    ■Washington    Street,    Boston.     Mass. 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    20,    1906 

CONSERVATORY  OF    MUSIC 


MaDy    Diplomas    Awarded    at 
Commencement 


Graduating     Students    Give    Musical 
Programme 


Hon.    Charles    P.    Gardner    Makes 
Address 


Regular  Diplomas  for  54  ;   Post-Graduale  for 
Nine 


The  seating  capacity  of  Jordan   Hall  at 
the   New    England  Conservatory  of  Music 
was    not    sufficient    to    accommodate    the 
host  of  friends  and  music  lovers   n 
tended  commencement    exorcises    of 

the  school,  this  afternoon.  The  pro- 
gramme, a  musical  one,  was  rendered  by 
members  of  the  graduating  class  in  a 
most  creditable  manner,  and  the  accom- 
paniments   played     by  rvatory 

hestra      were      strikingly     well    do 
\\'all;o.    Goodrich   conducted. 

The  programme  opened  with  J.  B. 
Bach's  Prelude  in  B  minor,  for  organ, 
played    by    Alberta     II.    Amstein,        Ol 

lion:       '.  follows: 

icerto  In   E-fiat  major 
•  Firs!    mi 

Ilutli    !•: nln    Tn 


Donizetti:      .Aria   from    "La    Favorlta,"     "O    mlo 
Fernando." 

Virginia   Marilla   Sweet. 
Schumann:        Introduction    and    Allegro    appas- 
sionato,  Op.  912. 

Frank    Vigneron   Weaver. 
Vieuxtemps:      Ballade  and   Polonaise,    for  Violin. 

Samuel    Leon    Gorodetsky. 
Rheinberger:     Organ  Concerto  in  F  major.   (First 
movement.) 

Henry    Fay    Look. 
Scharwenka:       Pianoforte     Concerto      in      B-fiat 
minor.      (First  movement.) 

Annina    McCrory. 
Wagner:  Aria  from   "Tannhauser,"    "Dich  theurc 
Halle." 

Hilda    Swartz. 
Rubinstein:      Pianoforte    Concerto    in    D    minm\ 
(First   movement.) 

Edith    Wells    Bly. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Gardner,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  delivered  the  address  to 
the  graduating  class,  and  presented  diplo- 
mas as  follows,  numbering  fifty-four  in 
regular  courses  and  nine  special  diplomas, 
for  post-graduate  students: 

PIANOFORTE 
Soloists'  Course— Edith  Wells  Bly,  Jose- 
phine Pearl  Freeman,  Mrs.  Nyra  Watson 
Hartmann,  Elizabeth  Fly  Kirkpatrick, 
Maye  Evangeline  Lawrence,  Annina  Mc- 
Crory, Sarah  Ida  Paeff,  Ruth  Eugenia 
Tucker  and  Frank  Vigneron  Weaver. 

Teachers'  Course— Iredell  Ida  Baxter,  Lil- 
lian  Helen      Cecilia      Carlson,    Annie      May 
Cook,'  A'bbie   Gillette   Day,    Clara   Eldredgc 
Frost,    Claude     Ernest     Hackelton,      Leslie 
Stearns  Henry,  Geneva  Dell  Hodsdon,  Rhea 
Jenness,  Michael  James  Lally,  Sophya  Wil- 
helmina   Frederica   Lins,   Anna   Louise   Mc- 
Laughlin,   Laverne    Adeste    Morris,    Joseph 
Shelton    Pollen,    Blanche    Rebecca    Ripley, 
Florence  Beatrice  Smith,  Jessie  Weller  and 
Bessye  Knox  Woodard. 
VOICE 
Soloists'  Course— Charles  Henry  Amadon, 
Hilda  Swartz. 

Teachers'  Course  —  Florence  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Edmond,  Eva 
March,  Lydia  Bryson  McCormick. 
ORGAN 
Soloists'  Course  —  Alberta  Harriet  Am- 
stein, Henry  Fay  Look,  Florence  Beatrice 
Smith. 

Church-Playing    Course  —  Harrison    Den-  ! 
ham  LeBaron,  Wilmot  Lemont,  Jennie  Wil- 
ber  McCrillis.  * 

VIOLIN 
Soloists'    Course— Samuel    Leon    Gorodet- 
zky. 

Teachers'  Course— Helen  Dearborn  Dag- 
gett. Maude  Medlar,  Ernest  McLellan 
Sheldon. 

TUNING 
Albert  Lawrence  Bruner,  Ralph  Warren 
Cad  well,  Leonard  Pierce  Goulding,  Charles 
Andrew  Johnson,  Jonas  Boyd  Kauffman, 
Floyd  Leon  Kenyon,  George  William  Bache 
Kress,  Herbert  Lawton,  Floyd  Hazlette 
Rockwell,  Grant  Alvin  Speer,  Hermon 
Walker  Wood. 

POST-GRADUATE    STUDENTS 
Candidate  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Teach- 
ers'   Course— In    pianoforte,    Clara   Frances 
Mallory,  class  of  1905. 

Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Solo- 
ists' Course— In  pianoforte,  Evelyn  Helen 
DollofC,  class  of  1900;  David  Henry  Se- 
queira,  class  of  1905.  In  voice,  Grace  He'en 
Swain,  class  of  1905;  Virginia.  Marilla 
Sweet,  class  of  1905.  In  organ,  Clara  Fran- 
ces Mallory,  class  of  1905. 

Candidate  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Compo- 
sition Course— Ralph  Adams  Lyfor.1,  cl  S3 
of  1905. 

Candidate  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Post- 
Graduate  Course  in  Organ— Frederic  Perei- 
val  Lewis,  class  of  1903. 

For  Work  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  and  at. 
the  Conservatory— Horace  Whitehouse, 
class  of  1904. 


prTj,v  ;tM«e  15?    1906. 
PERKINS  INSTITUTE  |  \ 

AIAJMNI  GATHERING. 

Much  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  blind  was  expressed 
at  the  -1st  anniversary  of  the  alumni, 
which  was  held  at  Gray's  hall  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Acting  Director  A.  O.  Caswell,  who  Is  in 
charge  of  the  institute  during  the  absence 
of    Air.    Anagl  Ue    of    widening   scope 

of  the   work,   and   Char  lei  11   told  of 

\ii.     new    hope  and   possibilities   which  the 

i i  "!  slature    seems 

to  j  thin  reach  of  the  blind. 

'I'ii..'-     officers     were     elected:     C.     w. 

w.   K.  Trumbell,  vice  pres. ; 

Ham    )■    Mozoaalous,  treas.;  J.  W.  Smith, 

.;     Frank    Washington,     cor- 

i  ■     r 


324    Washington    Street,    Boston.    Mass. 


FRIDAY,    JUNE    22,    1906 

BLIND  BOYS'  AUTO  OUTING 


Thirty-Five  Pupils  from  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution Taken  to  Sharon  by  the  Boston 
Automobile  Dealers'  Association — Hill 
Climb  at  Manchester  Tomorrow 


Thirty-five  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  are  to- 
day enjoying  an  automobile  outing  as  the 
guests  of  the  Boston  Automobile  Dealers' 
Association.  The  idea  of  taking  some  of 
the  blind  boys  out  into  the  country  for  a 
day  originated  with  the  dealers  last  year, 
and  the  trip  was  such  a  success  that  it  was 
determined  to  repeat  it.  An  invitation  .was 
therefore  extended  to  the  orchestra  of  the 
Institution  and  was  accepted,  and  today  the 
boys  and  their  leaders  are  enjoying  a  trip 
to  and  from  Sharon  and  a  day's  sport  on 
the   shores   Of   Lake   Massapoag. 

In  order  to  give  the  youngsters  as  long 
a  day  as  possible  the  members  cf  the  Deal- 
ers' Association  who  loaned  meir  cars  for 
the  purpose,  gathered  at  the  Public  Library 
before  nine  o'clock.  There  were  more  than 
a  dozen  machines,  and  in  most  cases  they 
were  handled  by  the  dealers  themselves, 
so  as  to  assure  the  best  of  care  of  the 
boys  After  the  cars  had  congregated  they 
proceeded  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
there  took  on  the  thirty-five  boys  with  ten 
leaders.  Among  the  boys  was  Tommy 
Stringer,  who  since  his  trip  of  a  year  ago 
has  become  infatuated  with  the  automobile. 
The  boys  were  eager  to  examine  the  cars 
in  which  they  were  to  ride  and  ran  over 
them  with  their  nimble  Angers,  after  which 
they  were  able  to  give  very  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  their  conveyances. 

The    trip    to    Sharon    was    made    through 
the  parkways  and  over  the  excellent  roads 
of  Milton  and  Canton.     No  speed  was  mad3 
and   every   endeavor   was   used   to   give   the 
boys    a     comfortable     ride.      Arriving     at 
Sharon    the   party   went   to    the,   Boston    In- 
dustrial    Seashore    Home's    farm     on     the 
shore  of  the  lake,   which  had   been   put  at 
the   disposal   of   the   party   by   the   superin- 
tendent,  M.   R.  Deming.     The  run  out   took 
a  little    more    than    an    hour,    so    that    the 
boys  had  ample  time  to  amuse  themselves 
before    lunch.      Most    of    them    took    some 
time  to  examine  the  machines  again  before 
indulging    in    sports,    swimming    and    other 
amusements.     At  noon  luncheon  was  served 
and  the  afternoon  was  spent  at  games.    The 
return  to  Boston  will  be  late  this  afternoon. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Dealers'   As- 
sociation   who    furnished    cars    were   E.    A. 
Gilmore,    Rambler;    J.    H.    MacAlman,    Co- 
lumbia;  E.    E.  Cole,   Winton;    E.    S.    Breed, 
Haynes;    F.    H.    Peabody,    Ford;    Alvan    T.' 
Fuller,   Cadillac;   Harry  Fosdick   Company, 
Fiat;   C.  I.   Campbell,   White;   J.   S.   Hatha- 
way, White;   J.   W.   Maguire,    Pierce;  Ken- 
neth A.    Skinner,   John   L.    Snow,    Peerless. 
C.    I.   Campbell   had   general   charge   of  the 
trip. 
HELEN    KELLER'S    STRONG    APPEAL 


She   Urges  Industrial   Training  for  Self- 
Support  of  the  Blind 


From  her  home  in  Wrentham,  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  who  has  gained  internation- 
al fame,  has  written  a  letter  to  F.  H.  Kil- 
bourne,  secretary  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  which  she  urges  the  Massachu- 
setts association  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  institution.  She  commends  in- 
dustrial training  as  calculated  to  fit  tho 
blind  in  the  State  to  be  strong,  inde- 
pendent citizens.  Her  letter  covers  prac- 
tically all  that  came  up  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  alumni.  Miss  Keller's 
letter,  written  in  a  clear,  strong  hand, 
follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kilbourne:  I  read  with 
pleasure  the  account-  you  sent  me  of 
the  meeting  that  the  alumni  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  held  last  yeaY.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting 
this  month.  Will  you  kindly  convey  to 
them  my  sincere  greetings,  and  my  warm 
wishes  for  their  success  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  active  life? 


J 


i  glad  the  alumn!  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  feel  that  the  cause  of  the 
adult  blind  is  their  own  cause.  The  Mas- 
ausetts  association  deserves  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  your  alma  mater 
by  Industrial  training-,  which  shall  fit 
the  blind  to  be  strong,  independent  citi- 
zens, successful  in  the  struggle  of  daily 
trade  and  commerce.  No  single  institu- 
tion seems  to  be  able  to  answer  all  the 
needs  of  the  thousands  of  blind  persons 
in  this  State.  But  all  efforts  must  be 
unified  by  a  common  devotion  to  their 
welfare. 

Whatsoever  the  alumni  undertakes  for 
their  blind  fellows  must  affect  the  hap- 
piness of  all  the  sightless  of  Massachu- 
setts. "Whatsoever  the  association  may 
do  must  likewise  have  its  Influence  on 
the  pupils  and  alumni  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  as  well  as  the  less  fortunate 
men  and  women  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the    benefits   of   that   great   school. 

Dr.  Howe  would  certainly  have  been 
inspired  by  the  ambition  and  courage  of 
the  alumni,  by  their  will  to  march  for- 
ward, burden  on  shoulder,  tool  in  hand. 
He  labored  and  prayed  that  the  darkness 
which  has  gagged,  blindfolded,  fettered 
us  and  bound  our  hands  in  idle  suspense 
might  be  shattered.  G»ve  us  tasks  that 
we  can  turn  our  hands  to,  and  all  the 
blind  shall  aid  and  encourage  each  other. 
Give  us  a  living  that  we  can  earn,  and 
all  the  blind  shall  be  sharers  in  the 
redemption  from  bondage  of  despair. 

Massachusetts  has  heard  the  voice  of 
her  blind  workmen,  and  her  wise  phil- 
anthropy which  has  so  long  upheld  the 
Perkins  Institution  must  be  justified 
through  you  and  the  other  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  not  trod  your  path 
of  preparation  to  cope  with  the  dark,  but 
long  to  rise  above  inaction  and  produce 
something    in    a    world    of   labor. 

With  kind  messages  and  all  good 
wishes.   I   am  sincerely   your   friend, 

Helen  Keller. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  23,  1906. 

FIFTY  BLIND  BOYS 
TAKEN  ONAUJO  IP 

Visit    a    Seashore    Home  in 

Sharon  in  11  Machines  on 

a  Happy  "Day  off," 


Nearly  50  blind  but  happy  boys  were 
entertained  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Seashore  Home,  Sharon,  by  Dr.  M-  R. 
Deming  and  his  associates.  The  boys 
were  from  the  Perkins  Institution  in 
Boston,  and  with  their  teachers  a  party 
of  50  in  all  arrived  at  Sharon  in  11  au- 
tomobiles which  were  kindly  furnished 
by  Boston  automobile  dealers.  While 
the  ride  to  and  from— Sharon,  36  miles, 
was  in  itself  a  rare  treat,  the  youngsters 
also  found  great  enjoyment  at  the  new 
home,  with  Us  spacious  grounds,  odors 
of  the  pines,  proximity  to  the  waters 
of  Lake  Massapoag,  and,  as  one  ex- 
pressed it,  elbow  room  enough  for 
every  one.  Thomas  Stringer,  the  16- 
year-old  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy,  al- 
though he  had  not  met  Dr.  Deming  for 
a  year,  readily  recognized  him  yester- 
day when  they  shook  hands. 

The  ride  to  the  lake  gave  the  boys  a 
hearty  appetite  and  they  did  justice  to 
the  luncheon  provided.  In  the  after- 
noon some  of  the  boys  went  out  boat- 
ing while  others  went  in  bathing  or 
strolled  through  the  pine  groves.  The 
gentlemen  who  drove  the  autos  assisted 
in  the  frolics  of  the  boys  and  had  some 
fun  on  their  own  account  with  a  scrub 
game  of  baseball. 

Among  those  who  contributed  cars  for 
the  run  were:  E.  A,  Gilmore  of  the 
Rambler  agency,  J.  H.  MacAlman  of  the 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  J.  S. 
Hathaway  of  the  White  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany A.  F.  Hlnchcliffe  of  the  Wlnton 
company,  E.  S.  Breed,  agent  for  the 
uayties;  Charles  Fay  of  the  Ford  com- 
pany    Alvan    T.    Fuller,    agent    for    the 


lilac;  the  Harry  Fosdick  company. 
.1.  W.  Magulre.  agent  for  the  Piei 
company,  and  J.  L.  Snow  of  the  Peer- 
less company.  Kenneth  A.  Skinner  con- 
tributed his  big  limousine  car.  The 
transportation  facilities  were  under  the 
management  of  Chester  I.  Campbell, 
who  drove  a  White  steamer. 

Bwaiuiv    Hv»M»S.t    AMFRICA.M, 
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HAPPY  GUESTS 
IN  AUTO  RIDE 



Over  thirty  blind  boys,  together  with 
their  teachers,  from  the  Perkins  Institu 
tlon  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  are 
the  guests  to-day  of  the  R"gt"ffl  .Alltlttir 
bile  Dealers^A^jjsociation  and  Rev.  Dr.  M 
it.  Denouig  of  the  Lake  Shore-  Home  in 
Sharon.  Among  the  tourists  is  the  deaf, 
;lutnb  and  blind   boy,  Thomas  Stringer. 

Eleven  decorated  automobiles,  loaned  by 
members  of  the  association,  were  needed 
to  convey  the  boys  from  the  South  Boston 
institution  to  Sharon,  in  charge  of  Chester* 
I.  Campbell,  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
association.  At  Sharon  the  boys  were 
served  with  dinner,  after  which  they  went 
In  bathing,  and  enjoyed  boating  and  other 
sports.  They  greatly  enjoyed  the  rides 
about  the  grounds  on  the  back  of  a  mule. 
The  return  trip  will  be  made  in  the  early 
evening. 

The  boys  who  went  on  the  ride  were 
James  H.  Cunningham,  Richard  Bernard, 
Charles  A.  Bixby,  Daniel  L.  Crandall.  lid- 
win  Cummings,  John  Curran,  Evej>tt  11. 
Davidson,  Harold  B.  Deming,  Leon  S.  Gib- 
son, William  Graham,  Krikor  D.  Hago- 
pian.  Clarence  S.  Hamlett,  Alfred  N. 
Hereax,  Bernard  Hickey,  William  F.  Hol- 
brook,  Francesco  lerardi.  George  Lucier, 
William  McSweeney,  Henry  M.  Muldoon. 
Francis  Nelson,  Ralph  Nelson,  Henry 
Rand.  Edward  R.  Ray,  Nicola  Vlggers, 
William  Walsh,  John  Wetherell,  Thomas 
F.  White,  Aaron  D.  Wolfe,  Thomas 
Stringer  and   Frank   Stitcher. 

The  teachers  Included  Edward  L.  Gard- 
iner, Miss  Mary  Burbeek.  John  F.  Hart- 
well,  Miss  Mabel  King,  Miss  Edith  Grif- 
fin. Edwin  K.  Harvey  and  Miss  Annie 
Carbee.  The  latter  is  the  teacher  of 
Thomas  Stringer.  This  trip  to  Sharon  is 
to  be  en  ajtuuul  event  hereafter. 

*>u*',  uiv,    (viA"SS-    POST. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN 
GET  AUTO  RIDE 

Local  Dealers'  Generosity 

to  Perkins  Institution 

Pupils 


The  Boston  Automobile  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation yesterday  gave  35  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  an  ideal 
outing,  which  included  an  automobile 
ride  to  Sharon  and  return  and  a  day  of 
sport  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Massapoag. 
At  noon  lunch  was  served  at  the  Bos- 
ton Industrial  Seashore  Home's  farm  on 
the   shore   of   the   lake. 

Among  the  members  of  the  association 
who  furnished  cars  for  the  trip  were  E 
A.  Gilmore,  Rambler;  J.  H.  MacAlman, 
Columbia;  E.  E.  Cole,  Winton;  E.  S 
Breed,  Haynes;  F.  H.  Peabody,  Ford- 
Alvan  T.  Fuller,  Cadillac;  Harry  Fosdick 
Company,  Fiat;  C.  I.  Campbell,  White; 
J.  S.  Hathaway,  White;  J.  W.  Magulre' 
Pierce;  Kenneth  A.  Skinner,  John  L* 
Snow,  Peerless.  C.  I.  Campbell  had  gen- 
eral   charge   of   the    trip. 


Iwoifiv,     (MA^O:    JOURNAL 


BLIND  PATIENTS 

GIVEN    AUTO    BIDE 

Ovor  the  beautiful  roads  and  boule- 
vards between  this  city  and  Sharon  the 
Mind  boys  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
were  driven  yesterday  In  a  long  pro- 
cession of  automobiles,  and  although  th*e 
real  beauties  of  the  trip  were  hidden 
from  the  youthful  autblsts,  they  all 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  sensation  of  fly- 
ing  over    the    country   roads. 

The  trip  Is  an  annual  philanthropy 
arranged  for  and  managed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tho  Boston  Automobile  Deal 
Association,  and  the  observance  yester- 
day was  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Chester  I.  Campbell.  There  were  a 
dozen  touring  ears  in  t  lie  procession, 
which  arrived  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
about  10  o'clock.  Each  ear  was  deco- 
rated with  tlags  and  ribbons,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  Sharon,  which  they  did 
alter  an  hour's  run,  the  blind  boys  wire 
taken  in  charge  by  M.  R.  Deming.  su- 
perintendent of  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Sea  Shore  Homes,   who  acted  as  host. 
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Boston   Automobile   Dealers' 

Association  Gives  Its 

Annual  Outing. 


Under  ideal  conditions  for  a  day's  out- 
ing, a  party  of  blind  boys  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  at  South  Boston  was 
taken  on  a  trip  to  Sharon,  this  morning, 
by  members  of  the  Boston  Automobile 
Dealers'  Association.  It  is  an  annual 
custom  for  the  dealers  to  devote  one 
day  in  the  year  to  this  most  worthy 
charity.  The  outing  thus  afforded  is 
'greatly  appreciated  by  the  blind  boys, 
and  they  were  all  as  happy  as  larks 
this  morning  as  they  climbed  into  the 
luxurious  limousines  and  finely  appoint- 
ed touring  cars  placed  at  their  disposal 

by    the    kind-hearted    members    of    the 
dealers'  association. 

Many  of  the  agents  and  branch  house 
managers  personally  took  charge  of 
their  cars  on  the  trip,  intending  to  spend 
the  day  with  the  blind  boys  at  Lake 
Massapoag. 

The  automobile  transportation  facili- 
ties were  under  the  management  of 
Chester  I.  Campbell,  and  a  dozen  tour- 
ing cars  reported  to  him  in  front  of  the 
Public  Library  at  9  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. B.  A.  Gilmore  of  the  Rambler 
agency  was  the  first  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance with  a  touring  car;  he  was 
promptly  followed  by  J.  H.  MacAIman, 
in  a  Columbia;  E.  E.  Cole,  in  a  Winton; 
E.  S.  Breed,  with  a  Haynes;  F.  H.  Pea- 
body,  with  a  big  six-cylinder  Ford; 
Alvan  T.  Fuller  contributed  a  Cadillac, 
driven  by  W.  H.  Russell;  the  Harry 
Fosdick  Company  was  represented  by  a 
Fiat;  Chester  I.  Campbell  had  a  White 
steamer,  and  J.  S.  Hathaway  sent  along 
a  White  touring'  car,  driven  by  G.  A. 
Cannell;  J.  F.  Maguire  drove  a  Pierce 
stanhope,  and  Kenneth  A.  Skinner  was 
on  hand  with  his  magnificent  big 
limousine  car  which  seats  eight  and  in 
an  emergency  could  easily  carry  a 
dozen. 

John  L.  Snow  of  the  Peerless  company 
contributed  a  touring  car,  and  when  all 
the  automobiles  had  reported  to  Mana- 
ger Campbell,  he  gave  the  word  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Perkins  Institute,  where  the 
blind  boys  were  ready  to  get  aboard. 
Each  car  in  the  parade  was  decorated 
with  fla.srs,  and  the  cars  presented  a 
evry  pretty  apearance  as  they  sped 
along  at  an  even  pace. 

With  the  blind  boys  came  a  number 
of  teachers  and  attendants,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  Sharon,  after  about  an 
hour's  run.  they  were  warmly  greeted 
by  M.  R.  Deming,  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Sea  Shore  Homes. 
Mr.  Deming-  acted  as  host  for  the  party, 
and  the  Lake  Shore  Home  on  Massapoag 
lake  was  used  as  a  headquarters  for  the 
visiting  automobilists  and  the  blind 
boys. 

The  boys  were  greatly  pleased  with 
the  automobile  trip,  and  the  hours  up  to 
luncheon  time  were  whiled  away  in 
boating  or  walks  through  the  shady 
woodland.  Some  of  the  boys  went  fish- 
ing, and  it  was  sport  for  them  to  feel  a 
tug  on  the  end  of  a  line  and  then  pull  in 
a  perch  or  a  shiner. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
who  are  visiting  In  Boston,  heard  of  the 
blind    boys'    outing    this    morning,    and 
promptly    decided    to    take    their    day's 
outing-  with  the  boys. 
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BLIND  BOYS  HAVE  A  JOLLY  TIME. 

Members  of  the  Perkins   Institution  OrcKestra   Ride  ii 

Auto  to  Lewke  Massapoag. 


ERKINS  INSTITUTION  BOYS  STARTING  IN  AUTOMOBILES  FOR  A  DAY  OF  ENJOYMENT   AT    SHARO 


SHARON,  June  22— Today  was  the  day  »  Maguire  a  Pierce  stanhope  driven  by  J. 

hich  the  blind  boys  of  the  Perkins  in-    F-  Pierce  a"d  J-  \  Snow  a  Peerless 
w.i  «  j  The  run  t0  the  home  was  ma<ie  with- 

ltution  in  South  Boston  have  bee  out  incident.     Although   the  country  in 

its   first   flush    of  summer   glory   was    a 

sealed    book    to    the    boys,     the    rapid 


cipating  for  many  weeks.  Through 
le  kindness  of  Rev  Minot  R.  Deming 
f  tho  Boston  institute  seashore  home, 
le  members  of  the  orchestra  of  the  in- 
;itution,  composed  of  36  of  the  100  boys 
lerein,  with  a  corps  of  instructors, 
ere  given  a  day's  outing  at  the  Lake 
lore  home,  a  branch  of  the  main  sea- 
lore  institution,  on  the  shores  of  lake 
assapoag  in  South  Sharon. 
Cooperating  with  Rev  Mr  Deming  was 
hester  I.  Campbell  of  Boston,  and 
irough  his  influence  the  long  automo- 
lle  ride  to  and  from  the  home,  one  of 
le  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  day's 
leasure,  was  made  possible. 
The  party  from  the  Perkins  institution 
^ndezvoused  at  the  Boston  public 
brary.  where  there  had  been  assembled 
;  big  touring  cars  gayly  decorated  with 
ags  and  streamers.  J.  S.  Hathaway 
laned  a  White  car  driven  by  G.  A. 
annell,  E.  A.  Gilmore  a  Rambler,  E. 
.  Cole  a  Winton,  J.  H.  McAlman  two 
olumbias,  the  second  driven  by  Walter 

Jones;  Kenneth  A.  Skinner  a  Limou- 
ine  seating  seven  persons,  E.  S.  Breed 

Haynes.  F.  H.'Peabody  a  Ford.  A.  T. 
uller  a  Cadillac  driven  by  W.  H.  Rus- 
ell,  Harry  Fosdick  company  a  Fiat,  C. 
Campbell    a    White    steamer,    J.    W. 


motion  of  the  cars  and  the  beating  of 
the  pure  air  upon  their  faces,  bringing 
the  color  to  their  pale  cheeks,  was  a 
great  source  of  delight.  The  cars,  too, 
were  a  source  of  wonderment  to  the 
boys,  who  inspected  them  by  passing 
their  sensitive  fingers  over  the  mechan- 
ism. Many  were  the  questions  which 
the  chauffeurs  were  plied  with,  and  the 
latter  were  never  too  busy  to  answer. 

The  boys,  who  ranged  in  age  from  14 
to  21  years,  passed  the  day  at  the  home 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  would 
the  same  number  of  lads  blessed  with 
sight.  They  romped  about  in  the  fields, 
playfully  beating  each  other  with 
switches  which  they  themselves  cut. 
The  majority  went  ,  in  bathing,  being 
led  to  the  beach  bv  their  instructors 
and  guided  as  to  how  far  from  the 
shore  to  venture  by  the  voices  of  the 
latter. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting,  as  well 
as  pathetic  sights,  wis  to  watch  these 
sightless  lads  climb  t4  the  tops  of  lofty 
trees,  carefully  feelinW  their  way  from 
limb  to  limb  until  thef  had  reached  the 
top,  and  then  slowly  Tind  carefully  de- 
scending in  the  same  manner.  It  aroused 
the  wonderment  and  likewise  thrilled  all 
who  beheld  it.  Not  one  of  the  boys 
fell,    thanks    to    their    highly    developed 


faculties,  which  atone  In  a  measure 
their  lack  of  sight. 

Among  the  boys  was  the  fam< 
Tommy  Stringer,  next  to  Helen  Kel 
the  most  remarkable  of  blind  perso 
After  this  wonderful  youth  has  shal 
a  person's  hand  once  or  twice  he  •« 
recognize  that  person  thereafter, 
showed  his  marvelous  faculty  by  rec 
nizing  Rev  Mr  Deming,  who  had  ) 
seen  him  for  a  year.  The  latter  grasj 
Tommy's  hand  without  speaking, 
instructor  said,  "Who  is  it,  Tommj 
The  boy  at  once  answered,  "Mr  De 
ing." 

At    1    p   m    an   elaborate   luncheon 
salads,  ices  and  other  good  things  vi 
served   the   boys,    through   the   kindn* 
of  J.  N.  Landers,  the  Boston  restaui 
teur. 

No  fixed  program  of  sports  had  be 
arranged,  the  boys  passing  the  remai 
der  of  the  day  after  lunch  in  roamii 
about  the  big  estate. 

The  inmates  of  the  local  home  ben 
fited  by  the  blind  boys'  visit,  all  bail 
given  rides  about  the  lake,  a  distan 
of  three  miles  by  the  automobile  dri 
ers,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  ther. 
selves  in  the  pleasure  they  were  di 
pensing. 

At  5  p  m  the  boys  were  rounded  v. 
by  the  instructors  and  with  faces  n 
fleeting  their  enjoyment  of  the  day  an 
many  words  of  appreciation  to  thos 
who  had  made  it  possible,  were  bundle 
into  the  big  cars  and  whirled  swiftl 
back  to  Boston. 
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With  this,  the  Tablet  closes  its 
work  for  the  terra,  and  retires  for  its 
summer  outing.  ltd  friends  wish  it 
a  pleasant  vacation,  and  it  beers  its 
little  compliments  to  all  who  have  re- 
garded it  with  the  indulgence  that 
has  been  so  generously  extends  to  all. 
A  pleasant  vacation    to    all. 


but  on  some  former  occasions  they 
were  sent  us  considerably  after  the 
date  they  bore,  and  thus  we  were 
without  them  at  the  time  we  needed 
them.  They  are  all  in  and  at  this 
time.  Many   thanks. 


The    Perkins. 


Address:         WkstVa.  Tablet, 
tichoola  for  the  D.  it  ii,, 
Roniuey,  W.  Va. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  25.1900. 


We  notice  with  pleasure  that  the 
Sunday  School  Weekly  for  the  vaca- 
tion was  pnuted  and  furnished  to  the 
school  early  enough  to  be  sent  home 
with  the  pupils,  and  that  it  was  so 
carefully  managed  that  we  shall  not 
miss  a  single  number.  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  we  ever  did  miss    any, 


The  absence    of    Mr.  Anagnos    the 
Director  of  the    Perkins    Institution 
at    Boston,    attending    the    athletic 
sports  ;it  Athens    in  his  native    land, 
does  not   abate   the     activity  of    the 
school  work   or  the  public   apprecia- 
tion of  its  achievements.      I  transfer 
to   thes    columns     from     the    Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  the  followingaccount 
of   tho  co  di  men  cement    exercises   of 
the    Institution  with  a    critical    esti- 
mate  of    its    music     in    particular. 
Miss    Elizabeth    Robinsons  is  a    new 


fc 


ttj^  product  of  the  school,  but  she  will 
hardly  rival  in  the  public  esteem  au 
earlier  product  of  the  same  Institu- 
tiou  in  the  person  of  Miss  Keller. 
For  many  years  the  Perkins  has  not 
been  without  a  prodigy,  and  one 
could  well  suppose  that  it  would  be 
lost  without  one.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  Master  Tommy  Stringer 
will  soon  stretch  himself  up  to  that 
proud  eminence. 

Blind   Girls    Graduated. 


The  graduation  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  held  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon, 
were  rendered  interesting  by  the 
graduation  of  Elizabeth  Robins,  who 
is  deaf  and  blind,  and  who  has  finish- 
ed a  thorough  course  of  study,  that 
makes  her  a  very  well  educated  wo- 
man. The  two  other  blind  girl 
graduates  were  Miss  Ida  Amelia 
Cross  and  Miss  Ellen  Jane  Smith. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  at  the 
end  of  a  progromme,  in  which  the 
children  from  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind,  and  other  pupils  of  the 
institute  took  part,  by  Francis  Henry 
Appleton. 

The      kindergarten    exercises      by 
blind    children,     hardly    more    than 
babes,  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm. 
The     sightless  little     ones,     recited, 
sang,    marched     and     played     their 
kindergarten    games,  as  naturally  as 
in    the    kindergarten   school    rooms, 
and  looked  so  bright   and  happy  tha* 
had  it  not  been  for  their  little    grop- 
ing hands  and  in    some  eases  slightly 
disfigured     eyes,     their     misfortune 
could  hardly  be  realized. 

•'In  connection  with  the  kindergar- 
ten work,  Rev.  William  McElveen 
delivered  an  address.  Some  of  the 
boys  of  the  institute  gave  a  military 
drill,  and  the  girls  sang  several  songs. 
The  boys  gave  an  exercie  in  physiolo- 
gy, and  the  girls,  in  gymnasium  suits 
of  cream  and  red,  gave  an  exhibition 
of  educational  gymnastics. 

The  girls  of  the  graduating  class 
gave  au  exercise,  which  was  quite  re- 
markable. All  three  were  very  pretty 
and  looked  charming  in  their  dainty 
white  graduation  dresses.  After, 
when  diplomas  were  handed  to  them, 
they  were  presented  with  bouquets. 

Each  of  the  three  girls  demonstrat- 
ed some  property  of  physics,  Miss 
Robins  giving,  in  the  sign  language, 
an  explanation  of  the  motive  power 
of  a  machine.  This  was  interpreted 
to  the  audience  by  oue  of  t  lie  teachers- 
Miss  Cross  and  Miss  Smith,  made 
equally  good  explanations,  concern- 
ing clock  works. 

Miss  Robins  did  no!  seem  to  be  af- 
flicted with  stage  fright,  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  all  going  on  about 
her. 

She  is  lil  years  of  age  and  lias  been 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  since  she 
was  six  id  .      She  is  one  of  the 


most  remarkable  blind-deaf  girls  iu 
the  country  and  her  work  in  the 
school  has  aroused  deep  interest. 

She  has  been  looking  forward  to j 
her  graduation  and  has  worked  hard 
in  preparation  for  it.  She  was  de- 
lighted because  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Oscar  Robins  of  Texas,  was  able  to 
be  present.  Mrs.  Robins  had  not 
seen  her  daughter  for  four  years  un- 
til her  recent  arrival  in  Bostou, 

Miss  Robins  will,  now  that  her 
education  is  finished,  live  with  her 
parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Texas.  She  will  leave  Boston  for 
the  southwest  the  last  of  the  month. 

The  teachers  spelled  into  the  young 
girl's  hand  the  congratulations  of  her 
friends,  and  perhaps  one  of  the, 
prettiest  compliments  she  received 
was  when  one  of  her  teachers  said 
"We  all  love  Elizabeth.  She  is  such 
a  sweet,  wholesome  girl." 

Miss  Robins,  Miss  Crosse  and  Miss 
Smith  held  a  small  reception  on  the 
stage  after  the  exercises,  and  all  had 
their  arms  filled    with  flowers. 

The   Orchestra. 


There  was  much  music  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  female  chorus  and 
the  children's  orchestra  showed  that 
there  is  good  musical  training  in  all 
the  grades  and  classes  of  the  institu- 
tion. But  the  musical  marvel  of  the 
occasion  was,  as  it  has  been  in  two 
previous  instances,  the  work  done  by 
the  regular  orchestra  of  the  school. 

There  are  few  blind  orchestras  in 
the  world  who  dare  to  attempt  the 
symphonic  vein.  It  is  possible,  after 
the  initiative  taken  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  rhat  there  will  soou  be 
more  There  has  been  great  advance 
made  in  very  recent  times  in  musical 
education  among  the  blind.  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  that  all  music  was  pain- 
fully and  slowly  learned  by  rote  with 
the  constant  assistance  of  a  reader 
who  called  out  the  notes,  harmonies 
and  modulations  from  the  ordinary 
printed  page  of  music.  Now  the 
Braile  point  system,  applied  to  music, 
allows  the  sightless  ones  to  read  for 
themselves,  greatly  to  tho  advantage 
of  their  independence  and  rapid  pro- 
gress. 

In  orchestal  work  there  is,  of  course, 
the  handicap  of  a  lack  of  conductor- 
ship  with  the  baton  and  gestures,  but 
this  is  in  some  degree  offset  by  the 
aptitude  of  the  pupils  and  by  a  soft 
tapping  of  the  tempo  from  the  rear 
of  the  orchestra,  inaudible  to  the 
audience  at  the  front.  The  present 
writer  speaks  from  personal  knowl- 
edge when  he  says  that  even  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  fugue,  or  the  most 
complex  contrapuntal  passages,  are 
unravelled  by  a  blind  pupil  almost  as 
easily  as  if  he  was  able  to  read  the 
printed  notes  of  the  "Well-tempered 
Clavichord" 

We     wore     glad    to  note,  however, 

that   there  had  been  improvement  in 


the  orchestra  in  the  few  matters 
which  we  pointed  out  as  defective  in 
one  of  the  preceding  performances. 
The  works  given  were  the  firtt  move- 
ment of  Haydn's  Symphony  in  D 
major  (B  &  H  No.  5)  and  the  March 
from  Mendelssohn's  "Athahe."  The 
first  was  naturally  the  chief  test  of 
ability. 

There  was  in  this  a  bolder  bowing 
of  the  string  band  than  we  have 
heard  before,  and  thanks  to  the  addi- 
tion of  more  contrabasses,  the  work 
did  not  sound  "topheavy," — all  me- 
lody aud  no  harmonic  foundation,  i 
There  is  a  determined  advance  being 
made  in  contra-bass  study  at  thein- 
stutition  which  is  already  showing 
its  results  in  the  symphonic  work. 
The  balance  is  distinctly  better  than 
before. 

In  the  wood-wind,  too,  wTe  found 
greater  breadth.  Unless  we  are 
mistaken,  there  are  new  additions  in 
this  department.  The  bassoon,  for 
example,  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  clarionette  in  the  older  sym- 
phonies (Haydn  loved  the  former, 
and  did  not  use  the  latter),  and  it 
was  with  pleasure  that  we  noted  that 
this  instrument  was  present  in  the 
symphonic  movement,  although  it 
might  have  been  more  audible. 

There  is  still  something  to  acliieve 
iu  the  orchestral  work  of  this  blind 
orchestra  (a  stronger  bass  and  wood- 
wind especially),  but  a  marvellous 
beginning  and  a  notable  progress 
has  boon  made,  so  that  we  can  em- 
phatically state  that  Conductor  Gar- 
diner has  accomplished  tilings  that 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible 
a  few  years  ago,  and  the  orchestra 
has  made  itself  a  credit  to  the  instuti- 
tion  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
music-teachers  of  the  blind  every- 
where- Louis  C.  Elson. 
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MICHAEL  ANAGNOS  OF 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION, 
RUMORED  DEAD  ABROAD 


>> 


SAVSJABLEGRAM 

Friends  of  Head  of  Perkins 

Institution  Doubt  News  of 

Death  in  Roumania, 


The  death  of  Michael  Anagnos.  head 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  of  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  son-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  perhaps 
the  best  known  educator  of  the  blind 
in  the  world,  is  announced  in  a  cable 
message  from  the  Greek  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  which  the  acting  Boston 
consul,  Thomas  F.  Maguire,  received 
yesterday  afternoon,  but  which  his 
friends  in  Boston  refuse  to  believe  until 
it  is  confirmed  by  further  messages 
from  Athens  and  from  his  bankers,  the 
Barings  in  London,  which  were  asked 
for  yesterday  and  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive in  Boston  this  morning. 

The  hope  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  is  based,  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
gone  to  Roumania  on  March  17  last  to 
visit  an  uncle  of  the  same  name  who 
had  written  prior  to  the  Boston  teach- 
er's departure  that  he  was  near  to  death 
and  only  hoped  to  hold  out  until  he  saw 
his  nephew  once  more. 

The  message,  which  was  in  French, 
arrived  here  about  4  o'clock.  It  said  that 
Michael    Anagnos    of    Boston    was   dead 


in  Giurgevo,  Roumania,  and  asked  if 
anything  had  been  left  to  Greek  chari- 
ties. The  Greek  consul  knew  of  no 
other  of  that  name  In  Boston  tnan  thfc 
head  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
none  other  appears  in  the  Boston  Direc- 
tory. Neither  did  the  Greek  colony 
know  of  any  other  of  that  name,  and 
they  concluded  that  it  was  their  emi- 
nent countryman. 

Mr.  Wallace  Pierce,  one  of  the  closest 
friends  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  was  among  the 
first  notified,  and  he  declined  to  be- 
lieve it  was  his  friend  because  of  the 
circumstances  attending  his  trip  abroad. 
At  the  institution  the  officers  were 
equally  sceptical,  and  at  a  late  hour  last 
night  refused  to  think  it  was  their  chief, 
pending  confirmation. 

At   Newport  Mrs.   Howe   had  received 

no  notice  of  any  illness  or  other  trouble 
which  might  have  befallen  her  son-in- 
law.  She  heard  from  him  last  a  few 
days  ago,  and  he  was  then  in  good 
health.  In  her  opinion,  he  is  now  in 
Athens  or  Constantinople. 

Giurgevo,  where  the./  death  is  an- 
nounced to  have  taken  place,  is  on  the 
Danube  river,  40  miles  southwest  of 
Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Roumania. 

Left  Boston   March  17. 

When  Mr.  Anagnos  left  Boston  on 
March  17  last  his  plans  included  a  study 
of  the  Macedonian  question,  which  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  presented  many 
new  developments;  attendance  upon  the 
Olympic  games  which  were  held  in 
Athens  during  April  and  May;  and  an 
extended  visit  to  relatives  in  Epirus,  the 
northern  province  of  Greece  under  Turk- 
ish control,  and  in  3iurgevo,  Roumania. 

Michael  Anagnos,  or  Anagnostopoulos, 
according  to  the  Greek  patronymic,  has 
been  for  many  years  perhaps  the  great- 
est benefactor  of  the  blind  in  this  lat- 
ter age  of  widespread  altruism  for  all 
afflicted  classes.  Thirty  years  ago  he 
became  the  directing  head  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  dur- 
ing those  three  decades  broadened  to  a 
remarkable  extent  the  field  of  useful- 
ness and  pleasure  open  to  those  bereft 
of  sight. 

He  it  was  who  gave  the  sightless 
the  boon  of  books;  he  it  was  who 
opened  to  the  blind  child  the  busy 
realms  of  the  kindergarten  and  offered 
them  the  opportunity  of  gaining  in 
some  measure  a  great  deal  of  the  for- 
mative experiences  that  come  naturally 
to  children  of  the  light.  In  many  other 
ways,  by  many  other  methods,  he 
wrought  to  make  the  lot  of  those  with 
but  four  senses  more  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  possessors  of  five. 

Born  in  Mountains. 

Michael  Anagnostopoulos  was  born  in 
a  mountain  village  of  Epirus  on  Nov.  7, 
1837.  Epirus  then,  as  now,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  blighting  influence  of  Turk- 
ish rule,  but  the  Epirus  mountaineers 
never  tamely  submitted  to  the  Sultan's 
power.  The  innate  independence  of  the 
race  flourished  in  their  veins,  and  doubt- 
less from  this  quality  of  his  ancestry 
may  be  traced  the  sturdy,  virile  qualities 
that  characterized  the  great  apostle  to 
the  blind. 

His  father  was  a  man  or  ordinary 
means  and  the  son  might  well  have 
baen  of  no  greater  worth  than  many 
of  his  fellows  who  worked  all  day  at 
farming  the  bare  soil  or  at  feeding 
the  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  young  son  of  Anagnos, 
however,  desired  an  education,  and 
himself  earned  the  money  that  was 
paid  to  perfect  him  in  the  paltry 
learning  of  the  lower  Epirote  schools. 

At  16  he  was  ready  for  college.  He  en- 
tered the  National  University  at  Athens, 
an  institution  then  founded  upon  the 
German  scholastic  system,  and  corre- 
sponding to  a  second  class  German  uni- 
versity. His  ambition  was  to  become  a 
master  of  the  classics,  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  of  philosophy,  with  the  in- 
tention of  devoting  himself  to  profes- 
sorial duties.  He  spent  four  years  in 
the  school  of  philosophy,  paying  his  waj- 
by  teaching  languages  and  reading 
proof. 

Wrote  for  Newspapers. 

The  latter  occupation  brought  him  in 
touch  with  a  profession  that  prevented 
the  realization  of  his  ambition.  After 
his  graduation  he  spent  three  years  in 
the  law  course  and  then  became  a 
feuilletonist.  He  wrote  for  the  news- 
papers criticisms  in  philosophy  and  es- 
says on  the  classic  Greek  poets,  but, 
this  field  not  proving  wide  enough,  he 
soon  wrote  political  essays  and  did 
translation  for  the  lower  half  of  the 
first  page  of  Greek  papers.     • 

In  1861  the  first  Athenian  daily  news- 
paper was  started  under  the  name  of 
"Ho  Ethnophylax"  (The  National 
Guard),  and  the  young  man  of  24  was 
appointed  its  editor-in-chief.     The  paper 


was  started  as  a  radical  journal  to  ad- 
ate  popular  rights  against  the 
icliments  of  King  Otho  of  unrevered 
memory,  and  the  son  of  Anagnos  took 
up  his  responsibility  with  the  ardor  of 
youth.  Twice  he  was  taken  from  his 
editorial  chair  to  prison  for  his  oppo- 
sition  to  the   king. 

Took  Part  in  Revolution. 

There  followed  for  the  young  man  a 
period  of  greater  personal  activity.  In 
1862  occurred  the  revolution  that  de- 
posed Otho  and  placed  the  present  King 
George  upon  the  throne  in  Athens.  The 
young  man  engaged  himself  in  the  up- 
rising, though  he  afterwards  expressed 
his  regret  at  his  participation,  and  after 
the  King's  accession  in  October  of  the 
following  year,  the  "National  Guard" 
was  permitted  to  resume  its  liberal  pol- 
icy without   hindrance. 

In  1866  the  Cretans  set  up  a  revolution 
to  free  themselves  from  Turkey.  Their 
desires  then  were  mucn  the  same  as 
now,  chiefly  annexation  to  Greece,  and 
the  son  of  Anagnos  enlisted  his  pen  in 
behalf  of  their  propaganda.  His  associ- 
ates on  the  National  Guard  demurred, 
and  the  editor-in-chief  resigned. 

It  was  the  decisive  step  in  the  man's 
life.  He  was  nearly  30  when  Dr.  Samuel 
'  G.  Howe,  husband  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  arrived  in  Athens  in  1867  with 
assistance  for  the  Cretan  refugees  in 
Athens  who  had  lost  their  all.  Dr 
Howe  had  $36,000  for  disbursement  and 
he  desired  aid  in  the  work.  The  son  of 
Anagnos'  attitude  was  well  known  and 
it  was  to  him  that  the  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  was  directed  as  one 
capable  of  rendering  assistance.  He  be- 
came Dr.  Howe's  private  secretary, 
proved  himself  invaluable  in  the  work 
and  assumed  complete  charge  of  it  for 

pass??™  whiie  Dr- Howe  was  in 

As  Dr.  Howe's  Secretary. 

On  the  Bostonian's  return  he  urged 
his  secretary  to  accompany  him  to 
America  to  learn  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  country  so  as  to  be  of 
greater  service  to  his  countrymen  on 
his   return   to  Greece.     In   1867   he   made 

l»t  p'  ^cclmmg  as  Dr-  Howe's  secre- 
tary, and  here  devoting  some  of  his 
time  to  instructing  his  patron's  blind 
charges  m   the  classics. 

In  1870  he  was  offered  a  professor- 

i  p*  3,n.  a  western  college,  but  he 
elected  to  remain  with  Dr.  Howe.  In 
the  same  year,  on  Dec.  31,  he  married 
Julia  Romana,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Mrs.  Anagos,  for  in  this  country  he 
dropped  the  patronymic  ending  of  his 
name,  died  in  1886. 

In  1876  Dr.  Howe  died  and  Mr.  An- 
agnos was  naturally  looked  on  as  his 
successor  In  April  of  that  year 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
institution  unanimously  pronounced  in 
favor  of  his  selection,  and  his  accom- 
™^eiltS,  m  the  ensuing  30  years  will 
occupy  a  large  space  in  the  annals  of 
education  of  the  blind 

I  ^T,I^f*Perk,ins',   Institution    and    Massa- 
|  chusetts   school   for   the   blind  had   been 

18°3-'nbvd  l5  ^9  and,  was  organized  i£ 
Col  Thnmo  wOW£'  ,b,eing  named  after 
Col.   Thomas  H.   Perkins,   who  gave   his 

£nnS^2%Br*°adway'  Mt-  Wishing! 
4°  ™?,?Uth*  ^oston-  to  the  cause.  The 
44  years  of  its  existence  under  its  first 

t™ln    «,ia£iS!t£)Ii?hed    the   undertak- 

foftune  ofS?hf  baS1S'  and  !t  was  the 
iortune    of    the    new    secretary    and    su- 

aSvancin^"  ht0  ^TS  t1he  opportunity  Sf 
aa\ancing    the    methods. 

Plan  to   Print  for  the   Blind. 

Mr.  Anagnos  rose  to  the  occasion.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  present  to  the 
board  of  trustees  a  plan  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  printing 
books  for  the  .blind.  The  Institution 
itself  was  supported  by  invested  fund* 
and  an  annual  grant  of  $30,000  from  the 
commonwealth,    so    that    its    future    was 

The  new  idea  was  not  altogether  non 
ular  at  first,  but  the  public  needed  SnTv 
to^d.f-stand  Its  significance  to  aPP^ 
elate  its  value.  In  1882  the  fund  wa% 
ready  for  investment.  Six  veaVs  later 
every  public  library  in  Massachusetts 
was  ProY«ded  with  books  printed  in 
raised  letters,  and  the  work  has  con" 
41  AU^dtv,ln    ?Jer   mowing   proportions 

that  of  6a  ttnri0*  lmfmens.e  benefifwas 
MaL.         a    kindergarten    for    the    blind 

tuHodnenh.£ere  ??*  admi»ed  to  the  instil 
tution    before    the    age    of    9,    and    Mr 

vanm?ed°Sfn0n?Lder!d  this  a&e  t0°  far  a<*: 
bUnH  „/u5  the  ^ginning  of  training 
mln?«  £hiMrKn-  Pairs  and  entertain- 
£l?nt, ? „Wer1  ,begun,  one  notable  fair  at  a 
private  residence  yielding  $4600.     An  ap- 

^,Hy^I  1'  $-6'00l)  had  been  collected  tow- 
a,iJ  the  necessary  $45,000 

rh««lieS,tav?  in  Jamaica  P'ain  was  pur- 
chased, a  like  sum  was  collected  for  th° 

fs87  tT,  °v?  i&«  "lidding,  and  in  April.' 
Mr  a,,o  buiId'ng  was  dedicated.  Then 
ffiitenos  raised  an  endowment  fund 
?„, ilf°'°i00  more-  Bv  November,  1892,  the 
™,^,Se(cur£es  for  the  undertaking 
amounted   to  $210,000.     The   kindergarten 
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now  consists  of  two  modern  three-story 
brick  buildings  at  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  the  institu- 
tion has  never  been  able  to  accommo- 
date all  the  applicants  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  9.  Tommy  Stringer  Is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  the  many  inmates  of 
the  institution. 

Mr.  Anagnos'  Services. 

To  write  adequately  of  Mr.  Anagnos' 
work  for  the  blind  would  involve  com- 
posing a  history  of  such  work.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  in  every  manner  he  has  ad- 
vanced the  education  of  the  sightless 
and  that  the  common  acceptance  of  such 
education  as  a  practical  thing  in  this 
country  has  been  due  to  him.  He  was 
in  these  last  30  years  the  guiding  spirit 
behind  It,  the  able  executor  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  Dr.  Howe,  and  himself  a 
capable  and  progressive  laborer  in  his 
chosen  field. 

Though  a  thorough  American,  Mr. 
Anagnos  never  lost  interest  in  his  fath- 
erland. At  the  celebration  of  the  an- 
niversary of  Grecian  independence  in 
Steinert  Hall  a  year  ago  last  spring,  he 
was  the  chief  speaker,  and  in  all  activi- 
ties of  his  race  in  America  he  was  a 
leader.  He  was  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Union  of  Greeks  in  the  United  States 
and  was  a  leader  in  the  local  Greek 
church. 

He  moved  freely  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston's  Greek  colony, 
which  numbers  6000,  and  his  interest  in 
their  affairs  may  be  illustrated  by  men- 
tioning that  he  was  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  fund  that  is  now  being 
accumulated  for  the  erection  of  a  fitting 
Greek  church  building.  He  was  a  con- 
stant habitue  of  the  Greek  restaurants 
and  coffee  houses,  where  he  came  to 
know  the  local  Greeks  and  to  him  many 
of  them  owe  their  ability  to  get  a  foot- 
hold in  a  new  country. 

Many  Trips  to  Europe. 

He  made  frequent  trips  to  Europe  to 
visit  his  relatives,  and  to  study  the 
Macedonian  question,  the  local  inter- 
est in  which  Is  largely  due  to  his  ef- 
forts. Aside  from  his  practical  accom- 
plishments he  was  all  his  life  a  scholar, 
and  in  1892  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  master  of  arts  by  Harvard 
University  as  a  recognition  of  his  at- 
tainments. 

His  interest  in  education  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  sightless.  Six  years  ago  he 
visited  the  Balkan  states  and  gave,  it  is 
said,  $20,000  for  building  schools  in 
places  of  special  interest  to  him.  His 
native  Epirote  village  received  one  of 
these  and  the  Roumanian  town  of  Giur- 
gevo  on  the  lower  Danube,  where  his 
relatives  still  reside,  received  the  other. 
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THURSDAY,   JULY  5,    1906. 

From  time  immemorial  Greece  has  sent 
her  sons  to  carry  the  torch  of  learning 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  She 
never  sent  a  better  one  forth  than 
Michael  Anagnos.  He  linked  the  Athens 
of  America  with  the  Athens  of  the  old 
world  by  a  stronger  bond.  To  the  aver- 
age Bostonianswho  knew  him  he  seemed 
to  be  the  reincarnation  in  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  celebrated  Greek  philosophers 
whom  we  became  acquainted  with  in 
our  schoolbooks.  It  was  said  of  Shake- 
speare that  he  was  a  "myriad-minded 
man."  The  same  can  be  said  of  Mr. 
Anagnos.  If  the  report  that  he  is  dead 
is  true  the  blind  have  lost  a  father,  a 
protector  and  teacher,  Boston  a  splendid 
type  of  citizen,  and  the  world  a  truly 
great  man.  , 
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BARINGS  HAD  NOT  HEARD  OF  IT. 

Walter  L.  Pierce  Receives  Reply  to  Gable  Regarding 
Reported  Death  ot  Michael  Anagnos. 


MICHAEL   ANAGNOS, 
Superintendent  Perkins   Institution  fop  the  Blind. 


Regarding  the  reported  death  In  Rou- 
mania  of  Michael  Anagnos,  the  head  of 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston,  which  lacks  confirmation, 
Walter  L.  Pierce  of  Milton,  a  close 
friend  of  Mr  Anagnos,  who  cabled  the 
Barings  Tuesday  afternoon  for  informa- 
tion, this  morning  received  a  reply,  the 
gist  of  which  was  that  they*  had  re- 
ceived no  information  of  the  death  of 
Mr  Anagnos,  and  would  cable  again  to 
Roumania  to  inquire  about  the  facts. 

Mr  Anagnos,  who  is  a  son-in-law  of 
Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the  second 
official  head  of  the  Perkins  institution 
since  1832,  left  this  city  March  17  for  a 
six  months'  trip  abroad. 

A  message  was  received  on  Tuesday 
by  Acting  Consul  Thomas   P.   Maguire. 


It  was  in  French  and  was  believed  to 
have  come  from  the  Greek  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  stated  that  Michael 
Anagnos  was  dead  in  Giurgevo,  Rou- 
mania, and  asked  if  he  had  left  any- 
thing to  Greek  charities. 

yv  hen  Mr  Anagnos  left  Boston  ho  was 
enjoying  the  best  of  health.  Several 
letters  have  been  received  from  him, 
the  last  one  about  a  week  ago.  Tommy 
Stringer,  a  pupil  at  the  institution  and 
a  favorite  with  Mr  Anagnos,  received 
this  last  letter.  It  was  dated  at  Buda 
Pesth,  and  Mr  Anagnos  was  then  on  his 
way  to  Roumania,  where  he  was  to 
visit  his  uncle,  whose  name  Is  also 
Michael  Anagnos. 

.  At  the  institution  In  South  Boston  it 
is  believed  there  is  some  mistake,  and 
that  a  later  report  will  show  that  it 
:s  the  uncle  of  Mr  Anagnos  who  Is  dead. 


Bos-tor*.  ^T-yewvYvg  V\&>ra-VA- . 
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FURTHER  NEWS  AWAITED 
AS  TO  MR.  ANAGNOS'  DEATH 

Body  Will  Not  Be  Sent  for  Nor  Memorial 
Service  Planned  at  Present. 


MICHAEL  I  ANAGNOS,       

Director  of  the   Perkins   Institution!  far   the   Blind.   Who   Died   Abroad. 

Until  more  authoritative  news  Is  re- 
ceived of  the  death  of  Director  Michael 
Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  than  that  contained  in  the 
brief  cablegram  which  reached  here  yes- 
terday, no  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
officials  of  that  Institution  or  his  friends 
here  in  regard  to  having  the  remains 
brought  to  this  country  or  In  planning 
memorial  services  to  his  memory. 

A.  O.  Caswell  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion said  tnis  morning  that  while  he 
supposed  the  cablegram  of  last  night, 
was  correct  he  was  awaiting  authorita- 
tive news  from  Baring  Bros,  in  London. 
This  firm  was  Mr.  Anagnos'  banking 
house  when  he  was  abroad,  and  has 
been  very  slow  In  making  statements. 

Wallace  Pierce,  a  close  friend  of  Mr. 
>nagnos,  when  seen  at.  his  office  this 
morning  likewise  declared  that  no  action 
was  to  be  taken  In  regard  to  the 
Anagnos  matter  until  something  even 
more  definite  than  last  night's  cable- 
gram was  received. 


TiosVow^>raLt\S<LV\  ^Y. 
"3^\\    b,  \<bo  b. 

MB.  ANAGNOS  I 

It  is  a  high  meed  of  praise  to  be  awarded 
to  Mr.  Anagnos,  that  for  so  many  years  of 
his  administration  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  has  maintained  the  very  ex- 
traordinary prestige  bequeathed  to  It  by  its 
founder,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  The 
present  generation  can  have  but  a  faint 
idea    of    the    reputation    of    the    man     to 


whom  It  was  Mr.   Anagnos's  fortune   to  be 
the     successor.     The     successor    of  Phillips 
Brooks  was  not  handicapped  with  a  great- 
er role  to  live  up  to.    Dr.  Howe  receives  no 
less  a  tribute  in  the  International  Encyclo- 
paedia than  this:   "It  is  pro  auynottoo  rr.u  h 
to  say  that  no  man   over  lived  in   America 
who    so    truly    deserved    the    name    philan- 
thropist   in    its    highest    and    best    sense." 
Fired    by   Byron's    appeals    for   Greece,    the 
|   young   Howe,    just    awarded    the    M.    D.    of 


the  Harvard  Medical  School,  had  joined 
the  Greek  revolutionaries  and  stood  by 
the  bier  of  the  great  English  poet  of  lib- 
erty, earning  for  hljrsself  later  thi 
of  "The  Lafayette  of  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion." In  a  year  or  two  more,  with  Fenni- 
more  Cooper  and  Morse  the  Inventor  of  the 
telegraph,  Dr.  Howe  w:is  helping  to  en- 
gineer the  Polish  revolt  of  1882,  and  getting 
Into  a  Prussian  prison  for  his  part  in  that 
fruitless  rising.  It  was  in  the  same  year 
that  he  began  his  work  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, at  the  same  time  influencing  the 
establishment  of  many  like  institutions 
over  the  country.  The  abolition  of  Negro 
slavery  had  no  more  active  and  fiery 
force  at  Its  command  than  this  friend  of 
John  Brown;  and  after  the  war,  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties of  Massachusetts,  the  first  of  its  kind„ 
in  the  country.  To  take  up  the  work  of 
such  a  genius,  even  though  his  trusted 
secretary  and  beloved  son-in-law,  was  for 
Mr.  Anagnos  to  shoulder  bravely  and  duti- 
fully a  tremendous  responsibility,  and  as 
has  just  bt£r>  said,  to  have  allowed  the  I 
stitution  to  suffer  no  loss  of  public  dignuj 

after  more  than  a  generation  of  time,  would 
be  achievement  enough  for  most  men. 

It   was   everywhere  recognized   as   pecu- 
liarly fitting  and  fortunate  that  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  land  Howe   loved  so 
well,   the  land  to  which  letters  and  educa- 
I  tion  owe  an   inextinguishable   debt,  should 
be    entrusted    with    the    monumental    work 
of  Dr.  Howe  at  South  Boston.    Its  preserva- 
tion on  a  sound  financial  basis,  keeping  up 
an  annual  turning  over  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  receipts   and   expenditures,   was  no 
small    task    in  itself.      But    besides    accom- 
plishing this,   Mr.    Anagnos   has   raised   one 
!  large  fund  for  the  printing  of  books  in  the 
raised  type  used  by  the  blind,  and  another 
for  establishing  on  a  broad  and  sound  finan- 
cial   foundation    the    kindergarten    for    the 
blind— an    entirely    new    departure  and    ad- 
dition to  the  work  of  the  institution  as  Dr. 
Howe    planned    and    left    it.        Mr.     Anag- 
nos had  made  a  deep  study  of  the  scientific 
theories  of  education,  and  had  applied  them 
i  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  in  the  pe- 
culiar  curricula   it    fell    to    his  lot    to   pro- 
vide.    Music  has  had  a  large  place  in   his 
scheme,   and   also   gymnastics.     The    train- 
ing in   the  literary  and  science  classes  has 
been   made   by   him   equal  to   that  of  good 
preparatory  schools   of  the  seeing,   and  the 
Perkins  graduates  are  sent  forth  with  about 
the  equipment  of  the  ordinary  high  school 
I  pupils.      Nor   is    manual    training   ignored, 
whether  on  Its  practical  or  its  moral  sid". 
In    short,     jnder    Mt.    Anagnos's    long   ad- 
ministration,   the    Perkins    Institution    has 
measured  well   up    to    its    founder's    plan. 
That  it  covered  all  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  adult  blind,  furnishing  them  asylum, 
or  training  them  In   self-supporting  trades 
and    occupations,    Mr.    Anagnos   would   not 
have  claimed  himself;  he  soujght  to  Impress 
it  upon   the  publia  mind   that  the   Perkins 
Institution  was  first   of  all  a   school,    and 
he  made  it  all  but  a  college,  for  the  blind. 
The  new  State  Commission,   of     which  Dr. 
Hartwell  is  the  head  and  Miss  Helen  Keller 
a  member,  has  a  field  that  is  quite  distinct 
from  book  learning  and  book  education. 

Mr.  Anagnos's  personality  was  something 
unique  in  this  community.  Man  of  the 
world  and  cultivated  in  his  tastes  and  read- 
ing, he  was  entertaining  in  conversation  and 
distinguished  in  manners.  He  was  an  ar- 
dent Greek  patriot,  and  it  would  not  sur- 
prise his  friends  here  should  it  turn  out 
that  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  some  vio- 
lence of  the  seething  politics  of  his  native 
province  on  the  disturbed  Macedonian  bor- 
der. 
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DEVOTED  FRIEND  OF  THE  BLIND 


^ 


Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  Dead  in  Roumania — 
Head  of  Perkins  Institution  for  Thirty 
Years— Romance  of  His  Interesting  and 
Useful  Career  2rfJ  I 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos 
Boston  loses  an  honored  citizen,  the  blind 
a  beloved  leader,  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
a  devoted  son  and  the  educational  world 
a  shining  example  of  steadfast  zeal  tow- 
ard a  high  goal. 

Rumor  of  the  death  of  this  well-known 
man  reached  this  city  Tuesday.  As  he 
was  in  fine  health  and  spirits  when  he 
sailed  for  Europe  on  March  17,  and  fre- 
quent letters  were  received  from  him,  his 
closest  friends  believed  the  one  who  had 
died  was  an  uncle,  bearing  the  same 
name,  who  had  been  in  failing  health  of 
late  at  his  home  in  Roumania  Since  the 
first  report,  all  efforts  to  know  the  truth 
have  been  unavailing  until  a  cablegram 
from  Bucharest,  announced  the  death,  on 
June  29,  at  Turnu  Severin,  Roumania,  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  president  of  the  Greek 
Union  of  America. 

A  remarkable  man  was  Mr.  Anagnos, 
whose  career  was  intensely  ir  ^resting 
and  romantic. 

He  was  born  in  the  mountains  of  Epiros, 
a  Greek  province  under  the  rule  of  Turkey, 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1837.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  ordinary  means,  and  the 
boy  did  hard  labor  as  a  farm  hand.  He 
watched  and  fed  the  cattle  on  the  hills, 
and  saved  every  penny  toward  the  sum 
that  educated  him  in  the  schools.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Athens  looking 
for  more  knowledge.  He  became  a  student 
at  the  National  University,  which  is  based 
on  the  German  scholastic  system,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  second  class  German  uni- 
versity. His  chief  desire  was  to  become  a 
master  of  the  classics  and  languages.  Ac- 
cordingly he  studied  four  years  in  the  school 
of  philosophy.  During  this  time  he  taught 
the  languages  and  read  proof  to  pay  for 
his    tuition. 

After  graduation  he  went  to  the  school  of 
law,  where  he  remained  three  years.  Then 
he  became  a  newspaper  writer.  He  wrote 
criticisms  in  philosophy  and  essays  on  the 
classical  Greek  poet.  He  turned  his  atten- 
tion also  to  politics,  and  wrote  many  politi- 
cal  essays   and   did   much    translation. 

In  1861,  when  Michael  Anagnos  was 
twenty-four  years  old,  the  first  daily  paper 
in  Athens  was  established.  It  was  called 
The  Ethnophylax.  or  the  National  Guard, 
and  It  was  established  as  a  radical  journal 
to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  people  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  court  of  King 
Otho.  who  then  occupied  the  throne  ot 
Greece. 

Anagnos  was  appointed  editor-in-chief  of 
this  newspaper,  and  he  performed  his  work 
with  characteristic  zeal.  He  advocated  the 
rights  of  the  people  with  such  force  that 
on  two  occasions  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  prison. 

Then  In  1862  the  revolution  which  finally 
dethroned  King  Otho  broke  out,  and  Anag- 
nos was  very  actively  engaged  in  the  up- 
rising. When  King  George  ascended  the 
throne  Anagnos  was  permitted  to  resume 
the  liberal  course  that  the  National  Guard 
had  started  out  to  pursue. 

This  lasted  for  four  years  and  then,  in 
J 806,  the  revolution  in  Crete  began  against 
the  Turkish  dominion.  The  Cretans  want- 
ed annexation  with  Greece,  and  Anagnos 
thought  that  Grecian  liberty  possessed  no 
significance  for  him  while  his  brethren  lan- 
guished under  Turkish  rule.  Accordingly 
ho  started  In  to  express  this  view,  but  his 
associates  demurred,  and  he  resigned  his 
position  as  chief  editor  of  the  National 
Guard. 

It  was  in  1807,  when  Anagnos  was  In  his 
thirtieth  year,  that  *Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
th«  founder  of  the  blind  asylum  In  this  clty[ 
went  to  Athens  with  moans  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  f'rotans  who  had  lost  every- 
thing in  the  rebellion  and  had  flo<|  to  the 
Gro'k  cnpit:0  Or.  Howe  had  $86,000  to 
assist  the  Cretan  refugees,  and  he  wanted 
somebody  to  help  him.  Ho  found  In  ]\n_ 
chael  Anagnos,  the  patriot  and  philosopher 
Just    the    person    he    de.«i 


Young  Anagnos  became  the  private  sec-; 
retary  of  Dr.  Howe.  His  assistance  in  the 
distribution  of  the  material  for  the  Cre- 
tan refugees  was  invaluable.  In  a  few 
weeks  Dr.  Howe  left  Athens  for  Switzer- 
land, and  Anagnos  did  all  the  work  and 
was  in  absolute  charge  of  affairs  for  sev- 
eral months. 

Later,  the  Greek  was  invited  to  America, 
and  in  1867  he  took  up  his  duties  in  the 
home  of  Dr.  Howe,  once  the  Perkins  man- 
sion, where  sightless  children  were  being 
trained  by  the  patient,  wise  teacher.  An- 
agnos taught  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  boys 
whom  Dr.  Howe  selected  until  1870,  when 
he  had  an  offer  from  the  Western  College 
to  go  there  as  professor.  But  he  declined 
the  offer,  to  remain  with  Dr.  Howe. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  1870,  Anag- 
nos married  Julia  Romana,  eldest  daughter 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe.     Mrs.  Anagnos  died  in  1886. 

In  1876  Dr.  Howe  died,  and  in  April  of 
that  year,  Michael  Anagnos  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  board  of  trustees,  was  chosen 
director  of  the  institution.  One  of  the  first 
things  he  did  as  director  was  to  present 
to  the  trustees  a  plan  for  the  promotion  ofj 
a  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  printing  of  booksl 
for  the  blind  The  idea  was  new  and  not 
altogether  popular.  But  as  soon  as  thej 
public  understood  it  the  $100,000  fund  was 
secured,  and  in  1882  was  ready  for  invest- 
ment. And  now  in  all  the  public  libraries 
of  the  principal  cities  in  the  State  books 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  may  be  found. 

Mr.  Anagnos  developed  another  idea 
which  conferred  upon  his  the  title  of  the 
father  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  He 
had  always  recognized  the  necessity  for  a 
kindergarten.  Only  children  more  than 
nine  years  of  age  were  admitted  to  the 
asylum,  and  this  was  too  late  an  age 
to  admit  of  the  best  development  of  the 
child  in'  the  way  it  should  go.  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos, too,  had  this  idea  close  to  her  heart. 
Her  last  words,  now  engraved  In  stone,  in 
one  of  the  kindergarten  buildings,  were: 
"Take  care  of  the  little  blind  children." 

Mr.  Anagnos  started  a  fair  to  secure  a 
fund  for  the  kindergarten  with  $25.  The 
fair  produced  $2000.  In  1883  he  appealed 
to  the  public  and  in  1884  $25,000  had  been 
raised.  The  estate  in  Jamaica  Plain  was 
bought  with  the  money  and  $5000  addition- 
al, and  then  $45,000  was  raised  with  which 
to  build.  In  April,  1887,  the  building  was 
dedicated,  $1000  In  debt,  and  one  month 
later  this  money  was  all  paid  up.  Then 
Mr.  Anagnos  raised  an  endowment  fund  of 
$100,000  more.  The  kindergarten  now  has 
an  estate,  in  land  and  invested  securities, 
of  $210,000.  In  1882  the  kindergarten  en- 
dowment fund  was  $4.  Today  it  is  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Anagnos  the  real  estate  valuation  of 
the  South  Boston  building  increased  to 
$80,000.  As  manager  of  the  kindergar- 
ten he  received  no  salary,  and  paid  his  own 
expenses  when  he  did  any  travelling  in  the 
interests  of  the  institution.  He  was  a  phil- 
osopher as  well  as  a  manager,  and  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  blindness  and  the  means  of 
prevention. 

By  his  unflagging  zeal  and  enterprise,  as 
well  as  his  rare  economic  instinct  in  prose- 
cuting new  works,  he  built  up  the  institu- 
tion for  the  future.  It  is  amply  provided 
and  equipped  with  a  complete  gymnasium, 
spacious  and  elegant  halls  for  the  library 
(of  about  11,000  volumes,  both  in  raised 
type  for  the  pupils  and  of  general  litera- 
ture for  the  teachers  and  for  reading  to 
the  scholars),  and  a  whole  upper  floor  of  238 
feet  In  length  and  width  of  twenty-six  feet 
for  the  musical  department,  including  about 
thirty  rooms,  in  which  piano  pupils  practise 
by  themselves,  with  larger  rooms  for  teach- 
ers and  a  large  hall  for  the  band  and  mu- 
sical   library. 

Every  other  department  has  grown  and 
developed  under  his  direction  until  today 
it  Is  an  institution  of  which  the  entire 
country  is  Justly  proud,  as  well  as  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  faith  and  devo- 
tion of  two  notable  men. 

In  1000  Mr.  Anagnos  went  abroad  to  at- 
tend the  international  congress  for  those 
interested  In  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
although  that  was  not  his  prime  purpose. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  cherished  the  li 
of  doing  something  substantia]  for  the 
sause  of  education  in  his  native  Greek  vil- 
lage.    Turkey   does  practically  nothing  for 


the  education  of  its  youth,  while  the  little 
kingdom  of  Greece  maintains  an  excellent 
free  system.  Consequently  nearly  all  the 
schools  there  are  in  Turkey  are  due  to 
the  generosity  of  the  more  prosperous  citi- 
zens who  still  reside  in  the  country,  or  to 
the  sons  of  those  who  long  ago  emigrated- 
to  foreign  shores,  and  who  for  the  sake  oi 
their  fathers  who  loved  their  native  land,\ 
take  this  means  of  encouraging  the  native' 
youth. 

From  Mr.  Anagnos  himself  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  much  information  regarding 
this  educational  incident  of  his  trip.  He 
'  shrunk  from  the  publicity  that  would  come 
from  the  association  of  his  name  with  what 
he  characterizes  as  only  a  trifling  incident; 
but  trifling  as  it  may  have  appeared  to 
him,  much  was  made  of  the  affair  by  the 
people  of  his  native  town  as  well,  and  also 
in  the  papers  published  in  Greece  and  the 
Greek  journal  In  New  York.  The  gift  is 
understood  to  have  amounted  to  about 
$20,000,  to  be  invested  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  a  certain  number  of  worthy  stu- 
dents the  benefits  of  a  higher  education 
each  year.  He  also  arranged  a  curriculum 
for  advanced  students,  to  the  preparation  of 
which  he  had  devoted  much   time. 

When  arranging  for  his  departure  for 
Janina,  the  capital  of  the  Epiros,  he  had 
to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  an  arrest  on 
the  charge  of  being  an  agitator  and  a  sus- 
picious character.  Having  been  away  from 
this  part  of  the  country  forty-three  year* 
he  was  not  known;  but  when  his  pockets 
were  searched  and  certain  letters  of  intro- 
duction found,  the  authorities  were  satis- 
fied that  his  presence  boded  no  evil,  and  he 
was  released. 

At  Athens  Mr.  Anagnos  tarried  a  month. 
Thence  he  went  on  to  Salonlca,  and  to  a 
few  towns  in  Macedonia,  spending  much 
time  at  each  place  in  examining  Into  the 
condition  of  the  people  .and  more  particular- 
ly into  the  educational  opportunities  of  the 
children.  He  travelled  by  land  to  Belgrade, 
the  capital  of  Servia,  where  he  remained 
several  days,  taking  a  steamer  from  thence 
on  the  Danube  to  Roumania,  where  he  so- 
journed fifteen  days.  Here  Mr.  Anagnos 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the 
educational  system  of  the  city,  especially 
the  higher  grades,  and  much  to  his  delight 
he  found  lyceums,  as  they  call  them  there, 
but  which  correspond  to  our  'academies,  all 
equipped  with  the  most  approved  appliances, 
such  as  one  would  find  in  few  of  our  New 
England  institutions.  At  Buda-Pest  he 
found  a  very  broad  field  for  investigation. 
In  the  Hungarian  capital  he  found,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  schools,  excellent 
facilities  for  the  education  of  the  defective 
classes,  especially  the  blind.  At  Vienna 
there  are  separate  schools  for  the  Christian 
and  Hebrew  blind,  both  of  which  he  care- 
fully studied.  At  Munich,  which  was  the 
last  place  visited  before  going  to  Paris,  he 
found  the  university  in  session,  and  spent 
some  time  in  visiting  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  that  city. 

Besides  representing  his  own  institu- 
tion at  the  international  congress  at 
Paris,  Mr.  Anagnos,  before  leaving  home, 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  Secfetary 
of  State  to  represent  the  United  States 
Government,  and  thus  was  present  in  a 
double  capacity. 

At  different  times  he  made  visits  to 
Europe  to  see  his  relatives  and  his  native 
home,  and  he  always  took  a  profound 
interest  in   the  Macedonian  question. 

He  was  all  his  life  a  scholar,  and  in 
1892  was  honored  by  Harvard  University 
with  a  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
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FRIEND  OF  THE  SIGHTLESS 

RESTS  FROM  HIS  LABORS 


Head 


MICHAEL   ANAGNOS, 

of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Who  Died  in  Roumanla 

June  29. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MICHAEL  ANAGNOS. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  news 
of  Miss  Helen  Keller's  appointment  by 
Gov  Guild  as  a  member  of  the  state 
commission  for  the  blind,  the  unwelcome 
report  of  the  death  of  Michael  Anagnos 
in  Roumania  is  confirmed.  Mr  Anagnos, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  learned  with 
greater  interest  than  perhaps  anybody 
else  of  the  appointment  to  a  state  com- 
mission of  the  most  famous  and  remark- 
able example  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  which  has  been  so 
brilliantly  developed- under  his  guidance 
at  the   Perkins   institution. 

As  the  successor  SO  years  ago  of  Dr 
Samuel  G.  Howe  in  the  superintendency 
of  the  Perkins  institution,  Mr  Anagnos 
perfected  and  extended  those  ideas  of 
education  which  made  him  perhaps  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  blind  in  an 
age  distinguished  for  its  depth  and 
breadth  of  sympathy  with  the  afflicted. 

He  was  more  than  a  teacher,  however, 
he  was  a  leader  of  humane  thought  and 
sentiment.  In  the  air  of  the  mountain 
village  of  Epirus,  where  he  was  born 
69  j  ears  ago,  he  drew  in  the  breath  of 
liberty,  and,  in  his  youth  a  militant 
lover  of  freedom,  he  cherished  that  ideal 
throughout  his  life. 

Mr  Anagnos  married  the  daughter  of 
Dr  Howe  and  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  of  that  group  the  venerable  Mrs 
Howe  alone  survives. 
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DEATH  OF  ANAGNOS 
OCCURRED JONE  29 

Great  Boston  Blind  Educator 

Expired  at  Turnu  Severin, 

in  Roumania, 
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WIFE  WAS  DAUGHTER 
OF  JULIA  WARD  HOWE 


Perkins  Institution  Head,  He 
Gave  Books  to  Sightless 
— His  Death  a  Mystery, 


BUCHAREST,  Roumania,  July  5,  1906. 
Michael  Anagnos,  president  of  the 
Greek  Union  of  America,  died  June  29 
at  Turnu  Severin,  Roumania. 


HIS  DEATH  A  MYSTERY. 


Was    in    Best     of     Health    When    He 
Sailed  from  Here' March  17. 

The  cable  from  Bucharest  announcing 
the  death  of  Mr.  Anagnos  is  the  first 
message  to  arrive  in  this  country  con- 
firming the  cable  printed  exclusively  in 
Tuesday  morning's  Herald,  from  Athens, 
that  the  great  educator  of  the  blind  had 
passed  away,  though  his  friends  in  Bos- 
ton and  elsewhere  had  used  every  effort 
to  confirm  or  deny  it,  many  cables  hav- 
ing been  sent  London,  Athens  and  Bu- 
charest, the  state  department  also  hav- 
ing been  asked  to  assist. 

Since  Tuesday,  when  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Anagnos  refused  to  believe  the 
message  received  by  Thomas  F. 
Maguire,  the  local  Greek  consul,  that 
he  had  died,  because  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  trip  to.  Rou- 
mania to  visit  an  uncle  of  the  same 
name  who  was  dying,  their  confidence 
nas  been  gradually  weakening,  though 
they  still  persisted  in  their  efforts  to 
learn  the  truth. 

The  services  of  the  great  banking 
house  of  Baring  Bros.,  through  whom 
Mr.  Anagnos  transacted  his  European 
business,  was  appealed  to  and  they  re- 
ported inability  to  find  out  that  the  re- 
port was  or  was  not  true. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  the  news 
through  is  due  probably  to  the  inac- 
rossibility  of  the  place  where  he  died. 
It  is  in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
Walalchia.  now  a  part  of  Roumania 
and  is  built  on  the  banks  of  \.«e  Da- 
nube not  far  from  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Trajan's  famous  bridge. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  Anagnos' 
mother-in-law,  had  not  learned  of  his 
death  up  to  a  late  hour  last  night  and 
will  not  be  notified  until  some  time  to- 
day. She  was  confident  yesterday  that 
he  would  return  home  all  right. 

What  mystifies  the  Boston  friends  of 
Mr.  Anagnos  is  the  causr-  of  his  death, 
for  he  was  in  the  best  of  health  and 
spirits  when  he  sailed  from  Boston  on 
March  17  last  for  the  old  country. 


EDUCATOR  OF  BUND. 


Gave     Books    to    Sightless — Wedded 
Julia  Ward   Howe's  Daughter. 

Michael  Anagnos   (also  written  An- 


E^MI 


b 


<o    b 


agnostopoulos)  was  the  son-in-law  of 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  was  the  successor 
of  the  former  as  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Anagnos  died  in  1886. 

Mr.  Anagnos  left  Boston  to  study  the 
Macedonian  question,  which  during-  the 
past  year  has  presented  many  new  de- 
velopments; attend  the  Olympic  games, 
and  to  visit  relatives  in  Epirus,  the 
northern  province  of  Greece  under 
Turkish  control,  and  in  Giurgevo,  Rou- 
mania. 

Michael  Anagnos,  or  Anagnostopoulos, 
according  to  the  Greek  patronymic,  of 
whom  The   Herald  printed   an   extended 

sketch  on  Tuesday,  was  for  many  years 
perhaps  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
blind  in  this  latter  age  of  widespread 
altruism  for  the  afflicted.  Thirty  years 
ago  he  became  the  directing  head  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
during  those  three  decades  broadened  to 
a  remarkable  extent  the  field  of  useful- 
ness and  pleasure  open  to  those  berett 
of  sight.  !  .   ,    ,  _„ 

He  it  was  who  gave  the  sightless 
the  boon  of  books;  he  it  was  who 
opened  to  the  blind  child  the  busy 
realms  of  the  kindergarten  and  offered 
them  the  opportunity  of  gaining  in 
some  measure  a  great  deal  of  the  for- 
mative experiences  that  come  naturally 
to  children  of  the  light.  In  many  other 
ways,  by  many  other  methods,  he 
wrought  to  make  the  lot  of  those,  with 
but  four  senses  more  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  possessors  of  five. 

He  was  born  in  a  mountain  village  of 
Epirus  on  Nov.  7.  1837.  His  after  was  a 
man  of  ordinary  means  and  he  himself 
earned  the  money  that  was  paid  to  per- 
feet  him  in  the  learning  of  the  lower 
Epirote  schools.  At  16  he  entered  the 
National  University  at  Athens  to  be- 
come a  master  of  classics,  of ^modern 
laneua^es  and  of  philosophy,  with  the 
inSon  of  devoting  himself  to  profes- 
sional  duties. 

Imprisoned  for  Writings. 

In  1861  the  first  Athenian  daily  news- 
paper was  started  under  the  name  of 
'O  Ethnophylax  (The  National  Guard), 
and  the  young  man  of  24  -was  appointed 
its  editor-in-chief.  The  paper  was  start- 
ed as  a  radical  journal  to  advocate 
popular  rights  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  King  Otho,  for  which  he  was 
twice  jailed.  In  1862  occurred  the  revo- 
lution that  deposed  Otho,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  permitted  to  resume. 
In  1866  the  Cretans  set  up  a  revolution 
to  free  themselves  from  Turkey,  and 
Anagnos  enlisted  his  pen  in  behalf  of 
their  propaganda.  His  associates  de- 
murred and  he  resigned. 

He  was  nearly  30  when  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  husband  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  arrived  in  Athens  in  1867  with 
assistance  for  the  Cretan  refugees  in 
Athens  who  had  lost  all.  Dr.  Howe 
had  $36,000  for  disbursement  and  he  de- 
sired aid  in  the  work.  Anagnos'  atti- 
tude was  well  known,  and  to  him  the 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  was 
directed.  He  became  Dr.  Howe's  priv- 
ate secretary,  and  proved  himself  in- 
valuable in  the  work. 

In  1867  he  came  to  Boston  as  Dr. 
Howe's  secretary,  and  devoted  some  of 
his  time  to  instructing  his  patron's 
blind   charges   in   the   classics. 

In  1870  he  married  Julia  Romana,  eld- 
est  daughter   of   Dr.   Howe.     ■•,...„ 

In  1876  Dr.  Howe  died  and  in  April 
of  that  year  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  unanimously 
elected  Mr.  Anagnos  to  succeed  him. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  plan  the 
securing  of  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  print- 
ing books  for  the  blind.  In  1882  the  fund 
was  ready  for  investment.  Six  years 
later  every  public  library  in  Massachu- 
setts was  provided  with  books  printed  in 
raised  letters. 

Became  True  American. 

Another  idea  of  immense  benefit  was 
that  of  a  kindergarten  lor  the  blind  in 
Jamaica    Plain,    which   was   dedicated    in 

April.  1887.    Then  Mr,  Anagnos  raised  an 

endowment    fund    of    (100,000    more.     By 

November,    1892,    the    invested    securities 

j.vv  the  undertaking  amounted  to  §210,000, 

This   institution   has  never  been   able  to 
•  immodate  all  the  applicants  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  9. 

Though  a  thorough  American,  Mr. 
Anagnos  never  lost  interest  in  his 
fatherland.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
v  of  <  1-reeian  independent  e 
In  Steinert  Hall  a  year  ago  last  spring, 
1,,.  was  the  chief  speaker,  and  in  all 
activities  of  his  race  in  America  he 
was  a  leader.  Besides  i>cinn  president 
of  the  National  Union  of  Greeks  in  thi 
United  States  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
local  Greek  church.  He  was  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  fund  now 
i,,.  i ,,  g  accu  mu  la  ted  for  t  he  i  reci  Ion  of 
a  fitting  Greek  church  building. 

da  from  his  •  plish- 

mentH    he    was    all    his    life    a    scholar, 


rt£~r.i  *9J  w.as  given  tue  Honorary 
degree  of  master  of  arts  bv  Harvard 
University  as  a  recognition  of  his 
attainments.  His  interest  in  edu- 
cation was  not  confined  to  the  sight- 
less Six  years  ago  he  visited  the 
Balkan  states  and  gave  $20,000  for 
building  schools  in  places  of  special 
interest  to  him.  His  native  Epirote 
village  received  one  of  these  and  the 
Roumanian  town  of  Giurgevo  on  the 
lower  Danube,  where  his  relatives 
still  reside,  received  the  other. 


gion  to  which  Mr.  Anagnos's  trip  this  sum- 
mer took  him,  are  such  that  the  worst 
news  concerning  him  may  well  be  prepared 
for. 

NEWS  OF  DEATH  CONFIRMED 


iMtoit  Qfouurcrqit 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1906 

THE  FIGHTING  GREEK  BLOOD 

It  is  proverbially  indiscreet  for  the  out- 
sider to  undertake  to  pass  on  the  merits  of 
a  family  quarrel,  and  the  issues  of  Tight 
and  wrong  in  the  appallingly  muddled 
Macedonian  question,  may  well  be  post- 
poned to  ascertaining  the  latest  actuali- 
ties of  the  crisis  between  Greece  and  Rou- 
mania.  A  passing,  but  for  the  moment 
acute,  interest  is  Telt  In  the  Macedonian 
question  on  account  of  the  fear  (which  the 
Parthenon,  the  local  organ  of  the  Greeks 
in  America,  shares)  that  our  distinguished 
and  useful  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Anagnos,  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  may 
have  lost  his  life  In  ithe  disorders  which 
have  "been  rife  on  the  border  of  the  coun- 
try he  loved  so  ardently  as  to  sacrifice  a 
large  part  of  his  private  fortune  in  her 
last   military   undertaking. 

As  nearly  as  the  outsider  can  make  out 
the  jealousy  between  Roumanla  and  Greece 
(which  in  their  existing  form  and  dynasties 
are  about  of  an  age),  is  as  to  which  shall 
bring  under  dominating  influence  the  re- 
gion which  in  the  natural  order  of  events 
will  be  the  next  to  be  lopped  off  the 
always  climbing  Turkish  dominions. 
Among  the  numerous  races  in  the  grand 
mixture  composing  Macedonia  and  Epirus 
(where  Mr.  Anagnos  was  born)  are  the 
Koutzo-Valaques,  so  Roumanian  in  their 
ethnic  affinities  that  the  Greek  national- 
ists around  and  among  them  have  hard 
work  to  prevent  their  making  the  country 
Roumanian  in  all  but  the  formal  political 
relations.  The  Porte,  knowing  that  this 
peace-loving  race  has  little  of  territorial 
ambition  and  no  political  illusions,  looked 
the  other  way  when  the  Roumanian  Gov- 
ernment subsidized  the  Koutzo-Valaqu© 
schools.  But  the  Greek  Church  authorities 
were  immediately  up  in  arms  against  such 
measures,  as  they  viewed  them,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Roumanian  influence,  and 
forbade  the  use  of  the  Roumanian  language 
in   either  schools   or  churches. 

These  moves  on  the  political  chessboard 
for  the  spoils  of  the  future  have  been  at- 
tended by  a  constant  reign  of  physical  ter- 
ror, raids  and  burnings  of  ■villages,  com- 
bats between  bands  of  ten  and  twenty  and 
a  hundred,  with  the  Turkish  army  desul- 
torily fighting  both  of  the  contestants. 
Diplomatic  relations  have  now  been  broken 
off  between  Greece  and  Roumania.  At  last 
accounts  it  only  remained  to  be  seen  what 
the  Powers  which  guarantee  the  thrones 
of  Greece  and  Roumanla  are  going  to  do 
about  it  in  case  Greece  takes  the  next  logi- 
cal step  of  an  act  of  war.  It  appears  from 
the  latest  summing  up  of  the  London  Times' 
correspondent  at  Salonlca,  taking  the  re- 
turns of  the  foreign  officials  and  the 
gendarmerie,  that  during  the  month  of 
April  over  two  hundred  persons  met  with 
violent  death  in  the  disputed  territory,  and 
in  May  there  were  also  more  than  two  hun- 
dred deaths  by  violence  in  the  same  too- 
much  governed  district.  The  Times'  ac- 
count charges  the  Porte  with  having  se- 
cretly encouraged  the  Greek  raideirs,  and 
points    to    the   lenient   treatment   of  Greeks 

taken  prisoners,    The  Turkish  Government 
has   had    to    oail    on   the   representatives  of 

the  Powers  at  Athens  to  prevent  the  de- 
spatch of  armed  contingents  from  Greece. 
The  conditions,   then,  in   the   up-country  re- 


Michael  Anagnos  Passed  Away  at  Turnu 
Severin  While  Journeying  Toward  Home 


Several  cablegrams  were  received  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  In  South 
Boston,  this  morning,  confirming  the  sad 
news  that  Michael  Anagnos  was  dead. 
Hoping  against  hope,  the  friends  of  this 
noted  educator  have  been  buoyed  up  by 
the  theories  advanced  by  those  who 
thought  there  were  many  reasons  why  the 
first  rumor  was  a  case  of  mistaken  Iden- 
tity, and  that  the  beloved  teacher  and 
friend  would  come  safely  back  to  the  land 
of  -his  adoption. 

Journeying  from  Budapest  toward  Vien- 
na by  railroad  he  would  pass  through  a 
little  village  called  Turnu  Severin,  and  it 
was  from  there  the  first,  news  reached  here. 
Having  no  acquaintances  and  no  business 
interests  in  that  place,  his  friends  here 
felt  there  must  be  a  mistake,  but  it  ap- 
pears he  was  taken  seriously  ill  on  the 
train,  and  with  his  face  turned  homeward, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  off  at  the  village, 
where  he  died.  His  illness  is  given  as 
acute  kidney  trouble. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  memorial  meet-' 
ing  will  be  arranged  during  the  summer, 
but  It  is  probable  that  on  Nov.  7,  Mr. 
Anagnos's  birthday,  there  will  he  some  for. 
mal  exercises,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the 
school  can  participate. 

TEE    LISTENER 

The  strange  old  building  of    the   Perkins 
Institution    for    the    Blind    always    excites 
surprise  and  calls  forth  the  explanation  to 
the  tourist  that  it  was  built  for  a  summer 
hotel  originally,  or  rather  as  a  hotel  over- 
looking   the    salt    water.      Apparently    they 
built  seaside  hotels   like  Spanish   fortresses 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    Quite  as  Impressive  as  the  main  en- 
trance,   with  its   circular  tesselated  marble 
hallway,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
impressive   revolving  globe  representing  in 
low  relief  the  earth's  surface,  are  the  private 
apartment3  of  the  superintendent's  family, 
with    their    separate    staircases    and    large 
parlors  and  dining-room.     Down  the  wind- 
ing   stair    from    the    drawing-room    to    the 
dining-room    have   passed,    every   Washing- 
ton's   birthday    for   many   years,    a    family 
dinner  party  consisting  of  certain  specially 
invited   guests   at   the    school's  holiday   ex- 
hibition exercises.     On  many  of  these  occa- 
sions the  little  procession  has  been  headed 
by  Mrs.   Julia  "Ward  Howe,  leaning  on   the 
arm  of  the  most  distinguished  guest,  or  on 
that    of    "Michael,"    as    she    affectionately 
called   Mr.   Anagnos.     Wl'th   Mr.  Anagnos's 
gift    of    hospitality    the    banquet    was    al- 
ways   only   too  generous   a    feast.     No   de- 
tail of  substance  or  ornament  was  missing 
from   caviare   to  pousse-cafe.     Included  by 
the    way    were    several    good    examples    of 
sound  chateau  wines.     As  is  well  known  to 
millions  over   the  land,   Mrs.    Howe,    wher- 
ever she  Is,  is  the  life  of  the  occasion,  and 
these  little  annual  dinners  were  no  excep- 
tion to  that  rule. 

.+.  +  + 
But  there  was  always  a  goodlier  com- 
pany still  besides  those  at  the  table.  In- 
visible to  all  but  those  "wise"  to  the 
history  of  the  room,  lingered  there, 
or  upon  the  stains  descending  to  it, 
the  genial  shades  of  Dickens,  of  Thack- 
eray, of  Frederika  Bremef,  of  John 
Brown,  of  the  greater  Harvard  professors 
of  the  past,  of  Boston  divines  and  veteran 
abolitionists  and  reformers  of  all  stripes 
and  of  both  sexes,  who  had  found  welcome 
there  and  felt  themselves  honored  to  be  the 
guests  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  Dr. 
Howe.  Literary  folk  and  scientists  never 
tired  in  extolling  the  wonderful  work  he 
accomplished  with  Laura  Brldgman  and 
her  successors,  both  those  famous  and 
the  multitude  unknown  to  fame.  It  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  sixty  years 
ago,  this  first  of  human  laboratories  for 
the  making  over  of  the  defective  for  social 
benefit  and  behoof.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  today  the  stride  made  for  civiliza- 
tion in  study  and  true  amelioration  of  the 
lot  of  all  the  (unfortunate  of  humanity  in 
tills  daring  Innovation  of  Howe's. 
+     +     + 


It  will   be  difficult  to   think  of   the  Per- 
kins   Institution    without    the    Howes    and 
Mr.    Anagnos.      Ever    since    its    establish- 
ment two  generations  ago,  it  has  had  shed 
upon  It  the  sunshine  of  the  gracious  pres- 
ence of  Julia  Ward  Howe  with  her  children 
and    (children's     children.       In     the    dining 
room,  one  of  the  first  objects  to  meet  the 
eye  was  a  marble  bust  of  her  father,  Sam- 
uel "Ward,  the  New  York  banker.     On   the 
wall,    with    an   old   master  or    two,    was    a 
little    home-made    portrait,    not    great    but 
touehingly  intimate  and  true,  of  her  daugh- 
ter,  Julia  Romana,   wife  of  Michael  Anag- 
nos.      Besides   keeping   up  ithe   ball    of   the 
badinage  at  the  family  dinner,  Mrs.   Howe 
has    been    wont    to    make    a    little    speech 
after  the  musical  programme  of  the  after- 
noon (and  the  music  like  the  original  plays 
which    formed    the    morning    entertainment 
had    always    the   finest    artistic    taste    and 
flavor;  and  in  this  speech   she  .often  made 
some    fitting,    but    always    restrained,    allu- 
sion  to   he,r   husband,    the   founder,   speak- 
ing   of     him.    as    the    Listener    remembers 
on    one   occasion,    as    "our    friend."       And 
so    the   strenuous    and    sufficient   Anagnos, 
faithful  steward  of  the  great  trust  left  to 
him   here,    has    gone!      Another   chapter   Is 
closed  and  leaf  turned  In  the  chronicles  of 
old  Boston,    the    world-famous    and    world- 
shaking   Boston    of   the   19th    century— cen- 
tury  consecrated   to  many   and  divers   and 
triumphant     struggles    for    human     rights. 
May   what  is  to  follow  In  the  20th   century 
be  equally*  fruitful  and  of  good  report  when 
the  reckoning  is  made  at  some  point  ano- 
other  fourscore  years  further  on.     It  is  sure 
to  be  something  very  different,  one  can  see 
that  already;  perhaps  Howe  himself,  had  he 
been  just  coming  to  manhood  now  as  he  was 
when  he  went  off  to  fight  for  Greece   with 
Lord  Byron,   would  have  'been   a   "Captain 
of  Industry"  and  might  even  have  measured 
up  tc  Charles  Francis  Adams's  latest  avowed 
amb'.tlon  in  accumulating  a  hundred  millions 
of  dollars. 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS 


MR.    SANBORN'S    TRIBUTE    TO    THE 
MAN    AND    TEACHER 


His  Origin  Among  the  Mountains  of  Epirus 
—The  Striving  for  Education  Which 
Brought  Him  to  Athens  and  Enrolled  Him 
Among  the  Revolutionists — His  Acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Howe,  Who  Induced  Him  to 
Come  to  America — His  Work  as  Successor 
to  Dr.  Howe  in  Every  Way  Worthy  of 
That  Great  Man— Some  Superior  Fea- 
tures of  His  Management 


BY    FRANK    B.    SANBORN 

When  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  died  in 
1876,  after  a  long  life  of  adventure,  useful- 
ness and  romance,  he  would  have  been  a 
bold  man  who  would  have  predicted  that 
his  successor,  whoever  he  might  be,  could 
both  continue  and  triplicate  Howe's  spe- 
cial work  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  in  the  miracle  of  the  restoration  of 
Laura  Bridgman  to  the  ranks  of  society. 
from  which  her  manifold  deprivations 
seemed  to  have  exiled  her  forever.  Still 
less  would  it  have  seemed  probable  that  a 
man  from  another  land  of  an  alien  speech 
and  other  habits  of  mind,  could  do  this  in 
a  community  so  characteristically  of  New 
England,  and  so  peculiarly  fond  of  its  own 
ways  as  Boston  was  in  the  last  century. 
Yet  this  was  accomplished,  with  a  success 
as  great  as  that  which  Howe  had  achieved 
in  his  young  manhood,  among  the  op- 
pressed and  suffering  countrymen  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  ten  or  twelve  years  be- 
fore his  successor  at  South  Boston  was 
born. 

The  province  of  Epirus  which  gave  birth 
to  the  family  of  Anagnostopoulos  (which 
Michael  shortened  to  its  present  form), 
borders  on  Thessaly,  in  which,  among  the 
people  of  a  similar  mountain  village,  iittle 
molested  by  the  dominant  Turks,  the  late 
Professor  Sophocles  of  Harvard  was  born. 
The  people  of  Epirus  are  mostly  Greeks, 
and  the  province  itself  has  been  kept  from 
joining  its  fortunes  to  those  of  free  Greece 
only  by  the  arts  and  caprices  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy.  On  the  range  of  Pindus 
or  Zagora,  where  Anagnos  was  born,  the 
life  of  the  people  is  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural, with  a  small  sprinkling  of  mechanics, 


traders  and  men  of  education.  The  father 
of  Michael  Anagnos  was  a  baker,  who  in 
early  middle  life  migrated  to  the  Servian 
city  of  Nitsch,  or  Nissa  (the  ancient.  Nicsea, 
but  not  that  one  which  gave  its  name  to 
a  famous  council  and  creed),  leaving  the 
lad  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  and 
to  the  gaining  of  an  education,  for  which 
Epirus  had  better  facilities  than  Servia. 
The  city  of  Janina,  the  capital  of  All 
Pasha,  made  familiar  to  the  world  by  the 
renown  of  Its  ruler  and  the  poetry  of  By- 
ron, had  in  those  days  a  reputation  for 
learning  which  has  since  migrated  to 
Athens.  But  in  1850,  when  Anagnos,  after 
learning  what  could  be  taught  him  in  his 
mountain  hamlet,  entered  the  High  School 
of  Janina,  it  was  still  a  good  place  in  which 
to  fit  for  the  rising  University  of  Athens; 
and  there  the  youth  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  remarkable  learning  in  the  language  of 
his  ancestors,  "and  in  some  of  those  more 
widely  spoken  in  Europe  today.  He  has 
shown  his  gratitude  for  the  sound  learning 
and  hard  fare  which  he  got  at  Janina,  by 
endowing  the  school  there  so  well  that 
other  poor  scholars  will  have  less  to  suffer 
and  more  to  learn  than  they  could  in  his 
school   days. 

At  the  university,  which  he  entered  in 
1854,  Anagnos  came  in  contact  with  tht> 
great  world  of  international  politics  and 
European  culture,  with  -which  Athens  even 
then  had  close  relations.  He  studied  hard, 
made  himself  agreeable  to  his  instructors, 
and  won  their  esteem  by  his  eager  desire 
and  quick  attainment  of  liberal  knowledge. 
With  this,  too,  he  acquired,  if  he  did  not 
grow  up  with  them,  ideas  of  liberty  and 
progress  wheh  drew  him  into  the  ranks 
of  the  party  of  progress  In  Greece,  and 
made  him  <at  once  a  liberal  and  a  revolu- 
tionist. Greece  had  not  till  then  had  a 
good  government,  although  its  Bavarian 
king,  and  more  especially  its  queen,  meant 
to  govern  well.  They  were  surrounded  by 
ill  advisers,  and  hampered  by  narrow  ideas 
and  the  restrictions  of  foreign  powers.  In 
1862  they  were  dethroned  by  a  popular 
revolution,  in  which  Anagnos  and  his 
friends  among  the  students  and  recent 
graduates  took  part,  and  some  of  them  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  assassination. 
Others,  and  among  them  Anagnos,  had  re- 
course to  journalism,  and  founded  a  spirit- 
ed daily,  the  National  Guardsman  (Ethno- 
phylax),  which  brought  its  editors  and  con- 
tributors within  sight  of  a  prison,  and 
sometimes  inside  one.  Even  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  King  George  in  1863, 
they  were  extremely  progressive,  and  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  all  the  measures  of 
the  Government.  It  was  in  those  restless 
days  that  Anagnos  and  a  few  of  his  friends, 
with  the  aid  of  Garibaldi,  Introduced  Free 
Masonry  Into  Greece,  as  a  means  of  better 
carrying  on  their  political  campaign. 

In  journalism,  though  the  field  at  Athens 
was  not  very  extensive,  Anagnos  mani- 
fested the  breadth  of  his  culture  as  well 
as  the  radicalism  of  his  opinions.  He  not 
only  wrote  political  articles,  but  literary 
and  pholisophic  reviews,  essays  and  trans- 
lations— having  a  constantly  extending 
knowledge  of  'foreign  tongues  and  an  In- 
creasing acquaintance  with  men  from  the 
western  countries  of  Europe,  who  then,  as 
now,  frequented  Athens.  In  1867,  when  Dr. 
Howe,  with  a  return  of  his  youthful  enthu- 
siasm for  Cretan  independence  (for  which 
in  1825  he  had  ventured  his  life),  raised  a 
fund  to  aid  'the  Cretans,  and  revisited  their 
shores,  by  way  of  Athens,  to  see  that  his 
supplies  reached  the  Island,  he  found  Anag- 
nos, then  in  his  thirtieth  year,  pursuing 
his  various  vocations  at  Athens,  and 
ready  to  lend  a.  hand  for  the  distribution  of 
supplies  to  the  thousands  of  refugees  in  that 
city  and  at  Piraeus.  So  much  did  he  im- 
press the  sagacious  American  with  his  ca- 
pacity 'for  work,  whether  intellectual  or 
practical,  that  Howe  Invited  him  to  come  to 
Boston  with  him;  and  once  there,  In  the 
year  1S68  he  (gave  him  a  position  in  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  children  of  New  England.  So 
fast  did  he  advance  in  this  work,  at  first 
very  new  to  him,  that  when  he  married 
Miss  Julia  Howe  in  1870,  he  became  the 
first  assistant  of  his  father-in-law.  and 
soon  was  indispensable  to  the  aged  and 
sometimes  invalid  doctor.  In  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Howe  at  Santo  Domingo,  and  when 
he  was  absorbed  in  his  important  duties 
at  the  State  House,  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  (in  which  office 
I  succeeded  Dr.  Howe),  the  laboring  oar 
at  South  Boston  fell  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  and 
he  thus  became  master  of  all  the  detail? 
of  administration.     For  this  he  had  a  natu- 
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ral  aptness;  and  especially  in  finance  and 
the  economies  of  management  (by  no 
means  Dr.  Howe's  forte)  he  showed  the 
talent  which  has  resulted  In  the  wonderful 
increase  of  the  property  and  resources  of 
the  Perkins  Institution.  Throughout  the 
year  1S75  Dr.  Howe  was  falling  in  health, 
and  thus  the  whole  care  of  the  establish- 
ment fell  upon  Anagnos,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  show  the  trustees  how  well  it  could 
bo  managed.  Consequently,  at  Dr.  Howe's 
death  in  January.  1876.  there  was  very  little 
opposition  in  the  governing  board  to  his 
election  as  superintendent. 

Never   was  a    choice  better   justified    by 
the  results.      In    the    thirty  years  since   in- 
tervened,   the    property   and    the    utility    of 
the    Perkins    Institution    have   trebled.    Its 
great  need  was   long  felt  to  be   a   primary 
department,    in    which    the    minds   and    the 
fingers    of    the    blind    children      could      be 
reached,    at   an   age  when   both   were  more 
flexible  than   at  the  average  age  of  ten   or 
twelve,    which    had  been    the    usage.      Mr. 
Anagnos  began   his  kindergarten   with   but 
few  dollars,  and  he  opened  it  with  a  debt; 
but  so  happily  had  he  struck  the   sources 
of   benevolence   among  the   parents    of    the 
Boston    community,    and    particularly    the 
mothers,     that     his     debt     was    soon    paid 
by     their    contributions.      These,     together 
with    his    skilful    Greek    financiering,    have 
now   built  up  an  establishment  at  Jamaica 
Plain  which  is  worth  much  more,  pecuniari- 
ly, than  the  South  Boston  plant  was  when 
Dr.  Howe  left  it  tto  his  successor.     In  the 
same  energetic  way  he  attacked  the  prob- 
lem of  printing  for  the  blind,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  libraries  both  for  the  use  of 
the  teachers  of  the  blind,   and  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  musical  literature,   to  aid  the 
main   work   of   the  older  pupils,   to  gain   a 
tborough   knowledge  of  music.     The   South 
Boston  printing  house  and  its.  libraries;  the 
training  of   the   blind  in   industry  and   the 
broadening    of   the    narrow    field   In    which 
their   activity  had  hitherto   been   confined— 
these  and  many  other  interesting  results  of 
his    enlightened,  administration,    spring    to 
view  when  a  visitor  goes  through  the  insti- 
tution,  or  sees  its  pupils  at  the  occasional 
exhibitions.     The  wonderful  success  of  Dr. 
Howe    in    training    Laura   Bridgeman     has 
been   outdone  by  Anagno3  in  the  education 
of  Helen  Keller  and  Elizabeth  Robin,  not  to 
mention  others;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
none  of  the  blind  and  deaf  who  have  shared 
the    instruction    of   Anagnos    and   benefited 
by   his   generosity   will    fail   to   imitate    the 
touching  gratitude     which     Laura    showed 
towards    him   who   had   brought   her     from 
solitude  to  the  companionship  of  her  kind. 
In    his   attitude   towards   Greece   and   the 
Greeks,    Anagnos    showed    the    same  mag- 
nanimity  and  breadth    of   view.     He   there 
displayed,  too,  that  gift  of  eloquence  which 
w  as  less  perceptible  when  he  addressed  an 
audience  in  English  or  French,   than   when 
he  used  his  mother  tongue  with  all  the  fire 
and    resonance    of   an    Attic    orator.    Those 
who  heard  him  at  the  celebration  of  Greek 
independence  in  1905  will  always  remember 
his  Greek  speech  on  that  occasion. 
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MUS  NAY  HAVE 


Parthenon  Editor  Cites  Anti- 
Greek    Feeling    Existing 
Among  Roumanians, 

OTHER  GREEKS  SUSPECT 
MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 


l-riends  of  Educator  of  Blind 


fcfcf*       Working  Hard  to  Learn 
Details  of  His  Death, 


Doubt  continues  to  be  expressed  re- 
garding the  reported  death  of  Michael 
Anagnos  at  Tumu  Severin,  Roumania. 
The  officials  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
of  which  he  was  the  honored  director. 
announced  late  last  night  that  they 
have  not  given  up  all  hope  that  the 
cablegrams  from  Athens  and  Bucharest 
will  yet  turn  out  to  be  mistakes.  They 
are  now  awaiting  news  from  Roumania 
through  Baring  Bros,  in  London,  and 
also  anticipate  the  .  success  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  them  to  interest  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  in  the  matter. 

These  sources  of  information  were  sup- 
plemented yesterday  by  a  Boston  busi- 
ness man  who,  with  relatives  in  Tumu 
Severin,  has  undertaken  to  request  their 
assistance  by  cable.  While  awaiting  the 
reply,  which  cannot  be  received  in  Bos- 
ton earlier  than  Sunday  or  Monday,  the 
institution  has  sent  an  urgent  cable  mes- 
sage to  William  Endicott,  us  treasurer, 
now  due  in  London,  in  the  expectation 
that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  ascertain 
the  truth. 

Late  last  night  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
the  mother-in-law  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  had 
received  no  word  of  her  son-in-law. 
During  the  day  she  requested  the  Hon. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord  to  make 
inquiries  about  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  his 
report  is  expected  tomorrow. 

May  Be  Mistaken  Identity. 
In  the  Greek  colony  of  Boston  several 
theories  are  held.  Those  who  attach 
credence  to  the  reports  believe  that,  as 
Turnu-Severin  is  on  the  line  of  railroad 
between  Bucharest  and  Vienna,  Mr. 
Anagnos  was  on  his  way  home,  but 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  had  to  re- 
main at  the  village,  where  he  died.  In 
support  of  the  view  they  argue  that,  as 
Mr.  Anagnos  had  no  relatives  and  no 
interest  in  Turnu-Severin,  nothing  save 
illness  could  have  detained  him  there. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  cable- 
grams announcing  the  death  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  neither  of  them  from  Turnu- 
Severin,  are  regarded  as  originating  in 
"mistaken  identity,"  though  the  Greeks 
who  take  this  attitude  admit  that  un- 
less Mr.  Anagnos  is  already  aboard  an 
Atlantic  steamer  on  his  way  home,  the 
sad  news  of  his  decease  must  be  taken 
as  authentic. 

A  third  theory  is  suggested  by  the 
editors  of  the  Greek  magazine,  the 
Parthenon,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Anag- 
nos may  have  met  his  death  as  the  re- 
sult, if  not  of  actual  violence,  then  of 
harassing  annoyances  due  to  his  well 
known  proclivities  as  a  patriotic  Greek. 
"Roumania."  said  a  member  of  the 
Parthenon  staff  last  night,  "is  a  country 
of  very  complex  nationalities.  In  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6,000,000,  fully  1,000,000  are 
Greeks.  In  time  past  the  Greek  element 
has  played  a  prominent  part  in  Rou- 
manian affairs,  and  there  are  still  many 
Greeks,  or  descendants  of  Greeks,  in  the 
Roumanian  public  service.  But  in  late 
years  there  has  arisen  the  cry  of  'Rou- 
mania for  the  Roumanians.' 

Anti-Greek  Element  Strong. 
"Carmen  Sylva  has  herself  championed 
this  attitude  with  both  voice  and  pen. 
That  there  is  a  movement  against  tho 
Greek  element  in  Roumania  is  undoubt- 
ed. During  the  past  year,  moreover,  the 
relations  between  the  Roumanian  and  the 

.  k  governments  have  become  greatly 
strained  on  account  of  the  Macedonian 
troubles,  and  this  has  fomented  the  anti- 

•  I.   feeling  of  the  Roumanian  people. 

The  remits  are  Been  '<■  the  pnnishmei 
which   ha  i  I  mi  ted  out    to 

Greek  residents  of  Roumania  on  a<  coum 
,,r  theli   race.    Not  only  ha\  e  Influen  tial 
been    deported;    some!  Imefl    be- , 
e  they  were  found  to  belong 
k      patriotic  I  oth 

churches  and  school  a  <■>!  or  i 

moted  b  '  ••  been  closed. 

"Bear  also  In  mind  that  the  i  'anslavist 
Society.    wh<  ding    to 

i,   in   to  <  xtermlnate 
i  \r*  ek    elemenl  'inula,    is   a 

powerful    I  Kouma 

well.    Now,  Mr.  Anagno 
Kou mania    onl 
iBtlc    In 


nationality.  He  was  also  known  to  be 
the  founder  and  maintainer  of  Greek 
schools  there  at  his  own  expense.  And 
as  the  Roumanian  people  have  recently 
had  their  patriotic  feelings  verv  much 
excited  by  their  celebration  of  the  war 
of  independence,  it  might  very  well  be 
that  Mr.  Anagnos  met  his  death  as  the 
result  either  of  foul  play  or  of  annoy- 
ances and  persecutions  that  brought  on 
his  fatal  illness." 

The  announcement  was  received  yes- 
terday in  Boston  that  the  Greeks  of  all 
the  large  cities  in  the  United  States  are 
preparing  to  hold  memorial  services  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Anagnos.  Meanwhile  the 
officers  of  the  Perkins  Institution  re- 
main firm  in  their  determination  not  to 
take  such  action  until  the  reports  of 
their  director's  death  have  been  prop- 
erly authenticated. 

A_     ..  V.    .-  ..  _ 

BOTTOM,  Mf  MW  8VBNINQ  GLOBE. 
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Four  Dates  Had  Been 
Previously  Given. 

Some  Thought  Uncle 
Have  Been  One  Meant. 


Head  of  Blind  Schools  Was 
in  Roumania, 


Three  cablegrams  relating  to  the  death 
of  Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent  of 
the  Perkins  institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind,  in.  South 
Boston,  were  received  in  this  city  this 
morning.  All  confirm  the  fact  of  his 
death,  but  two  of  them  vary  somewhat 
as  to  the  date  of  death. 

One  of  the  cablegrams  came  to  Fran- 
cis L.  Maguire  of  the  Tremont  building, 
who  is  acting  Greek  consul  in  Boston. 
The  second  came  to  the  officials  of  the 
Perkins  institution  in  South  Boston, 
and  the  third  came  to  the  banking  house 
of  Kidder.   Peabody  &  Go. 

The  cable  to  Mr  Maguire  came  from 
a  Mr  Parmeniedes,  a  resident  of  Bos- 
ton, who  is  now  visiting  in  Athens,  and 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr  Anag- 
nos. 

"Mr  Anagnos  died  in  Roumania  June 
26,"  were  the  few  words  which  were 
sent  in  response  to  a  cable  from  Mr  Ma- 
guire on  the  subject,  sent  three  days 
ago. 

The  cable  received  by  the  officials  of 
the  Perkins  institution  came  from  Mi- 
chael Anaspasiu,  a  merchant  in  Tumu 
Severin,  Roumania.  This  was  the  fullest 
that  has  yet  been  received.  It  was  in 
German,  and  was  translated  as  follows- 
"Mr  Anagnos  died  here  of  brights  dis- 
ease June  16-29."  The  two  dates  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  Russian  and, 
the  Gregorian  calendar  dates. 

The  third  cablegram  received  by 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co  was  in  response 
to  the  following  query  sent  last  night 
to  the  banking  house  in  Athens  which 
acted  as  Mr  Anagnos'  fiscal  agents  in 
that  country: 

"Death,  June  29,  at  Turnu  Severin 
Roumania,  of  Michael  Anagnos  of  Bos- 
ton reported  from  Bucharest.  Some 
doubt  here,  he  having  uncle  of  same 
name  ill.  Can  you  investigate  and  cable 
us  facts?" 

At  9:10  this  morning  Kidder,  Peabody 
&  Co  received  the  following  reply  from 
the  Athenian  banking  house: 

"Death  of  Michael  Anagnos  confirmed 
from  reliable  information." 


s 
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Educator  of  Blind  Victim  of 

Kidney  Disease,  Says  a 

Turnu  Severin  Citizen. 


OTHER  CONFIRMATORY 

MESSAGES  RECEIVED 


Perkins   Institution  to   Bring 

Body  Home— Greeks  of 

America  Mourning. 

The  sad  news  received  the  other 
day  of  the  death  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  is  now  confirmed  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt.  Three  sep- 
arate cablegrams,  all  of  them  reiter- 
ating the  first  announcements  of  his 
decease,,  were  received  in  Boston  yes- 
terday. Two  reached  the  city  from 
Greece,  one  being  addressed  to  D.  T. 
Timayenis,  Greek  consul  in  Boston, 
and  the  other  to  M.  Parmenides,  a 
member  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Bos- 
ton; a  third  came  from  Turnu 
Severin,  Roumania,  where  Mr.  Anag- 
nos breathed  his  last,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  A.  O.  Caswell  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution. 

All  were  circumstantial  enough  to 
show  that  Mr.  Anagnos  died  of  kidney 
trouble,  and  as  the  one  from  Turnu 
Severin  was  sent  by  Michael  Anas- 
tasiu,  a  prominent  resident  or  the 
place  and  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, all  possibility  of  mistake  is  now 
removed. 

The  Perkins  Institution  accepts 
these  confirmations  as  final,  and  will 
shortly  take  steps  to  have  the  body 
of  its  honored  director  brought  to 
this  country.  The  institution  has 
planned  a  memorial  service,  but  the 
arrangements  are  not  yet  completed. 
The  Greeks  of  Boston  will  also  honor> 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  gather- 
ing for  the  purpose  on  some  day  not 
yet  fixed  in  the  Syrian  church  on 
Tyler  street,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sos- 
lides  will  conduct  the  services. 

Greek  papers  issued  in  various 
parts  of  New  England  came  out  yes- 
terday in  mourning,  and  many  or 
them  published  long  obituary  notices 
of   Mr.    Anagnos.  i 

C.  B.  Tsargis,  editor  of  the  Parthe- 
non, the  Greek  organ,  said  yesterday 
that  he  believed  the  cablegram  from 
Mr.  Parmenides  concerning  the  death 
of  Michael  Anagnos  conclusive. 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  president  of  the 
Greek  Union  in  America  since  its 
founding  three  years  ago.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Greek  community 
here  in  Boston,  an  organization  at  once 
political  and  religious,  since  in  Greece 
religion  and  the  state  are  closely  allied. 
This  organization  was  making  plans 
to  erect  a  permanent  building  for  it- 
self. At  present,  therefore,  the  lead- 
ers of  this  movement  are  much  wor- 
ried, since  Mr.  Anagnos  was  a  large 
contributor  to  such  movements. 

-PROF  "WARD    AND    MB   ANAGNOS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Republican:—     '■'>■ 

The  death  in  Buffalo  of  Prof  Ward  of 
Chicago,    and    the    reported   death    of   Mr 
Anagnos  at  Turn  Severin,  on  the  borders 
of  Rumania  and  eastern  Austria,  call  for 
notice  from  me;  although  as  yet  I  refuse 
to  believe  that  my  friend  Anagnos  is  real- 
ly   dead.      His   uncle,    an   old   and   feeble  ' 
man,  living  at  Turn  Severin,  is  more  like-  ! 
ly   to  be  the*  member   of  the  family   who  ' 
has  died,   since  he  bears  the  same  name,  I 


-Michael,  and  is  a  Ureek,  like  his  more 
distinguished  nephew:  But  whether  liv- 
ing or  dead,  his  story  may  here  be  briefly 
told,— and  few  men  better  deserve  an  obit- 
uary. He  would  be  69  years  old  if  alive 
nest  November;  and  they  have  been  years 
of  useful  activity,  almost  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  born  in  one  of  the  mountain  vil- 
lages of  Epirus,  under  Turkish  rule,  but 
where  a  Turk  was  seldom  seen  in  the  boy- 
hood of  Anagnostopoulos, — the  full  fam- 
ily name  of  our  friend.  It  signifies  "the 
son  of  the  Reader,"  the  suffix  ••poulos" 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  "filius" 
and  the  French  "fils."  In  ancient  Greek 
the  relation  was  more  concisely  expressed 
by  the  simple  genitive  of  the  father's 
name;  but  the  full  form  in  modern  Greek 
indicated  a  new  branch  of  an  old  family 
and  "poulos"  is  as  frequent  in  that  sense 
as  the  prefix  "Fitz"  is  in  English.  In 
this  case  it  described  closely  the  talent 
and  career  of  young  Michael,  who  was 
not  only  the  son  of  a  reader,  when  read- 
ing and  writing  were  riot  so  common 
among  the  Greeks  as  they  are  now;  but 
was  himself  a  reader  and  a  student  from 
earliest  childhood.  He  was.  taught  his 
Greek  letters  in  his  native  village,  from 
which  hjs  father  soon  emigrated  to  Nitseh 
in  Servia,  and  his  namesake  uncle  to  Ru- 
mania. But  young  Michael  remained  in 
Epirus  with  his  gradmother,  and  went 
from  there  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Ja- 
nina  to  fit  for  the  university  of  Athens, 
where  amid  poverty  and  privation  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  excellent  scholarship 
in  many  languages.  At  16  he  entered  the 
Athenian  university,  even  then,  in  1854, 
of  good  rank,  and  now  on  a  oar  in  many 
things  with  the  older  universities  of  Eu- 
rope. There  as  in  Janina  and  his  native 
village  he  supported  himself  by  various 
labors,  and  acquired  after  graduation  a 
knowledge  of  journalism  as  well  as  of 
law.  In  history  he  had  specially  qualified 
himself,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come a  historical  professor  when  he  turned 
aside  to  the  work  of  a  reforming  and  al- 
most revolutionary  journalist,  in  the  small 
but  able  daily  newspaper,  the  Ethnophylax 
of  Athens,  founded  in  1861.  The  long  and 
futile  reign  of  the  Bavaria  Otho  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  Anagnos  and  his 
friends  (among  them  Aristides  Dossios) 
had  something  to  do  with  shortening  it, 
and  bringing  in  the  freer  constitution  un- 
der which  King  George,  brother-in-law  of 
King  Edward  of  England,  began  his  reign 
in  October,  1863.  Anagnos  kept  at  his 
post  as  journalist,  but  was  more  than  a 
political  agitator;  he  wrote  and  translated 
articles  of  literary  and  philosophic  char- 
acter, and  was  himself  a  writer  of  point 
and  pith  in  more  than  one  language.  While 
thus  engaged,  but  without  any  definite  or 
well-adapted  career,  Dr  Howe,  a  hero  of 
the  first  Greek  revolution,  appeared  in 
Athens  with  a  large  fund  contributed  by 
America  in  aid  of  the  revolted  Cretans. 
Young  Anagnos  was  introduced  to  him, 
and  the  pentrating,  selective  eye  of  the 
Boston  philanthropist  saw  at  a  few 
glances  what  his  capacity  was.  Anagnos 
was  given  much  to  do  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Boston  charity,  and  late  in  1867 
was  invited  to  accompany  Dr  Howe  to 
South  Boston,  where  he  soon  found  himself 
interested  in  the  life  work  of  his  patron— 
the  instruction  of  the  blind.  In  1870  he 
married  Mrs  Howe's  eldest  daughter,  Julia 
Romana  (named  from  her  birth  at  Rome 
in  1844),  who,  like  himself,  devoted  herself 
to  the  education  of  the  blind  and  to  philos- 
ophy and  high  thinking.  By  this  time 
he  was  Dr  Howe's  chief  assistant  in  the 
Perkins  institution,  and  at  the  doctor's 
death  in  January,  1876,  there  was  little 
question  that  he  was  the  right  person  to 
carry  on  the  great  work  at  South  Bos- 
ton. 

Never  did  the  choice  of  a  successor  more 
completely  justify  itself.  In  addition  to 
the  earnest  devotion  and  remarkable  in- 
tuitive gift  of  Howe  for  educational  work, 
Anagnos  had  what  Dr  Howe  was  too  little 
fitted  by  nature,  and  too  much  occupied  in 
many  good  works,  to  acquire, — a  first-rate 
financial  ability.  He  took  the  institution 
a  well-equipped  and  successful,  but  a  com- 
paratively poor  establishment;  and  he  left 
(if  indeed  he  has  left  it)  a  magnificently 
endowed  and  greatly  broadened  school, 
kindergarten,  musical  conservatory  and 
printing  house,  the  like  of  which,  for  the 
complete  education  of  blind  persons,  and 
their  preparation  for  self-support,  does 
not  exist  in  the  world.  He  has  brought 
to  perfection,  aided  by  the  splendid  liberal- 
ity of  Boston  in  matters  of  philanthropy, 
all  the  designs  of  Dr  Howe,  and  has  added 
to  the  work  of  that  man  of  genius  much 
that  only,  a  talent  practical  and  far-seeing, 
coupled  with  an  unselfish  generosity  in 
matters  personal,  could  accomplish.  He 
has  met  with  much  generosity  akin  to  his 
own;  but  also  with  occasional  and  irritat- 
ing selfishness  and   pettiness   of  criticism, 


which,  to  a  sensitive  nature  like  his,  was 
verv  calling.  But  he  went  on  in  his  work, 
paving  little  heed  publicly  to  the  boastful 
ingratitude  wherewith  some  of  his  bene- 
ficiaries repaid  a  charity  to  which  they 
owed  their  whole  position  before  the 
world  Such  is  too  often  the  result  of 
great  unselfishness— Nature  having  appar- 
ently intended  to  average  up  the  human 
qualities,  bv  offsetting  meanness  and  per- 
versity against  conspicuous  magnanimity. 

In  his  relations  to  his  own  countrymen 
Anagnos  was  equally  generous,— not  only 
endowing  schools  in  his  native  village,  and 
in  the  still  subject  city  of  Janina,  but  con- 
tributing largely  to  those  movements  m  aid 
of  civilization  and  liberty,  in  the  Greek- 
speaking  countries  of  Europe  not  yet 
emancipated  from  the  heavy  subjection  of 
the  stolid  and  unspeakable  Turk.  He  was 
president  of  the  Greek  union  of  America, 
and  in  communication,  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope, with  all  that  is  most  enlightened  and 
progressive  in  its  consideration  of  the 
vexed  questions  of  the  Balkan  states.  Few 
men  were  better  versed  in  international 
politics,  or  took  sounder  views  of  the  needs 
and  defects  of  civilization  among  his  coun- 
trymen, whether  Grecian  or  American. 

Prof  Ward  was  an  unwearied  traveler 
over  the  round  world  in  search  of  addi- 
tions to  the  steadily  growing  treasures  of 
science,  in  its  organic  and  inorganic  re- 
searches. He  had  exposed  himself  to  death 
in  manv  forms,  in  these  wanderings  along 
the  pathway  of  knowledge;  but  neither 
shipwreck  nor  wasting  disease,  nor  sav- 
age barbarity,  nor  the  thousand  accidents 
of  the  ocean  and  the  wilderness,  had  so 
much  power  to  end  his  useful  life  as  that 
plaything  of  heedless  wealth  and  the  idle 
love   of   fast   driving,    the   homicidal,   am-  , 

|  cidal  automobile.  His  death  was  practic- 
'  ally  manslaughter;  and  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  daily  record  of  slaughter 
which  this  deadly  invention,  as  now  han- 
dled, furnishes,  it  should  lead  to  a  stricter 
regulation  of  so  dangerous  an  implement  of 
luxury,  and  such  unpardonable  indiffer- 
ence to  the  public  safety  and  convenience. 
The  life  of  this  one  simple  and  sincere 
votary  of  science  was  worth  more  to  the 
nation  than  a  score  of  those  useless  and 
frivolous  lives  which  imperil  themselves 
and  us  in  the  mere  wantoness  of  selfish 
pleasure.  F#  B-  Sawbobn. 

Concord,  July  6,  1906. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  OBLIGATIONS 


324    Washington     Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  10,  1906 
TO   HONOR  MEMORY  OF  ANAGNOS 

New  England  Greeks  Have  Planned  a  Spe- 
cial Service  for  Next  Sunday 


A  big  memorial  service  to  the  late 
Michael  Anagnos,  formerly  head  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston,  is  to  take  place  next  Sunday,  at 
ten  o'clock,  in  the  Greek  Church  of  the 
Annunciation.  Greeks  of  all  New  England, 
with  perhaps  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
race  from  New  York,  will  jojn  in  honoring 
their   late  countryman. 

Nothing  that  has  ever  happened  in  th« 
Greek  settlement  of  New  England  has  cast 
such  a  gloom  over  the  communities  as  has 
the  news  iof  Mr.  Anagnos's  death,  and  in 
almost  every  city  there  is  general  mourning 
over  the  event.  In  addition,  Mr.  Anagnos 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  workers  In 
the  Greek  Church,  besides  which  he  was 
a  liberal  contributor  to  its  support,  not 
only  in  Boston,  but  in  other  places  wher« 
it  lacked  the  strength  that  it  does  here. 

,'  These  facts,  together  with  the  promi- 
nence of  the  man  as  an  educator  and 
Greek  orator,  have  made  his  death  a  dis- 
tinct loss  which  has  brought  mourning  to 
the  Greeks  all  over  America.  The  sugges- 
tion that  a  big  memorial  service  be  held 
j  tiere  first  came  from  out-of-town  Greeks, 
Sind  arrangements  have  been  made  to  in- 
cite representatives  of  the  ■  race  from  all 
over  the  East,  and  indications  point  to  a 
general  response.  The  services  will  be  in 
charge   of   Rev.   Nestor   Sononlides. 

It  is  also  purposed  to  hold  later  a  civic 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  late  edu- 
cator, but  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
directors  of  the  Perkins  Institution  will 
have  the  affair  in  charge,  and  that  they 
will  meet  with  hearty  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  local  Greeks,  nothing  has  yet  been 
decided   regarding   details   of   the   event. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  have  just  had  read  to  me  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Sanborn's  article  on  Mr.  Anagnos  in 
the  Transcript  of  July  7.  I  join  warmly 
in  the  tribute  which  of  right  belongs  to 
Mr.  Anagnos.  But  the  article  contain*  an 
error  so  serious  that  I  cannot  allow  it  to 
go  unchallenged. 

Mr.  Sanborn  says:  "The  wonderful  sue-  . 
cess  of  Dr.  Howe  in  training  Laura 
Bridgman  has  been  outdone  by  Anagnos 
in  the  education  of  Helen  Keller  and 
Elizabeth  Robin,  not  to  mention  others, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  who  have  shared  the  in- 
struction of  Anagnos,  and  benefited  by 
his  generosity,  will  fail  to  imitate  the 
touching  gratitude  which  Laura  showed 
towards  him  who  had  brought  her  from 
solitude  to  the  companionship  of  her 
kind." 

This  statement  is  misleading,  and  con- 
trary to  fact.  Mr.  Anagnos  did  not  edu- 
cate me.  It  was  not  he  who  "brought 
me  from  solitude  to  the  companionship 
of  my  kind."  He  did  not  attempt  to  give 
me  instruction  in  any  subject;  for  he 
was  never  able  to  use  the  manual  alpha- 
bet fluently.  He  learned  the  letters  one 
summer,  and  was  delighted  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  spelling  a  few  words  into  my 
hand.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  did  he  ever 
claim  that  he  had  any  part  in  directing 
my  education.  Indeed,  he  plainly  states 
the  truth  in  his  report  of  1888  when  he 
says  of  me:  "Her  education  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  exclusive  con- 
trol of  her  teacher.  No  one  interferes 
with  Miss  Sullivan's  plans,  or  shares  her 
tasks," 

I  am  surprised  that  despite  Mr.  Anag- 
nos's own  testimony,  and  in  the  face  of 
fact,  error  on  this  point  should  persist. 
I  am  the  more  surprised  that  the  error 
is  repeated  by  one  whose  intimacy  with 
the  great  and  the  wise  should  have 
taught  him  to  spare  no  effort  in  the 
search  for  the  truth;  and  m  this  case  the 
truth  was  not  far  to  seek. 

In  thus  emphatically  denying  Mr.  San- 
born's statement,  I  trust  I  shall  not  seem 
to  underestimate  my  obligation  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  to  Mr.  Anagnos. 
The  Perkins  Institution  educated  my 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  sent  her  to  me. 
This  precious  gift  endears  {hem  both  to 
me.  I  should  indeed  be  ungrateful  if  I 
ceased  to  remember  that  Dr.  Howe, 
founder  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
teacher  of  Laura  Bridgman,  struck  the 
fetters  from  the  deaf  and  blind  in  all  the 
world  forever.  I  should  be  no  less  un- 
grateful if  I  forgot  Mr.  Anagnos's  many 
kindnesses  to  me  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,  or  the  generosity  of  the  trustees 
who  threw  open  to  me,  a  stranger  from 
a  far  State,  the  doors  of  thei-  hospitable 
institution.  These  tender  memories  fill 
my  heart  so  completely  that  they  ex- 
clude any  unpleasant  foell.ig  about  the 
wrong  which  Mr.  Anagnos  afterwards 
did  my  teacher  and  me,  and  with  his 
death  have  died  all  but  the  kindest 
thoughts  of  him.  Helen  Keller 

Wrentham,  July  8. 

tostott  fttuurcriiit ! 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston,     Mass. 
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WEDNESDAY,   JULY   11,   1906 


EDUCATION     AND     GRATITUDE 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  hardly  see  any  occasion  for  the  correc- 
tion of  my  passing  remark  about  Miss  Kel- 
ler and  Miss  Robin,  and  must  think  the 
Transcript  was  not  very  exactly  read  to 
Miss  Keller.  My  remark  about  bringing 
Laura  Bridgman  from  solitude  ascribed 
that  to  Dr.  Howe,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  school  which  Laura  entered,  as  Mr. 
Anagos  was  of  the  school  which  Miss  Kel- 
ler and  Miss  Robin  and  Miss  Sullivan,  en- 
tered. But  for  Dr.  Howe,  Laura  never 
would  have  been  educated;  and  probably, 
but  for  Mr.  Anagnos,  (neither  of  the  three 
last-named  would  have  been.  I  had  no  par- 
ticular effort  to  make  "in  the  search  for 
the  truth,"  since  it  was  I  who  procured  the 
admission  of  Miss  Sullivan  to  the  school  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  about  the  time,  I  believe,  that 
Misa  Keller  was  born,  .and  have  naturally 


~\' 


kept  myself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case,  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  since. 
However,  I  am  glad  to  know,  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fact,  that  Miss  Keller  does 
not  "underestimate  her  obligation  to  Mr. 
Anagnos."  I  should  be  equally  pleased  to 
hear  a  similar  acknowledgment  from  her 
who  was  Miss  Sullivan  when  I  knew  her, 
and  who,  at  the  end  of  six  years  of  instruc- 
tion under  Mr.  Anagnos,  expressed  to  me 
her  sense  of  .obligation  for  the  slight  official 
action  I  had  taken  in  the  matter. 

F.  B.  Sanbokn 

Concord,  July  11. 
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Letter  Received  at  Greek  Con- 
sulate Here  Gives  Full 
Story  of  His  End. 


\     letter     from     Turnu-Severin,     Rou- 
mania,   received  at  the  Greek  consulate 
in   this   city   yesterday,    brought   the   in- 
formation   that    the    death    of    Michael 
Anagnos,    late    director    of    the    Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
followed  a  surgical  operation  performed 
on  him  in  Turnu-Severin  for  the  relief  of 
an  illness  which  attacked  him  while  on 
his  journey  homeward  from  Greece.    It 
stated    that    Mr.    Anagnos    was    ill    for 
nine  days  and  died  three  days  after  the 
operation. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Michael 
-Vnastasia,  a  citizen  of  Turnu-Severin, 
and  was  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Pa- 
menedes,  the  Greek  counsel  in  Boston, 
who  is  now  abroad.  It  was  written  in 
the    Greek    language. 

When  Mr.  Anagnos'  condition  became 
serious,  the  letter  states,  a  consultation 
of  physicians  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
determined  that  nothing  but  a  surgical 
operation  offered  any  chance  of  his  re- 
ery.  A  prominent  surgeon  of  the 
citv  of  Bucharest  was  summoned,  who 
performed  the  operation,  which,  how- 
ever proved  unsuccessful.  Neither  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Anagnos'  illness  nor  the 
character  of  the  operation  is  mentioned 
in   tbc  lol tor 

One  feature  of  the  letter  which  re- 
moves any  doubt  that  may  have  con- 
tinued in  the  minds  of  his  friends  here 
that  it  was  lie  and  not  his.  uncle  of  the 
same  name  who  died  in  Roumania.  is 
the  statement  that  during  his  illness  he 
requested  that  Mr.  Caswell,  whom  he 
had  left  in  charge  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution during  his  absence,  be  noti- 
fied of  his  condition.  _.ti«„t. 
The  Greek  colony  in  tins  city  which 
had  clung  to  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Anagnos  was  still  nliw  was  com- 
neJled,  after  this  letter  had  been  com- 
municated to  it,  to  accept  his  death  as 

1  In  addition  to  the  service  in  mem- 
ory of  him  on  Sunday  next  In  the 
Syrian     church     on  strct      the 

Boston     c.eeks    contemplate     holding 
I   meeting  later  on  In   Pan- 
ilch    ins    services    to 
countrj  men   will   be  suitably   rec- 

;,l  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 

Perkins    Institution    and    Btessachu- 

BettS    School    for    the    Blind   yesterday    it 

"'That  in   the  death  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
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and  yet  his  theory  and  practice  followed 
so  faithfully  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
his  predecessor  that  the  public  became 
conscious  of  no  essential  change  in  meth- 
ods Wliich  they  had  learned  to  approve 
and  to  revere  as  the  expression  of  a  man 
of  genius  and  a  self-sacrificing  philanthro- 
pist. This  gave  to  the  extension  and  the 
enlargements  of  our  system  (which  may 
justly  be  chlled  the  Massachusetts  sys- 
tem), when  urged  forward  by  the  energy 
and  practical  wisdom  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
seconded  by  the  trustees,  a  large  degree 
of  popular  approval  and  secured  for  theni 
the  liberal  endowments  needed  for  effi- 
ciency, and  these  were  at  once  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  their  brilliant  success. 
Voted:     That  the   period  of   nearly   40 

years  during  which  our  late  director 
was  connected  with  the  institution,  and 
of  more  than  30  years  when  it  was 
under  his  general  oversight,  was  one  of 
remarkable  growth,  prosperity  and  in- 
fluence, and  of  achievement  in  the  Im- 
provement of  instruction  and  industrial 
training  for  the  blind,  that  properly  en- 
titles Mr.  Anagnos  to  be  ranked  in  the 
same  class  with  Dr.  Howe,  as  deserving 
the  gratitude  of  all  those  deprived  of 
sight  or  hearing,  or  of  both;  whose  res- 
toration to  the  labors  and  enjoyments 
t)f  the  general  community  was  eminent- 
ly promoted  by  the  talents  and  perse- 
vering labors  of  both  the  elder  and  the 
younger  philanthropist. 

Voted:  That  we  ever  found  in  Mr. 
Anagnos  that  wisdom  of  selecting,  firm- 
ness in  pursuing,  and  generosity  in  di- 
recting the  talents  of  others  and  the 
course  of  affairs  which  best  qualify  an 
administrative  officer  for  his  work;  and 
not  less  a  justice,  modesty  and  self- 
devotion  which  made  our  intercourse 
with  him  far  more  than  the  formal  re- 
lations of  authority  and  counsel,  and 
attached  us  to  him  in  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship, and  in  mutual  sympathies  for  the 
care  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  service 
of  the  commonwealth  and  the  American 
public.  His  adoption  ns  a  citizen  of  our 
republic  made  him  faithful  to  its  spirit, 
while  he  continued  to  hold  that  affec- 
tionate relation  to  his  own  countrymen, 
and  his  concern  for  freedom  and  justice 
everywhere,  which  are  the  best  guar- 
antees of  patriotism  and  of  liberty. 

Voted:  That  we  tender  to  the  family 
of  Dr.  Howe,  with  which  Mr.  Anagnos 
was  so  intimately  connected,  to  his  own 
relatives  in  Europe,  and  to  his  friends 
and  the  friends  of  civilization  and  edu- 
cation everywhere,  our  sympathy  in 
this  great  and  sudden  loss,  and  we  ask 
them  to  join  with  us  hereafter  in  some 
fitting  memorial  of  the  life  and  illustri- 
ous career  of  Michael  Anagnos,  the 
true  friend  of  all  good  causes  and  the 
benefactor  of  that  large  class  of  our 
countrymen  who  now  lament  with  us 
his  unlooked  for  removal  from  the 
scene   of  his  manifold   activities. 

Voted:  That  copies  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  family,  and  also  that  copies 
be  given  to  the  press. 
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BY  THE  ANAGNOS  WILL 


Gifts   to    Aid    Greek    Students    Take    the 
Larger  Part  of  the  Estate 

Public  bequests  amounting  to  about  $23,- 
000  figure  in  the  will  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  will  was  filed  for  probate  yesterday, 
after  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Anagnos  died  from  the  effects  of  an  opera- 
tion for  an  intestinal  difficulty  on  June  26, 
while  in  his  native  country. 

The  principal  gift  is  of  the  residue  of  his 
estate,  which  will  amount  to  at  least  $20,- 
000,  to  the  founding  of  a  Latin  school  at  ; 
Konitza  or  Jamina,  Turkey,  and  to  help 
the  Kallinelan  free  school  for  girls  at 
Papingon,  Turkey. 

He  gives  his  house,  05,  and  97  H  street, 
South  Boston,  to  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  in  Jamaica  Plain;  his  books  to  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Kallinelan 
schools  of  Papingon,  "Turkey,"'  and  his 
household  furniture  and  articles  and  jew- 
elry to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind.  Besides 
those  gifts  he  left  personal  legacies  of 
about  $10,000.  among  the  latter  $5000  to  his 
brother  Chrlstodoulos  Anagnostopoulos  of 
Papingon,  and  $1000  each  to  his  nieces, 
Amelia  J  Sapsopoulos  and  Ellen  C. 
Skourtis  of  the  same  place.  The  Turkish 
school  bequests  are  left  in  trust  with  Wal- 
lace L.  Pierce,  Robert  H.  Gardiner  and 
Walworth  Pierce. 

For  the  first  ten  years  after  his  death 
one-sixth  of  the  net  income  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Kallinelan 
Free  School  for  Girls  and  the  remaining 
five-sixths  to  he  applied  as  his  trustees  see 
fit  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Latin  school  at 


either  Koniza  or  Janina  for  the  free  educa- 
tion of  youths  without  distinction  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  social  condition.  At  the  end 
of  ten  years  the  free  school  for  girls  Is  to 
have  one-sixth  of  the  fund  outright,  while 
his  trustees  are  to  devote  the  balance  of 
the  trust  fund  to  the  ipermanent  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  Latin  school. 
As  to  the  circumstances  attending  the 
last  illness  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  following 
letter,  received .  yesterday  in  Boston  from 
his  uncle,  will  be  of  interest: 

T.    Severinu,   June   12-25,    190(5. 
Mr.    John    Parmenldes,    Boston,    Mass. :      Dear 

Sir My    nephew,     Michael    Anagnostopoulos,     on 

Ills  arrival  here,  nine  days  ago,  was  taken  seri- 
ously ill.  His  ailment  seemed  to  be  of  the 
intestines.  The  best  doctors  of  this  city,  after  a 
long  consultation,  decided  to  have  him  go  under 
an  operation.  To  this  decision  my  nephew  con- 
sented. We  telegraphed  at  once  to  one  of  the 
best  surgeons  In  Bucharest,  and  we  expect  him 
to  arrive  here  tomorrow  morning  to  operate  on 
him  We  hope  It  will  be  successful.  Mr. 
Anagnostopoulos  prays  me  to  ask  if  you  will 
kindly  inform  Mr.  Caswell  and  the  officers  ot 
the  Institution  about  the  condition  of  his  health. 
Yours  truly, 

H.»PanaglotIskos. 
Last  night  there  was  received  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  a  telegram  from  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  almost 
similar  to  the  one  received  from  London 
some  days  ago,  giving  information  from 
the  American  consul  at  Bucharest,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Anagnos  died  on  June  29, 
after  an  operation.  The  Perkins  Institu- 
tion will  hold  memorial  services  In  honor 
of  its  revered  superintendent,  but  the  date 
and  other  details  have  not  yet  been  ar- 
ranged.   

,      i 
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Ltuvts  unlit  sum 

TO  TURKISH  YOUTH 

Will  of  Michael  Anagnos  Pro- 
vides for  Founding  of  a 
School  in  Konitza, 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE 
BLIND  GETS  HIS  HOUSE 


le  Household  Furniture  and 
Jewelry  Go  to  Perkins 
Institution, 


The  will  of  Michael  Anagnos,  super- 
intendent of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  was 
yesterday  filed  in  tl.e  Suffolk  county- 
probate  court.  The  document,  which 
gives  the  Greek  name  of  the  deceased  in 
full  as  Anagnostopoulos,  bequeaths  tho 
bulk  of  his  estate  to  public  charities 
for  educational  purposes.  His  public  be- 
quests v/iu  amount  to  at  least  $23,000. 
His  will  was  made  on  Feb.  20  last,  and 
he  died  abroad  on  June  26. 

His  chief  gift  is  of  the  residue  of  his 
estate,  which  will  amount  to  at  least 
$20,000,  to  the  founding  of  a  Latin  school 
at  Konitza  or  Jamina,  Turkey,  and  to 
help  the  Kallinelan  free  school  for  girls 
at  Papingon,   Turkey. 

He  "Ives  his  house,  95  and  97  H  street. 
South  Boston,  jo  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain;  his  books 
to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Kallin- 
elan schools  of  Papingon,  Turkey,  and 
his  household  furniture  and  articles  and 
jewelry  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Besides  these  gifts  he  left  persona- 
legacies  of  about  $10,000,  among  the  lat- 
ter $5000  to  his  brother  Christodoulos 
Anagnostopoulos  of  Papingon,  and  $1000 
each  to  his  nieces,  Amelia  J.  Sapsopoulos 
and  Ellen  C.  Skourtis  of  the  same  place. 
The  I  urkish  school  bequests  are  left 
In  trust  with  Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Robert 
H.  Gardiner  and  Walworth  Pierce. 


ma 


Terms  of  the  Trust. 
For  ine  first  10  years  after  his  death 
one-sixth  of  the  net  income  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Kallineian  free  school  for  girls  and  the 
remaining  five-sixths  to  be  applied  as 
his  trustees  see  fit  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  Latin  school  at  either  Konitza  or 
Janlna  for  the  free  education  of  youths 
without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  color 
or  social  condition. 

At  the  r-nd  of  10  years  the  free  school 
for  girls  is  to  have  one -sixth  of  the  fund 
outright,  while  his  trustees  are  to  de- 
vote the  balance  of  the  trust  fund  to  the 
permanent  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  such   Latin  school. 

Until  The  Herald  informed  them,  last 
night,  the  directors  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
were  unaware  of  the  terms  of  the  will, 
and  are  not  yet  prepared  to  sav  how 
t*ey  will  deal  with  the  bequests  in 
which  they  are  especially  interested'. 

As  to  the  circumstances  attending  the 
last  illness  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  follow- 
ing letter,  received  yesterday  in  Boston 
from  Lis  uncle,  will  be  of  interest: 

T.   SEVKRINU,  June  12-25,  1906. 

Mr.  John  Parmenides,  Boston,  Mass.— 
Dear  Sir:  My  nephew,  Michael  Anag- 
nostopoulos,  on  his  arrival  here,  nine 
clays  ago,  was  taken  seriouslv  ill.  His 
ailment  seemed  to  be  of  the  intestines. 
The  best  doctors  of  this  city,  after  a 
long  consultation,  decided  to  have  him 
go  under  an  operation.  To  this  decision 
my  nephew  consented.  We  telegraphed 
at  once  to  one  of  the  best  surgeons  in 
Bucharest,  and  we  expect  him  to  arrive 
here  tomorrow  morning  to  operate  on 
him.  We  hope  it  will  be  successful.  Mr. 
Anagnostopoulos  prays  me  to  ask  if  you 
will  kindly  inform  Mr.  Caswell  and  'the 
officers  of  the  institution  about  the  con- 
dition of  his  health.    Yours  truly, 

H.  PANAGIOTISKOS. 
To   Hold  Memorial  Services. 

Last  night  there  was  received  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  a  telegram  from  the 
state  department  at  Washington  almost 
similar  to  the  one  received  from  Lon- 
don some  days  ago,  giving  information 
from  the  American  consul  at  Bucharest, 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Anagnos  died  on 
June  29,  after  an  operation. 

The  Perkins  Institution  will  hold  me- 
morial services  in  honor  of  its  revered 
superintendent,  but  the  date  and  other 
details  have  not  yet  been  arranged.  Nor 
have  any  steps  been  taken  to  transport 
the  remains  to  this  country.  According 
to  information  now  available,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  interment  will  take  place 
at  Turnu-Severinu,  where  Mr.  Anagnos 
idied. 

The  memory  of  Anagnos  is  perpetu- 
ited  in  many  gatherings  of  men  and 
ivomen  who  well  knew  his  devoted  ser- 

|  vice  to  humanity's  cause,  but  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  higher  tribute  to  his 
public  usefulness  has  or  will  be  spoken 
than  appears  upon  the  records  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  trustees:  "He  devel- 
oped the  ideas  of  Dr.  Howe  in  a  manner 
which  was  more  to  be  desired  than  ex- 
pected in  case  of  any  man,  nowever  a~- 
:omplished  or  devoted." 

I  IN  MEMORY  OF  ANAGAL03. 

The  governing  council  of  the  'Reilelic 
Association  of  Boston  as  soon  as  tne 
news  of  the  death  of  Michael  Anagnos 
Its  president,  and  the  great  benefactor 
of  the  Greek  community  in  this  city  was 
confirmed  held  a  meeting  to  arrange  for 
an  appropriate  expression  of  the  sorrow 
of  the  Greeks  of  Boston  and  a  oropeT 
.grution  of  the  services  of  the  de- 
c  ased.  The  council  adopted  the  follow 
ing  resolutions:  e  ipno'n- 

fltWtSertakSe  atoGh°i?n£,flls  wls^om  has  "« 
111    10    UKe    to    himself    our    beloved    nrP« 

ulent.  Mi.hael  Anagnos.  we  th«  ™»™£i!;~ 
of  the  governing  councilor  Vhe  HeTlen" 
Association  of  Boston,  hereby  express  our 
deep  sorrow  for  the  loss  sustained  bv  this 
association  and  the  Greek  communltv  }S 
Boston.  And  to  do  honor  to  him  and  ?/ 
perpetuate  his  memory,  it  is  the^f^l  ° 
Resolved,  that  a  religious  Servfoe  be  held 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  our  late  ^d 
Idem  at  the  Greek  church  l n  ^  ♦  pres" 
Sunday,  July  15,  1906.  and  Vt T"  °" 
memorative  religious  service  shall  h~  i?m," 
every  year  thereafter  on  L  da L  ',hf  d 
death   of  our   late   president  f   the 

Resolved,    that    a    public    m.»m«,.i„i 
vice   be    arranger   for.    to    be   he?d .     n    if""" 
ton.    to   which   shaH    be  Iny'tedX'",,.,?^ 


of  our  late  president  aim  a  committee 
from  all  the  Greek  societies  In  New  Eng- 
land. 

Resolved,  that  a  picture  of  our  late  and 
honored  president  shall  be  hung  in  the 
meeting  room  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Hellenic  Association,  and  also  in  the 
room   of  the  Greek  school. 

Resolved,  that  the  vice-president  and 
etary  be  requested,  in  the  name  of  tho 
governing  committee  and  the  association, 
to  offer  the  condolences  of  the  Greek  com- 
munity to  the  revered  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  to  the  relatives  of  our  late  pres- 
ident In  Greece. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  published  in  all  the  Greek  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Jnii|y 1 — x"""  In  Boston. 

3^A^    \S,  \^o«b. 

GREECE'S  PREMIER 
CONFIRMS  DEATH 


— —      • 

Hellenic  League  WJN  Hold  a 

Memorial  Service  to  Michael 

Anagnostopoulos, 

A  cablegram  was  received  in  this  city 
yesterday  from  the  premier  of  Greece, 
giving  additional  confirmation  of  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the- BiMMk- — 

Some  days  ago,  Andreas  Gunaris,  a 
leading  Greek  of  Boston,  cabled  to  the 
premier,  asking  for  information,  and  an 
answer  arrived  yesterday.  Mr.  Gunaris 
■expects  in  a  few  days  to  have  full  par- 
ticulars about  the  death  of  his  friend. 

The  governing  council  of  the  Hellenic 
League,  at  a  meeting  in  special  session 
last  night,  resolved: 

"That  a  public  memorial  service  he 
held  in  hemor  of  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Hellenic  League,  Michael 
Anagnostopoulos,  the  particulars  to  be 
announced  by  special  programme. 

"That  the  community  of  Boston,  all 
branch  councils  of  the  league,  all  re- 
ligous  and  patriotic  societies,  as  also  all 
friends,  American  and  Greek,  shall  be 
invited  to  participate. 

"That  the  heartfelt  condolences  of  the 
league  be  extended  to  the  deceased's 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  to  all  relatives  in  Epirus  and  Rou- 
mania. 

"That  the  picture  of  the  deceased  be 
hung  in  the  council  room  of  the  league." 

~5\A  y    \  5" ,  \  ^  o  b  . 

BUND  BOY  A  STOIC. 


Thomas  Stringer  Told  of 
Anagnos'  Death,    ~ 


No  Sign  of  Grief  Yet  for  Loss  of 
His  Greatest  Benefactor. 


Quietly,  almost  with  stoicism,  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Michael  Anagnos 
has  been  received  by  Thomas  Stringer, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy  of  the 
Perkins  institute.  In  Mr  Anagnos  lie 
had  his  oldest  and  best  friend  in  a  world 
so  limited  by  his  infirmity  that  it  could 
ill  sustain  a  loss. '  Just  what  the  boy 
really  feels  no  one  knows,  for,  reticent 
at  all  times,  sorrow  makes  him  the  more 
reserved.  All  that  he  has  said  is:  "He  will 
not  plan  for  the  school  any  more." 

Tom,  as  has  been  his  custom  for  the 
last  14  years,  is  spending  the  summer  at 
Wrentham.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
season  he  was  with  his  old  friends,  Rev 
W.  L.  Brown,  him  wife  and  daughter, 
Miss  Laura  Brown,  Tom's  first  teacher. 
!  Miss  Brown,  however,  is  away  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  Tom,   with   three  other 


boys  trom  the  institute,  has  gone  to  the 
big  Cooper  farm  a  short  distance  away, 
where  everything  that  kindly  hearts 
can  devise  is  being  done  to  make  their 
holiday  a  happy  one.  Tom,  himself,  is 
under  the  immediate  care  of  Miss  Helen 
Cooper,  who  has  known  him  since  he 
first  went  to  Wrehlliam. 

When  tho  news  of  Mr  Anagnos'  death 
was  first  received  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  break  it  to  Tom  during  ins  \ 
tion  time.  But  before  the  other  boys 
could  be  warned  some  of  them  had 
rushed  to  Tom  and  spelled  out  the  f:iu- 
ful  message  under  his  sensitive  finger 
tips.  The  boy  made  no  comment.  He 
learned  to  know  the  meaning  of  death 
a  year  ago  when  his  teacher,  Miss  Ruth 
L.  Thomas,  lost  her  life  while  bathing 
in  tire  surf  at  Scituate. 

His  good  friend,  who  is  watching  over 
him,  looked  anxiously  for  some  indica- 
tion of  his  breaking  down  under  his 
loss,  but  day  after  nay  has  gone  by 
and  the  boy  has  made  no  sign.  When 
the  death  of  his  teacher  was  broken  to 
him  a  year  ago  he  gave  way  to  his  grief 
and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. 

Mr  Anagnos  was  his  oldest  friend.  It 
was  he,  who,  when  Tom  was  not  yet  -1 
years  old,  was  first  brought  to  the  insti- 
tution, determined  by  his  own  observa- 
tion and  judgment  that  the  little  being 
that  lived  and  moved,  and  that  was  all, 
had  a  minrl  that  could  be  developed  and 
•i    coriscW^ness  am!    a  soul    that  could 

jt'MV.i.k     ill 

Near  the  Cooper  house  Tom  has  laid 
out  a  walking  track  in  the  fietds.  He. 
drove  a  stake  into  the  ground  and 
fastened  a  rope  to  it,  which  serves  as 
the  radius  of  a  circle  which  he  has 
figured  makes  eight  laps  to  the  mile. 
Holding  the  end  of  the  rope  he  walks 
i  round  and  round  the  stake  for  his 
daily    exercise. 

The  day  after  he  heard   the  news  of 
Mr    Anagnos'    death    he    went    into  .the 
field    and    began    his    walk.    From    time 
to    time    he    rested,    but    only    to    begin 
i  again,   and  he  refused  any  interruption.  ; 
He   stayed   in    the    field    nearly    all    day  ! 
and  wrhen  evening  came  he  said  he  had  I 
walked    about    30    miles.    The    next    day  I 
he  said  he  did  not  feel  well,  because  the  I 
sun  had  been  hot  the  day  before.  Since  I 
then  he  has  spent  most  of  his  time  be-  I 
side    his    work    bench     in      the     stable. 
Sometimes     he     works     with     his     car-  ! 
penters'    tools,    but   the  greater  part   of 
the   time   he   sits   in   a   chair   beside   the 
bench,    apparently    lost    in   his   own   re- 
flections. 

In  talking  of  the  effect  of  Mr  Anag- 
nos' death  upon  Tom,  Asst  Supt  Cas- 
well of  the  Perkins  institute  said:  "Tom 
has  grown  to  be  a  fine  manly  fellow. 
The  loss  of  Mr  Anagnos  will  be  a  ter- 
rible one  for  him,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
he  will  try  to  bear  it  in  a  brave,  manlv 
way."  Mr  Caswell's  prophecy  has  come 
true,  but  everyone  would  be  better 
pleased  if  the  boy  had  given  way  for 
a  time  to  a  burst  of  grief  that  would 
have  eased  the  strain  under  which  he 
is    laboring. 

Tom's  affection  for  Mr  Anagnos  was 
fully  returned  by  the  big-hearted  man 
who  gave  his  life  to  the  education  of 
the  blind. 

One  of  Mr  Anagnos'  greatest  cares 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  was 
the  raising  of  a  fund,  the  income  of 
which  would  serve  to  support  the  boy 
during  his  lifetime,  for  however  far 
Tom's  education  might  advance  he 
knew  that  his  successes  could  be  only 
relative  and  the  boy  never  could  become 
self-supporting. 

This  fund  has  been  swelled  bv  sub- 
scriptions from  kindly  disposed  per- 
sons and  each  subscription  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr  Anagnos  with  a  glow  of 
personal  satisfaction  such  as  he  felt 
for  no  other  cause. 

Last  spring  when  he  issued  his  an- 
nual report  upon  the  progress  of  the 
boy  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  fund  was  still  $5000  short  of  the 
minimum  that  would  suffice,  and  plead- 
ed that  this  sum  be  made  up  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 
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MONDAY,  JULY  16,  1906. 

IN  HIGHEST  PRAISE 

OF  PROF.  M.  ANAGNOS 


Greatest    and    Noblest    Greek   of   the 

Times,   Is    Distinction   Given 

Departed  Teacher. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald  : 

When  I  opened,   as  usual,   my  Herald 
this   morning  and  read   of   the   death   of 
Prof.  M.  Anagnos,  I  had  almost  a  faint- 
ing  spell.     Not  since    the   great   war    of 
:  Greek  independence  has  Greece  produced  | 
!  a   son   the    equal   of   Anagnos.      He   was  i 


,kV 


classed  among  those  men — those  Greek 
;  patriots  of  old — who  poured  their  wealth, 
shed  their  blood,  sacrificed  their  lives 
upon  the  altar  of  Independence.  He  had 
the  learning  of  a  Korais,  the  patriotism 
of  a  Marco  Botzaris,  the  justice  of  a 
Clmon,  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes, 
No  words  of  mine  can  adequately  ex- 
press the  noble  and  rare  qualities  that 
adorned  the  broad  and  cultivated  mind  of 

the  greatest  and  noblest  Greek  of  our 
times.  His  name  was  known  and  revered 
by  ail  Greeks,  rich  or  poor,  throughout 
the  world.  He  was  a  father — aye,  more 
than  a  father — a  guide  and  a  teacher — ■ 
to  every  Greek  in  search  of  knowledge  or 
the  means  of  establishing  himself  on  the 
hospitable  shores  of  the  new  world.  He 
had  the  eloquence  that  could  bring  tears 
to  an  audience  or  arouse  his  hearers 
almost   to  desperate  deeds  of  patriotism. 

I  can  now  almost  see  him  before  my 
mind's  eye,  reciting  the  wrongs  of  Mace- 
donia, a  land  he  called  "bone  of  our 
bones,  flesh  of  our  flesh,"  Hellenic  from 
the  birth  of  history,  Hellenic  now  and 
forever ! 

He  was  the  man  who  established  the 
union  of  the  Greeks  in  America  ;  he  was 
the  man  who  lavished  Ms  wealth  for  the 
good  of  Macedonia;  he  was  the  man  who 
contributed  lavishly  to  establish  a  Greek 
church  in  Boston,  the  man  who  taught 
the  Greeks  to  learn  and  adopt  everything 
that  is  good  In  the  American  character, 
the  only  man  whom  all  Greeks  revered 
and  implicitly  obeyed,  the  man  who  did 
good  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  the  man 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  Greek  school  in  Boston,  the  man  who 
expected  every  Greek  to  do  his  duty 
toward  his  adopted  country — America  ; 
the  man — but  what  is  the  use  of  saying 
anything  more,  when  volumes  could  be 
written  about  such  a  man  and  still  not 
do  justice  to  that  great  soul,  the  purest 
and  most  cultivated  man  that  I  have 
ever  known? 

We  lost  our  teacher,  we  lost  our  guide, 
we  lost  our  friend,  the  man  to  whom 
every  Greek  looked  up,  the  man  on 
account  of  whom  we  all  felt  >proud  to  be 
born  Greeks.  May  his  example  live 
among  my  compatriots  and  may  his 
teachings  and  life  never  be  forgotten. 
T.  T.  TIMAYENIS. 

Bath,  Me.,  July  4,  1906. 

— 

$5 josiott  giailg  ($hfo. 
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HIS  MEMORY  HONORED. 

Greeks  of  Boston   Hold  Services  for 
the    Late    Michael    Anagnos — Eu- 
logy by  Rev  Mr  Souslides. 
The  little   Greek  church   at  Kneeland 
and    Tyler   sts   was    crowded   yesterday 
forenoon   at   the, service   in   memory   of 
Michael    Anagnos,    who    had    done    so 
much  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to 
bring    his    fellow-countrymen    together 
in    this   place    of   worship.     The   church 
was    heavily    draped    both    inside    and 
outside   and    in   front   of  the   sanctuary 
were  displayed  a   number  of  rich  floral 
tributes   from   Greek   societies. 

There  were  present  in  the  church  del- 
egations from  these  various  societies 
in  addition  to  the  regular  congregation, 
and  there*  were  present  a  number  of 
other  friends  of   Mr  Anagnos. 

Tht  service  was  simple,  consisting  of 
singing  and  an  address  by  Rev  Nestor 
Souslides.  which  was  very  affecting  and 
which  moved  many  in  the  congregation 
to  tears.  Tears  streamed  down  from, 
the  eyes  of  the  preacher  before  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address  and  he  was  so 
overcome  by  his  emotions  that  he  was 
obliged  to  step  for  a  moment  into  his 
study  before  he  could  give  the  benedic- 
tion. 

The  speaker  laid  much  stress  on  the 
broad  humanitarianism  of  Mr  Anag- 
roB,  on  hi?;  deep  love  for  Greece  and 
for  the  Greeks  who  wire  struggling  for 
their  Independence  in  Macedonia,  Rou- 
mania  and  other  places,  and  of  the 
ep  personal  interest  he  took  In  his 
fellow-countrymen  who  came  to  the 
and  finally  there  was 
t:  •■    touching  tip    which    existed 

•  ker   and    Mr   An 
and  the  work  of  the  latter  hi  orgai 

Sip   maintain    the   spirit   ol    Greek 
ism  among  his  fellow-countrymen 
h';re. 
it    all   seemed    very  significant   and  a 

.   into  thi.'i 
little   I  hureh  of  other  days, 

With  '     Beats     and     un- 

.v  scriptu- 
ral pi  Id   English  <;< 
■ 
put    t>  her   rac<  lother 

Grf^k  priest  I  g  black  h 

their    ■   ■ 

who    v 


but  who  had  never  forgotten  his  native, 
land  and  whose  native  patriotism  never 
waned  in  life. 

The  Greeks  of  Boston  propose  to  hold 
memorial  services  each  year  in  honor 
of  Michael  Anagnos, 
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TO  GREEK  KIHS 

His  Death  Has  Awakened  an 

Interest  in  Hellen.es  Who 

Live  in  Boston, 


Of  the  many  foreign  colonies  in  Bos- 
ton, that  of  the  6000  mediatized  Greeks 
is  the  latest  to  come  before  the  public 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  their  best 
known  member,  Michael  Anagnos,  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Anagnos  was  a  typical  representative  of 
the  better  class  of  Greeks  who  have  set- 
tled here  and  he  never  lost  his  patriot- 
ism for  the  land  of  the  Hellenes  by  tak- 
ing on  American  citizenship.  He  re- 
mained  a  Greek  to  the  last,  attended 
^7"T^Tck.  ciiuiTh,  ate  frequently  in  the 
Greek  restaurants  and  coffee  houses, 
and  participated  in  all  the  local  affairs 
of  particular  interest  to  his  immigrant 
countrymen. 

But  because  his  work  threw  him  con- 
stantly with  native  Americans,  he  be- 
came much  more  of  an  American  than 
do  the  general  run  of  his  countrymen. 
The  majority  of  them  live  here  as  near 
as  may  be  the  lives  they  might  have 
lived  in  Thessaly  or  under  Mt.  Penteli- 
cus  or  farther  south  in  the  Morea. 

Very  few  native  citizens  of  the  United 
States  know  much  of  the  habits  of  this 
Greek  colony  and  the  colony  makes  no 
bid  for  their  acquaintance.  A  few  of 
them  become  thorough-going  Americans 
and  successful  business  men,  like  An- 
dreas Gunaris  and  Telemaque  T.  Tlma- 
yenis,  but  the  majority  find  themselves 
improved  here  only  by  the  higher  wages 
and  the  more  fixed  hours  of  labor. 

Yet  no  Greek  becomes  so  much  a  Bos- 
tonian  that  he  does  not  like  to  have  na- 
tive dishes  for  dinner,  or  that  he  ceases 
\  to  be  interested  in  the  Macedonian 
j  question.  Nor  does  he  fail  to  attend  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ciation that  is  now  located  at  18  Knee- 
land  street,  but  will  in  time  have  an 
edifice  of  its  own. 

Greeks  Gather  in  Restaurants. 

The  centre  of  Greek  life  in  Boston  is 
the  restaurants,  where  an  American  is 
seldom  seen,  for  it  would  do  him  little 
good  to  go  there.  The  bills  of  fare  are 
in  script  almost  unintelligible  even  to 
the  student  of  the  ancient  language,  the 
waiters  only  occasionally  understand  an 
American  word,  and  many  an  Ameri- 
can who  has  been  taken  to  them  as  a 
guest  has  refused  a  second  invitation. 
They  make  no  bid  at  all  for  American 
patronage  as  do  so  many  of  the  foreign 
restaurants  in  the  city,  notably  the 
Italian,  French  and  German. 

Once  down  on  Kneeland  street,  which 
is  Boston's  Greek  centre  of  gravity, 
some  enterprising  members  of  the  col- 
ony hired  a  ground  floor  room,  painted 
"Estiatorion"  (place  for  eating)  in  big 
gold  letters  on  the  windows  and  thought 
to  catch  the  American  element  that 
likes  to  dabble  mildly  in  Bohemia.  The 
bill  of  fare  was  modified  to  suit  the 
autochthonous  plalate  and  the  result 
was  that  its  food  was  too  much  Greek 
to  be  a  success  among  Americans  and 
too  little  Greek  to  please  the  colony. 
It  was  not  a  success. 

The  strictly  Greek  restaurants,  how- 
ever, prosper  and  present  lively  scenes. 
On  Kneeland  street  there  are  three  of 
them,  in  the  vicinity  are  several  more 
and  down  in  the  North  end  are  an  adi 
dltional  one  or  two.  "Ho  Parthenon 
Xei  on"   (the  Parthenon  place  for 

receiving     guests)     and     "I  to     Romeros 
\.  m"  are  restaurants,  and  then 

there  is  a  "Lesxe,"  or  coffee  house  on 
Kneeland  street.  The  xenodokel  are  up 
dingy  flights  of  stairs  and  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  the  restaurant  and 
the  other  the  Lounging  room,  w 
caril  games,  billiards,  music  and  Turk- 
ish coffee  occupy  the  time.     Everything 


is  as  much  Greek  as  though  it  were  in 
Athens. 

Greek   Food   Is  Cheap. 

Perhaps  a  waiter  will  approach  the 
American  and  say  a  word  or  two  in 
broken  English  finally  asking  desper- 
ately in  Greek  if  the  visitor  speaks  that 
language.  If  the  visitor  does  not.  he 
points  at  the  bill  of  fare  and  gambles 
that  he  will  like  the  result  of  his  blind 
order.  At  any  rate,  he  will  not  incur, 
a  debt,  for  the  prices  are  ridiculously 
cheap  for  an  American.  In  season  half 
a  squab  will  cost  15  cents  and  you  can 
eat  a  four-course  dinner  for  35  cents. 

The    room    is    distinctive,     and    while 
waiting      for      "soupa"-having      Wisely 
chosen      "zomos,"      or      consomme-and 
"aglnpilaff -which  in  English  is  boiled 
chicken    cooked    in    Its    own    juice    with 
rice— and    "salata"— or   salad— it  may   be 
we?l  fo  look  around.     Greeks  of  all  ap- 
parent   stages    of    American   Prosperity 
are  sitting  on  both  sides  of  the  d .ided 
room     most    of.  them    smoking    lurKisn 
c?earettes.      On    the    walls    .in    various 
Slices    are    hurig    Greek   national    flags, 
Combinations  of  blue  and  white  having 
nine  stripes  alternating  blue  and  white 
with   the   blue   outermost   and   having   a 
canton    of    blue    surmounted    by    a    fet 
i-^ore-p's    cross    of    white.     The    rest    oi 
t1,ee°rmural  decorations  consists  of  wood- 
rut   Pictures   of   scenes  from   the   O'reeK. 
fight  for  independence  and  a  few  other 
Dictures  of  modern  appearance. 

Rv  this  time  the  waiter  has  returned 
brK  the  water  and  the  customers 
dole  of  bread  This,  like  everything  is 
rrppk  It  is  a  form  of  sour  unleavened 
Sand  Ts  baked  in  rings,  baked  «nt. 
lone  through  and  through.  The  cusio 
mer  receives  perhaps  a  Quarter  °f  the 
rine-  sliced  into  convenient  churms.  int 
wafter  br  ngs  no  butter,  and  if  you  in- 
quire conc^ning  the  omission  you  wm 

srmfch^co'uW      stand*    an     additional 

^^s^by^ice,  is  the  «r£  thing 
;  on  the  visitor's  menu     It  is  a  very  gear 

w-n'o  would  refuse  to  eat  it. 

Americans  Like  "Agenpllaff. 
After  it  comes  the  "agenpilaff,"  per- 
haps the  one  thing  in  the  Greek  bill 
of  fare  that  every  American  likes. 
As  already  indicated,  it  is  boiled 
chicken  cooked  with  plain  rice,  not 
overlooking  the  butter  added  to  every 
Greek  dish  in  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion A  favorite  combination  among 
the  Greeks  is  to  eat  this  dish  with 
the  addition  of  the  famous  Balkan 
sour  milk,  "Yaghurt,"  which  recently 
became  the  fashionable  craze  In  Pans,  i 
hecause  of  the  much-heralded  scienti- 
fic statement  that  it  contained  a  bene-  | 
ficial  bacillus  which  is  a  foe  to  old 
aee  The  Greek  name  for  this  curdle 
signifies  -'for  the  day,"  and  in  Greece 
it    is    considered    especially    a    Sunday 

deThe"C"salata"  came  with  the  "agen- 
pilaff;' 'and  at  first  it  may  strike  hor- 
ror in  the  American.  On  one  plate  he 
receives  sliced  tomatoes,  shredded 
cabbage  lettuce,  Greek  olives,  sar- 
dines and  occasionally  other  ingre- 
de"nts  arranged  with  a  design  to 
J  ease*  the  eye,  and  the  whole  given 
a  flavor  by  olive  oil.  The  two  last 
constituent  parts  are  different  from 
the  samethlngs  obtained  in  an  Ameri- 

CaThreeGareeknolive  does  not  undergo 
the  arduous  process  of  curing  that  it 
mi.steo  through  to  be  fitted  for  our 
teste.  It  is  first  dried  and  then  brined 
so  that  the  specimen  one  g  et( .in 
"salata"  is  a  small,  wizened  little  tei- 
low  black  instead. of  the  shade  we 
can'  olive,  and  persistently  maintain- 
?ng  a  desire   to   cling   to   his  stone 

The  sardines  are  an  Italian  product, 
cured  in  brine  instead  of  oil.  and 
more  than  one  good  American  has 
balked  at  them.  Long  existence  in  a 
salty  element  is  inclined  to  eat  away 
some  of  the  fish,  leaving  the  ribs  pro- 
truding as  though  the  sardine  had 
progressed  quite  a  distance  along  the 
road  to  uselessness  for  food.  But  his 
appearance  belles  his  real  state,  and 
if  he  is  tackled  he  is  more  than  likely 
to  win  over  a  doubting  Thomas,  who 
will  exert  himself  to  create  a  vacuum 
n    L iio     naru.nn  Atter    all,    ne 

is  a  toothsome  morsel. 

The  main  dinuer  is  over  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  appetite  of  the  visitor 
Tf  not.  and  he  depends  upon  chance  for 
his  next  helping  cf  meat,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  hit  upon  "ami."  or  lamb,  in 
some  form  or  other.  It  is  the  Greeks 
piece   de   resistance   and   figures   on   the 


[hill    in    manv    forms.      The    lamb    chops 
are   daintier   than    the    American   onees 
'mt    American    opinion    is   divided   about 
the   other   kinds  ot"  lamb. 

mi"  is  garnished  in  many  forms, 
none  of  them  irresistible  to  the  epicure. 
It  comes  with  greens,  with  garlic,  with 
potatoes  cut  into  chunks  and  cooked 
with  it,  and  in  as  many  more  ways  as  a 
cook's  ingenuity  can  conjure  up.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  alternatives  on  the 

bill.  ,        „  . 

A  really  delicious  variation  of  Ame-  ( 
rican  cooking  was  adopted  by  Greeks 
from  Russian  cookbooks.  It  consists 
of  a  dropped  egg  on  a  lamb  chop,  al- 
ways with  the  dash  of  butter  addded 
and  the  indefinable  difference  in  taste 
that  signifies  cooking  of  a  foreign 
type. 

Menu  Is  Long. 
Then  there  is  a  kind  of  cross  be- 
tween a  croquette  and  a  hamburger 
steak  that  comes  chastely  wrapped 
in  a  cabbage  leaf  and  is  served  with 
a  sauce  just  bitter  enough  to  give  an 
appetizing  tang  to  the  order.  But  the 
mere  list  of  articles  would  fill  a  col- 
umn, and  it  has  not  yet  been  indicated 
that  the  Greeks  can  furnish  you  roast 
beef  under  the  name  of  "Host  mplph" 
that  you  could  not  identify  with  your 
eyes  shut,  as  well  as  fish  and  such 
standard  articles  as  fowl  in  its  sea- 
son and  steaks  that  might  vie  with 
those  of  a  first-class  hotel. 

The  bill  obviously  furnishes  a  large 
enough  latitude  for  the  choice  of  that 
second  order  of  meat,  and  once  it  is 
r  n  the  pressing  question  concerns 
the  choice  of  a  "glykysma,"  or  sweet, 
better  known  as  pastry.  During  the 
summer  most  of  these  are  not  obtain- 
able, but  during  the  colder  months 
the  choice  is  varied.  Most  of  them 
are  Turkish  in  origin.  The  best,  as 
also  the  heaviest,  are  "trigona"  and 
"baklavas,"  between  which  there  is 
little  difference. 

'•Trigona,"  which  was  promptly 
named  by  an  American  friend  the 
Jthree-cornered  goddess  of  indiges- 
tion," takes  its  name  from  its  shape, 
which  resembles  an  isoscles  triangle. 
It  is  pastry  enveloped  with  a  brittle 
crust,  filled  with  chopped  nuts  and 
fruit  and  served  In  honey. 

"Br.klavas"  differs  from  it  only  in 
filling  and  shape,  being  oblong.  Both 
are  well  worth  the  test  mentioned  in 
the  maxim  about  the  proof  of  the 
pudding,  and  neither  sets  worse  on 
the  average  stomach  than  Yankee  pie. 
Or  the  visitor  may  care  for  some- 
thing more  like  a  sauce.  These  are 
not  very  distinctive  among  the 
Greeks,  except  in  name.  The  writer 
recalls  ordering  blindly  an  article 
with  a  name  containing  some  20  let- 
ters, being  perfectly  willing  to  spend 
.">  cents  in  riotous  living.  Notwith- 
standing the  pretentious  name,  the 
article  was  just  stewed  prunes,  a  la 
Americaine. 

The  Greek  likes  his  coffee,  his  tea  and 
his  cognac.  The  coffee  served  is  made  ac- 
cording to  the  Turkish  manner,  and  comes 
in  six  styles,  varying  only  in  sweet- 
ness. "Kafe  glyky,"  or  simply  sweet, 
is  the  usual  order.  It  is  made  from 
powdered  coffee  instead  of  ground  cof- 
fee, and  is  mixed  with  one  teaspoonful 
of  sugar.  Enough  water  is  added  to  fill 
a  demi-tasse,  and  the  whole  mixture 
boiled.  The  powdered  coffee  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  order  is  served  in  the 
same  cup  in  which  it  was  boiled. 

The  tea  does  not  differ  from  the 
Chinese  variety  essentially,  and  the 
liqueurs  are,  of  course,  not  strictly 
Greek.  This  is  untrue  in  one  respect. 
For  a  year  past  in  Boston  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  "masticha,"  but  in  fa- 
vorable times  it  is  very  popular.  It  is  a 
liquid  looking  like  water  white  oil,  of 
the  consistency  of  water.  The  portion 
of  it  is  a  fourth  of  a  demi-tasse  full,  and 
to  this  is  added  water,  the  mixture  forth- 
with changing  to  a  milky  whiteness. 

It  is  too  individual  in  taste  to  describe, 
hut  "masticha"  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Greek  eouivalent  of  absinthe,  in  that  it 
is  the  product  of  the  redistillation/of  the 
juice  of  the  mastix  grape.  It  is  certainly 
not  harmful  in  Greek  portions,  and  is 
said  to  be  even  healthful.  It  is.  how- 
ever, decidedly  intoxicating.  paired 
quantity  for  quantity  with  whiskey,  for 
example.  The  Greek  uses  it  only  as  an 
appetizer  when  he  can  get  it  from 
Athens,  but  for  long  the  supply  has  not 
reached  this  country. 

6000  Greeks  in  Boston. 
The  6000  Greeks  of  Boston  form  a  com- 
munity by  themselves.  The  majority  of 
them,  are  intelligent,  and  some  of  them 
are  not  Greeks.  The  truth  of  this  para- 
dox can  be  discovered  in  individual 
cases  only  by  inquiry.  For  long  one 
of •  the   waiters  at  a  restaurant   talked 

Greek  with  facility,  and  was  taken  as 
such  in  nationality  by  the  reporter,  who 
finally,  using  a  hodge  podge  of  Greek 
and  French  and  English,  found  him  to 
be  an  Albanian.  Some  are  Bulgarians 
or  even  Roumanians,  neither  of  whom 
maintain  their  national  hatreds  in  this 
country.     But  these  are  really  few. 

In  occupation   the  Greek  usually  goes 
into    inferior    work    when    he    first    ar- 


ii\e.s    in    tins    country.     Many    a    street 
rer   who   is   dubbed   a   "dago"    is    in 
realitv   a  Greek,   and   the   same   may  be 
said  of  many  street  venders.     Others  oi 
them,    more    successful,    operate    restau- 
rants or  fruit  stores,  and  many  of  them 
Ire    ultimately    to    become    their   own 
employers,  but  finally  they  all  gravitate 
to    the    real    Greek    restaurants,    where 
•  they    eat   on    one    side    and    play    ecarte 
over    the    coffee    *,,*.\   cigarettes    on    the 
other  side  of  th^  ■  r" 
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Candid  a  tes    for    the    iutfcesskm    to     Mr 
AnacrnoR-at  the  Pel-kins' institution  are  in- 
creasing  in    number   and-  variety,   and   the 
list   is   now   Raid    to   include   a   father   and 
son    from   different    sides   of    the    Atlantic, 
and   several  blind  men.     The  more  .candi- 
dates,  the  more  likely   are  the  trustees  to 
select  a  good  man,  and  they  are  hardly  ex- 
pected to  choose  one  who  is  blind  or  dent,, 
or  both.     It  will  require  all  lite  five  senses 
in  the  new  director  to  keep  the  school  up  , 
to  its  past  level.     Probably  some  one  will 
be   chosen  who  has  had   more  or  less  ex- 
perience in  the  institution  itself.     It  is  in- 
timated   that    at   the   corporation   meeting 
in  October  an  effort  will  be  made  to  elecL 
some  new  trustees,  but  the  movement  tor 
this    purpose   has   hardly    taken    shape    a? 
yet       By    the    arrival    of    Mr    Parmemdes 
from  Athens  the  latest  news  of  Mr  Anag- 
nos  in  that  citv  has  been  received;  tie  was 
well  there,  and  well  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent posture  of  Greek  affairs.     Nor  does  he 
seem  to  have  been  attacked  with  the  pain- 
ful  symptoms   of  calculus   in   the  kidneys 
until   on   his   way   from   Constantinople   to 
Turn    Severin,    where    he    died. 
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p4XHcnl^s*Sf*?Sevrat.'il  Tftfeft  and  death 
of  Mr  Anngnos  in  Rumania  have  come 
to  hand,  and  increase  the  sadness  of  his 
loss.  He  had  been  appai eatl?  $|jl  up  to 
his  leaving  Adrianople  about  .Tune  12, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor 
by  the  resident  Greeks,  who  insisted  on  a 
speech  from  Him.  on  the  present  issues  at- 
fecting  the  Greek  race.  He  spoke  for  an 
hour,  and  was  watched  by  spies  from  that 
day  until  he  reached  his  uncle's  in  Turn 
Severin.  He  probably  fatigued  himself  by 
i  his  exertions  and  the  excitement  follow- 
ing: but  went  on  to  visit  his  cousins  in 
Bucharest,  and  thence  turned  westward 
for  Turn  Severin,  where  his  old  uncle.  K. 
Panayotescu,  was  ill  in  bed.  He  got  there 
June  17,  more  or  less  ailing,  and  the  next 
day  his  long-standing  kidney  disease  mani- 
fested a  new  form,  with  much  pain.  The 
surgeons  consulted  advised  an  operation, 
but  even  then  it  was  probably  too  late. 
When  finally  performed,  after  much  de- 
lay, on  June  27,  his  strength  was  too  little 
to  revive  from  the  severe  ordeal,  and  he 
died  in  the  night  of  the  28th.  Even  with- 
out the  surgery,  his  disease  i calculus  of 
the  left  kidney!  would  have  soon  proved 
fatal.  In  the  excitement  prevailing 
throughout r  Rumania  against  all  Greeks, 
his  funeral  was  hurried,  and  without  the 
customary  forms  of  the  Greek  church.  His 
body  was  hermetically  sealed  in  the  me- 
talic  coffin  for  removal  hereafter  to  Pap- 
ingon,  where  he  had  endowed  schools  and 
where  his  grave-monument  will  be.  Up  to 
this  last  fortnight,  and  after  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  fatigues  and  cold  of  his 
voyage,  his  health  and  spirits  had  been 
unusually  good.  He  reached  Athens 
April  12.  and  was  delighted  with  all  that 
he  saw.     His  last  letter  from  there  said:— 

My  first  surprise  was  at  the  rapid  growth 
of  Athens,  and  the  incrensing  beauty  of  Its 
architecture.  It  is  truly  the  whitest  and  most 
attractive  city  in  the  world.  About  SrtO  feet 
from  the  hotel  where  I  am.  stands  a  magnifi- 
cent trinity  of  noble  buildings.  In  the  center 
is  my  venerable  Alma  Mater,  the  university, 
and  on  its  rl^ht  side  is  that  gem  of  modern 
buildings,  the  academy:  while  on  its  left 
rises  the  new  national  library,  n  worthy  com- 
panion of  the  others.  Every  day  when  I  find 
myself  in  front  of  this  remarkable  group.  I 
raise  my  hat  and  offer  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
and   admiration. 

Pie  then  described  the  festivities  of  Easter, 
which  he  witnessed,  and  spoke  of  expect- 
ing to  see  the  royal  family  of  England, 
who  were  in  Athens  on  :;,  dsit  to  the 
king  of  Greece.  At  that  time,  the  Mace- 
donian troubles  seemed  to  have  abated  a 
little,  but  have  since  broken  out  afresh. 
The   present    situation    is   one   of  the   worst 


yet  reported,  and  it  is  hoped  the  western 
powers  will  now  intervene  more  effectively 
to  prevent  the  assassinations  and  other 
outrages   so  often   reported. 

The  offer  of  candidates  to  succeed  Mr 
Anagnos  at  the  Perkins  institution  con- 
tinues, and  seyeral  of  them  arc  actively 
canvassing  for  the  place.  Themost  sin- 
gular proposition  conies  from  an  aged 
blind  graduate,  who  is  said  to  propose  him- 
self as  director  for  three  years,  in  order 
t>  qualify  his  son  for  the  place  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  Probably  the  choice  wi;l  be 
made  from  those  already  qualified,  of 
whom   there  is  no  lack. 
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Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Howe,  his  father-in-law, 
died  this  summer,  after  many  years  of  constructive  work  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Boston,  of  which  he  was  superintendent. 

Michael  Anagnos  was  born  among  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  Greece. 
Having  made  the  most  of  the  educational  advantages  afforded  by  his  native 
hamlet  and  by  the  High  School  of  Janina,  he  entered  the  University  of  Athens 
in  1854.  A  radical  in  politics  his  brilliant  mind  and  broad  culture  strove  to 
serve  his  country  thru  the  medium  of  journalism.  In  1867  when  Dr.  Howe 
revisited  Greece,  he  met  the  young  man  and  was  so  impressed  by  his  genius 
for  hard  work,  both  intellectual  and  practical,  that  he  invited  him  to  come 
to  America,  where  he  gave  him  a  position  in  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  Children  of  New  England.  In  1870  he  married  Dr.  Howe's  daughter, 
Miss  Julia  Howe. 

Having  a  natural  aptitude  for  administration,  the  institution  under  his 
later  management  grew  very  rapidly  in  property  and  resources.  It  was  thru 
his  efforts  that  the  departments  for  younger  children  were  opened,  among 
them  the  kindergarten.  His  work  for  the  blind  reached  in  many  various 
directions,  including  the  extension  of  printing  and  the  accumulation  of  libra- 
ries for  the  use  of  teachers  of  the  blind  and  for  the  acquirement  of  musical 
literature. 

Dr.  Howe's  work  with  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  continued  in  that  ac- 
complished with  Helen  Kellar  and  Elizabeth  Robin. 

Always  loyal  to  his  native  country,  Dr.  Anagnos  has  endowed  the  High 
School  of  Janina  with  funds  that  will  make  the  road  to  learning  less  difficult 
for  other  struggling  students. 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1906. 

Death  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 

Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  for  nearly 
forty  years  connect!  '1  with  the  Per- 
[nstitntion  tor  the  Blind  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  its  Director, 
died  at  Turn  Severin,  Roumania, 
June  29,  1906,  aged  sixty-nine.  Mr. 
Anagnos  was  horn  in  Epirus,  Greece. 
His  family  name  was  Anagnostopou- 
los,  bul  lie  shortened  it  to  Anagnos. 
lie  was  educated  at  the  high  school 
at  Janina,  which  lie  afterwards  en- 
dowed, and  at  the  University  of 
Atliens.  He  took  an  active 
iii     ill.  le    for    Greek     inde 

pendence     iu     1862.      In     1868 
was    i" Tsiia<i<  (l    by    Dr.   Samuel   1 1 
Howe   to  come   to  America  and  re 
<-<ived  an   appointment   in    the   Per 


kins  Institution.  In  1870  he  married 
Dr.  Howe's  daughter,  Julia  Roinana, 
aud  became  his  father-in-law's  first 
assistant.  On  Dr.  Howe's  death  in 
187(5  he  succeeded  him  as  Director 
of  the  Institution.  In  the  inst.uc- 
tion  of  the  deaf -blind,  as  well  as  of 
the  blind,  he  maintained  and  even 
raised  the  high  standard  established 
by  Dr.  Howe,  so  that  for  several  years 
the  Perkins  Institution  was  regarded 
by  many  as  the  one  school  where  the 
deaf- blind  could  be  educated.  He  was 
a  contributor  tothe  .dnhafc.audtook 
part  in  the  meeting  of  the  convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
held  at  Buffalo  in  1901.  No  truer 
racterization  of  Mr.  Anagnos  can 
given  than  the  following  trib- 
ute from  the  Perkins  Institution: 
"A  deep  thinker,  a  wise  counsel- 
lor, a  prophet  Of  good,  a  great-heart- 
ed lover  of  mankind,  a  true  and 
far-seeing  leader  of  the  blind  along 
the  higher  p  iths." 

Mr.  A.  C.  Caswell,  who  has  heen 
Mr.  AnagUOS's  first  assistant  for  sev- 
eral years,  is  appointed  Acting  Di- 
rector.— I  mini*  nf  ilf  l>  "f. 
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M.    ANAGNOS. 


THE  BLIND  CHILDREN'S  FRIEND. 
Hundreds     of     the     blind     In     our     coun- 
try and  in  other  lands  had  their  hearts  sad- 
dened when  the  word  went  forth  that  Michael 

Anagnos  had  died  in 
July  of  this  year.  No 
man  of  his  time  had 
done  more  for  the 
blind  than  had  Mr. 
Anagnos,  who  had 
for  many  years  been 
at  the  head  of  the 
great  institution 
for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston.  He 
was  a  son-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  and  he  took 
up  the  work  his  dis- 
tinguished father-in- 
law,  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  laid  down 
when  he  died.  For 
thirty  years  he  has 
devoted  himself  to 
the  welfare  of  the 
blind  of  America  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose that  won  for  him  the  lifelong  gratitude 
of  hundreds  of  the  blind  whom  he  has  helped. 
When  he  came  to  our  country  from  his 
native  land  of  Greece,  he  decided  to  leave 
half  of  his  name  behind  him.  His  real  name 
was  Michael  Anagnostopoulus  and  he  was 
born  in  Epirus  in  November  of  the  year  1837. 
His  father  was  a  poor  man,  but  the  son  was 
eager  to  secure  an  education  and  to  work  in 
securing  it.  He  devoted  himself  to  study 
with  such  zeal  that  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
was  ready  to  enter  the  National  University 
of  Athens.  He  was  anxious  to  become  a  mas- 
ter of  the  classics,  of  modern  languages  and 
of  philosophy.  He  spent  four  years  in  the 
school  of  philosophy  and  paid  his  way  by  do- 
ing anything  he  could  find  to  do  outside  his 
study  hours.  He  learned  how  to  read  proof 
and  he  read  proof  for  the  newspapers.  This 
led  him  to  writing  for  them.  At  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  he  became  editor  of  a  news- 
paper in  which  he  championed  the  cause  of 
the  Greeks  who  were  then,  as  now,  the  vic- 
tims of  Turkish  oppression. 

In  1867  Dr.  Howe,  of  America,  who  had  al- 
ways warmly  espoused  the  same  cause,  went 
to  Athens  with  a  large  sum  of  money  he  had 
secured  in  this  country  for  the  oppressed 
Greeks.  He  sought  the  services  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos in  disbursing  the  fund,  and  the  young 
Greek  became  active  as  Dr.  Howe's  secretary. 
Mr.  Anagnos  came  to  America  with  Dr.  Howe 
and  grew  to  be  intensely  interested  in  the 
work  Dr.  Howe  was  doing  for  the  blind.  In 
1870  he  married  Julia  Romana  Howe,  and 
when  his  father-in-law  died,  Mr.  Anagnos 
became  head  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  first  school  of 
such  a  nature  in  America,  having  been  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Howe  in  1829.  It  was  called 
the  Perkins  Institution  because  Col.  Thomas 
IT.  Perkins  had  given  his  fine  old  mansion  to 
the  institution  for  a  home. 

One  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Anagnos  did 
was  to  secure  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  printing 
books.  This  was  a  great  undertaking  at  a 
time  when  there  was  not  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  blind  that  there  is  in  our  day. 
Children  under  nine  years  of  age  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  institution,  and  Mr.  Anagnos 
felt  that  their  education  should  begin  at  a 
much  earlier  age,  therefore  he  addressed  him- 
self to  establishing  kindergartens.  He  raised 
an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. Here  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  nine  were  received.  Here  Tom  Stringer, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  blind  boys  in  the 
world,  received  his  first  instruction,  and  here 
many  totally  blind  boys  and  girls  have  been 
prepared  to  enter  the  South  Boston  school. 
This  son  of  a  far-away  land  did  more  for  the 
blind  of  America  than  any  American  had  done 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  nothing 
appealed  to  him  with  such  power  as  a  blind 
boy  or  girl. 

Although  he  had  left  his  own  country  in 
his  work,  Mr.  Anagnos  had  not  forgotten  it. 
He  made  many  visits  to  his  native  land,  and 
died  in  Roumania  after  having  been  to  Greece. 
Although  not  a  man  of  wealth,  he  gave 
$20,000  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
his  native  land,  the  town  of  his  birth  receiv- 
ing one  of  the  schools. 
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Perkins    Institution. — Mr.    Michael  Anagnos,  for    nearly 
forty  years  connected  with  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  its  Director,  died  at 
Turn  Severin,  Roumania,  June  29,   1906,   aged  sixty-nine. 
Mr.    Anagnos    was    born    in    Epirus,    Greece.     His    family 
name  was  Anagnostopoulos,  but  he  shortened  it  to  Anag- 
nos.    He   was    educated    at    the    high   school    at    Janina, 
which  he   afterwards  endowed,   and   at   the   University  of 
Athens.     He  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  Greek 
independence  in  1862.     In  1868  he  was  persuaded  by  Dr. 
Samuel   G.    Howe   to   come   to   America   and   received   an 
appointment    in    the.   Perkins    Institution.     In     1870    he 
married  Dr.  Howe's  daughter,  Julia  Romana,  and  became 
his  father-in-law's  first  assistant.     On  Dr.  Howe's  death  in 
1876    he  succeeded  him  as  Director  of  the  Institution.     In 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf-blind,  as  well  as  of  the  blind, 
he  maintained  and  even  raised  the  high  standard  established 
by  Dr.  Howe,  so  that  for  several  years  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion was  regarded  by  many  as  the  one  school  where  the 
deaf-blind   could   be   educated.     He   was   a   contributor   to 
the  Annals  and  took  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  Convention 
of  American   Instructors  of  the   Deaf  held   at   Buffalo    in 
1901.     No  truer  characterization  of  Mr.   Anagnos  can  be 
given  than  the  following  tribute  from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion: "A    deep   thinker,    a   wise   counsellor,    a    prophet    of 
good,   a  great-hearted  lover  of  mankind,   a  true  and   far- 
seeing  leader  of  the  blind  along  the  higher  paths." 

Mr.    A.    C.    Caswell,   who  has    been    Mr.    Anagnos's  first 
assistant  for  several  years,  is  appointed  Acting  Director. 
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SOUTH  BOSTON 


Scores  of  our  readers  are  making  these  Utile 
pilgrimages  about  the  Hub  on  the  basis  of  the 
Sunday  Post's  series  of  articles.  Others  are  sav- 
ing them  from  week  to  week  as  a  pleasant  way 
to  spend  their  vacations. 

(BY    E.    T.    STIGER.) 

XIII. 

To  many  people  the  idea  of  taking  a 
■walk  of  interest  in  South  Boston  may- 
seem  absurd,  their  idea  of  that  part  of 
the  city  covering-  only  tenements,  fac- 
tories and  small  stores.  To  such  the 
walk  today  will  be  a  revelation,  leading 
as  it  does  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  along  a  shore  boulevard  of  in- 
terest   and    beauty. 

From  almost  any  point  downtown  in 
[Boston  a  car  may  be  found  bearing  the 
legend  "City  Point,  South  Boston."  Tak- 
ing such  a  car  we  soon  pass  out  of  Bos- 
ton proper,  across  the  bridge  over  Fort 
Point  Channel  and   turn   into   Broadway, 

South  Boston,  the  business  street  of  this 
section.  At  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Dorchester  street,  where  there  is  a  trans- 
fer station,  leave  the  car  and  turn  to  the 
right  down  Dorchester  street  to  .  Old 
Harbor  street  on  the  left.  Be  careful 
not  to  get  Dorchester  avenue  confused 
with  Dorchester  street  in  leaving  the  car, 
or  the  penalty  will  be  an  extra  walk  of 
nearly    a    mile. 

Soon  after  turning  into  Old  Harbor 
street  a  large  brick  building  will  be 
passed  on  the  left,  which  will  easily  be 
identified  as  a  Catholic  institution.  This 
is  the  Carney  Hospital,  Catholic  in  its 
administration,  which  is  conducted  by 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  but  not  sectarian 
in  its  charity,  which  is  given  to  all  alike, 
regardless   of   creed,    color    or   race. 

It  bears  its  name  because  of  a  gift 
of  land  and  a  fund  established  toy  An- 
drew Carney.  Just  beyonu  the  hospital 
grounds  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  into 
Thomas  Park  and  make  the  steep  ascent 
of  Telegraph  Hill,  the  "Dorchester 
Heights"  of  the  Revolution,  on  whose 
summit  Washington  placed  the  batteries 
which  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Bos- 
ton   by   the   British   in  1776. 

A  small  stone  tablet  shows  the  visitor 
one  corner  of  the  line  of  redoubts,  and 
a  handsome  granite  monument  built  in 
the  style  of  the  graceful  colonial  church 
steeple  commemorates  the  event.  The 
name  of  Telegraph  Hill  was  given  this 
eminence  because  of  the  fact  that  many 
years  ago  the  marine  observers  were 
stationed  here  to  send  out  word  of  the 
arrival    of    ships    in    Boston    Harbor. 

Descending  the  hill,  we  again  follow  Old 
Harbor  street  to  its  end  on  the  water 
front  of  the  old  harbor,  where  we  meet 
the  boulevard  of  the  park  system,  which 
extends  from  Franklin  Park  in  a  continu- 
ous stretch  to  the  tip  of  the  South  Boston 
peninsula. 

After  a  short  walk  we  will  pass  close 
together  the  clubhouses  of  the  Mosquito 
Fleet  Yacht  Club,  the  Boston  Yacht  Club, 
the  Puritan  Canoe  Club,  the  Columbia 
Yacht  Club  and  the  South  Boston  Yacht 
Club. 

Between  the  Mosquito  Fleet  Yacht  Club 
and  the  Boston  Yacht  Club  are  the  large 
public  bathhouses,  with  separate  buildings 
for1  men,  boys,  and  girls  and  women,  and 
across  the  parkway  will  be  seen  a  tall  iron 
shaft,  supported  by  guy-wires,  a  station 
of  the  De  Forest  wireless  telegraph  sys- 
tem. 

As  the  end  of  the  land  Is  reached  the 
boulevard  widens  out  into  Marine  Park, 
the  first  feature  of  which  as  we  approach 
it  is  the  pier,  built  for  recreation  only 
and  not  for  practical  purposes,  extending 
out"into  I  he  harbor  and  ending  with  all 
artificial   Island. 

From    this   pir-r   the    beach    curved   along 
"i    Pleasui  i    Ba  y,  at  the  fui 
.1    which   ii  icross 

lo     Fori     I r i >  ]  -land, 

the  nrsl   foi  I  country. 

in    i  34   iii'  ts   built    rude   (ortlfl- 

cal  ions  ber< .  which  ed  in  1701 

by    a    brick    fort,    which    was    burned    by 
!:>  itish   when    thi 
The  island  waa  te  of  many  I 

In    the  days   when   duelling   was   in 
vogue,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  last 


one   of   the   duels   of   the   Old   School   was 
fought    h?re. 

As  we  circle  Pleasure  Bay  on  the  walk 
to  the  fort  we  should  stop  a  moment  to 
look  at  Kltson's  bronze  statue  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut  standing  at  the  end  of 
Broadway  and  facing  the  bay— a  really 
fine  bit  of  work  by  a  famous  artist. 

Returning  from  the  fort  we  pass  through 
Marine  Park  and  the  Aquarial  Garden, 
with  its  diminutive  lakes,  to  Q  street, 
which  for  its  entire  length  runs  along  the 
edge  of  the  park. 

Walking  north  on  this  street  we  reach 
First  street,  an  unattractive  street,  on 
which,  however,  we  only  have  a  short 
stretch  of  two  blocks,  passing  on  the  way 
Lawley's  famous  boat  building  establish- 
ment. 

Beyond  it  on  the  right,  back  from  the 
street,  stands  the  House  of  Correction, 
of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  as  we  cross 
the  public  playground  to  the  corner  of 
N  and  Second  streets,  where  we  cross 
diagonally  Independence  square,  a  con- 
ventional city  park  of  six  and  a  half 
acres,  with  a  few  of  the  finest  residences 
of  the   section  facing   it. 

On  East  Fourth  street,  the  next  beyond 
East  Broadway,  cars  may  be  found  for 
the  return  to  Boston  proper,  running  to 
the  North  and  South  stations,  the  down- 
town district  and  Dudley  street  termi- 
nal. 

As  the  car  runs  along  East  Broadway 
we  pass  at  the  corner  of  H  street,  situ- 
ated   high    on    the    hill    to    the    left,    the 

Pprking   Institution    for   the   Blind,    famous 

the  world  over  for  its  wonderful  work. 

Here,  in  the  institution  organized  in 
1S31  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  named  in 
honor  of  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Perkins, 
a  generous  benefactor,  Laura  Bridgman 
and  Helen  Keller  received  their  early 
training.  The  building,  in  which  is  the 
largest  general  library  for  the  blind  in 
the  world,  was  originally  a  large  sum- 
mer hotel,  the  Mt.  Washington  House, 
which  since  Its  failure  about  1839  has  been 
entirely  used  by  this  organization. 
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BLIND  MAINE  STUDENTS 
AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTE 

A  Report  of  Their  Condition  and  Pro- 
gress During  the  Tear  Sent  to 
Got.  Cobb. 

Augusta,  July  12. 
A.  O.  Caswell,  acting  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston, 
has  submitted  to  Gov.  Cobb  the  annual 
report  of  the  conduct,  progress  and  gen- 
eral standing  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
state,  with  an  account  of  their  tuition 
and  board  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 

1906.  ,  .      . 

Seven  new  pupils  have  been  received 
during  the  year,  Frank  B.  Butler  of 
Norridgewock,  Wilbert  Duncan  of 
Calais,  Gertrude  Golder  of  Lewiston, 
Helen  H.  Lawler  of  Bristol,  Lottie  A. 
McDufhe  of  Bath,  Roger  T.  Walker  of 
Bridgton  and  Ruth  E.  Wilson  of  Bel- 
grade. For  the  most  part  these  are 
promising  pupils  who  have  already  made 
a  good  beginning  in  their  studies  and 
give  indication  of  deriving  great  bene- 
fit from  the  advantages  afforded  by  this 
institution.  ., 

The  death  of  one  of  the  new  pupils, 
Frank  B.  Butler  of  Norridgewock,  is  re 
ported.  His  illness,  beginning  as  pneu- 
monia, developed  into  acute  tuberculosis, 
which  was  probably  already  present  is 
his  system  in  an  incipient  form  and  ter- 
I  minated  fatally  on  Feb.  27,  1906,  at  the 
Massachusetts   General  hospital, 

Gussie     P.     Hinckley    of       Randolph 
Helen  I.  Randall  of  Portland  and  Alfred 
Stover       of     Bath     have     been     absent 
throughout  the  year.     The  report  says: 

Concerning  the  rest  of  the  state  of 
Maine  beneficiaries  there  is  nothing  to 
be  added  to  what  has  been  said  of  them, 
individually  and  collectively,  in  former 
reports.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  doing 
good  work  but  they  require  further 
training  in  order  to  render  their  educa- 
tion productive  of  good  results  Hence, 
we  earnestly  recommend  them  for  con- 
tinuance and  we  will  arrange  for  them 
to  return  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year,  Sept.  19,  unless  we  are  otherwise 
advised  by  your  excellency  before  that 
time  It  has  cost  for  board  and  tuition 
of  the  beneficiaries  during  the  year, 
$6979.68.  The  following  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries: 

Name.  Ag*j 

Edna    M.    Abbott    " 

Thomas    Barry    g 

Arthur  B.    Buck   " 

Frank  B.   Butler   ~l 

Chester  V.   Cameron   f  2 

Chesley   L.  Cotton   *' 

Gertrude  C.  Daley  £ 

Helena  M.  Drake  2 

"Wilbert    Duncan     .L' 

Charles   E.    Farley    {' 

■T   ......       Ar,m<in  xo 
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Gertrude  Golder    -"J 

Claudia  K.   Goold   ° 

Gvussie  P.    Hinckley    {» 

Maud  E.   James    " 

Helen   H.   Lawler   J" 

Avery  E.    Leach    f" 

Lottie   A.    McDuffle    l» 

James  A.  Morang  |» 

Helen   I.    Randall    "> 

Margaret   Ryan    *S 

Olive  E.    Spencer   ' 

Charles   Stamp    *Z 

Gladjs  L.  Stevens  ? 

Alfred    Stover   -£ 

Roger  T.    Walker    °l 

Paul    L.   "West    ] 

Samuel  "W.    Whltcomb   

Xjith   E.    Wilson   


WATERVILUE    (ME.)    SENTINEL 
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Blind  will  be  Present. 
President  Mayo,  of  the  Central 
Maine  Fair  lias  secured  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Roston.  to  appfcar  at  the 
coliseum,  governors'  day  of  the  fair, 
which  will  be  Thursday,  September, 
13.  Here  the  industries  of  the  blind 
will  be  in  evidence  and  a  loom  will  be 
erected  in  the  building  where  the 
blind  will  be  engaged  in  weaving 
tapestries.    Tapestries  wo.ven  by  these 

people  are  usually  considered  to  be 
for  them  is  great.  Much  interest  is 
already  manifest  in  this  additional  ex- 
hibit, by  the  people  throught  the  State. 
Colonel  Boothby,  being  one  of  the  in- 
eresed  paries,  is  cooperating  with 
President  Mayo,  and  with  his  assist- 
ance there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
hibition   will    attract    much    attention. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  is  a  genius, 
i  wonder  and  a  phenomenon,  will 
be  present  to  speak.  This  young  lady 
who  is  considered  to  be,  one  of  the 
♦Brightese  of  all  blind  people,  has  been 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  since  babyhood 
and  now,  through  the  teaching  of  Miss 
Sullivan,  of  Boston,  she  is  able  to 
speak  fluently.  She  will  arrive  in 
Portland,  on  governor's  day  of  the 
rair  and  will  be  accompanied  to  this 
city,  by  Morrill.  N.  Drew,  president, 
of  the  blind  institution  of  the  State 
of  Maine. 

In  connection  with  the  races,  Presi- 
dent Mayo  is  in  communication  with 
a  horse  breeder  in  Quebec  and  is  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  have  a  carloaJ 
of  fancy  hitches  on  the  grounds. 
Some  of  the  finest  bred  horsas  in 
Canada  will  be  shown,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  beautiful  animals  that  have 
taken  prizes  in  not  a  few  of  the  Bos- 
ton horse  shows. 

PALM"?*  (MASS.)  40URWA",. 
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Miss  GazelTa  Bennett  of  Boston  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Knowlton,  are  spending  the 
summer  in  town.  Miss  Bennett  is  princi- 
pal of  Perkinajyjijtitute  for  the  Blind  and 
Mrs.  Knowlton  is  its  matron. 

CHEP.?»Y?^L.D  '.MS.;  TIMES. 


WL  MAINE  BLIND 

ttrectorof  Perkins  Institute  Submits 
Report 

Augusta,  July  13.— A.  O  Caswell, 
icting  director  of  the  Perkins  intuitu 
Jon  and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind  in  South  Boston,  has  submitted 
to  Go?.  Oobta  tbe  annual  report  of  the 
conduct,  progress  and  general  standing 
of  tbe  beneflolaries  of  tbe  state,  with  an 
account  of  their  tuition  and  board  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1906.  In  part 
it  is  as  follows; 

"Seven  new  pupils  have  been  received 
daring  the  year,  Frank  B.  Butler  of 
Norridgewock.Wilbert  Duncan  of  Cal- 
ais, Gertrude  F.  Golder  of  Lewlston 
Helen  H.  Lawler  of  Bristol,  Lottie  A. 
MoDoffie  of  Bath,  Soger  E.  Walker  of 
Bridgton  and  Ruth  E.  Wilson  of  Bel- 
grade. For  tbe  most  part  these  are    pro- 


mising pupils  who  have  already  made  a 
good  beginning  in  tbeir  studies  and  give 
indication  of  deriving  great  benefit 
from  tbe  advantages  afforded  by  this 
institution. 

"Tbe  death  of  oue  of  tbe  new  pupils, 
Frank  B.  Butler  of  Norridgewook,  is  re- 
ported His  illness  beginning  as  pneu- 
monia, developed  into  acute  tuberculo- 
sis, which  was  probably  already  present 
In  bis  system  in  an  incipient  form,  and 
terminated  fatally  on  Feb.  27.,  1906  at 
tbe  Massachusetts  General  hospital. 

"Gussie  P.  Hinckley  of  RandioJpk, 
Helen  I.  Randall  of  Portland  a.nd.  Alfred 
Stover  of  Batb  haye  been  absent 
throughout  tbe  year,. 

"Concerning,  tb,e.  r,eat  of  your  benefic- 
iaries ttyere  is.  ao.tb.ing  to  be  added  to 
wha.t,  baa.  been  said  of  them,  individual- 
ly aad  eaUeotively,  in  former  reports, 
pearly  all  of  them  are  doing  good  work, 
but  tbey  require  further  training  in 
order  to  render  tbeir  education  produc- 
tive of  good  results. 

Hence,  we  earnestly  recommend  then 
for  continuance  and  we  will  arange  for 
them  to  return  at  tbe  opening  of  the 
school  year,  Sept.  19,  unless  we  are 
otherwise  advised  by  Your  Excellency 
before  that  time.  It  has  cost  for  board 
and  tuition  of  tbe  beneficiaries  during 
the  year  $69,979.68." 

BOSTON    {MASS.)    AMSRIGAN. 
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ANAGNOSSPOST 


The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  announced  to-day  the  elec- 
tion of  Almorin  Orton  Caswell  as  director 
of  the  Institution  for  one  year,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  on  June  29 
of  Michael  Anagnos,  who  for  over  thirty 
years  was  director,  and  who  passed  away 
at  Turn-Severin,  Roumania,  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  bedside  of  an  uncle  who  was 
dying.    ■ 

Mr  Caswell  has  been  assistant  director 
at  ihe  Terkins  Institute  for  a  number  of 
years  and  since  Mr.  Anagnos  weni  niuvia.d 
has   acted  as  director. 

NORTHAMPTON     CtaASS.)    HERALft, 
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HAYDENV1LLE 


A.    O.    CASWRLL     APPOINTED     DI- 
RECTOR   OF      PERKINS    INSTI- 
TUTE FOR-  THE  BLIND. 


,  A.  O.  Caswell,  former  principal  of 
the  High  School,  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  at  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees  at  Boston  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Caswell  succeeds  Michael 
Anagnos,  who  for  over  30  years  was 
director  of  the  institute  and  who  died 
in    Roumania,    recently,    while     on   his 

!  way  to  the  bedside  o  a  relative  who 
was  dying.  Mr.  Caswell  was  Mr.  An- 
agnos' assistant  for  a  number  of  years. 
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TO  ACT   AS   DIRECTOR   FOR  A   YEAR 


Almorin  0.  Caswell  Replaces  Temporarily 
the  Late  Michael  Anagnos 


Through  the  action  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  since  the  recent  death  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  director,  Almorin  O.  Caswell 
has  been  appointed  as  acting  director  of  the 
Institution  for  one  year,  dating  from  July 
1,  last.  Dr.  Caswell  has  been  assistant 
director  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  a, 
number  of  years,  and  when  Mr.  Anagnos 
went  abroad,  was  appointed  acting  director, 
which  he  has  been  since  last  March. 

Mr.  Caswell  has  been  identified  with  the 
Institution  as  principal  of  the  boys'  school 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
most  congenial  and  confidential  relations 
with  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  policy.  Mr.  Cas- 
well is  practically  the  third  head  of  the  In- 
stitution since  it  was  founded,  seventy-seven 
years  ago.  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  was  the 
founder  and  first  director,  retaining  the 
position  forty-seven  years.  His  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Anagnps,  succeeded  him,  and  served 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  Caswell  is  thirty-six  years  old  and 
was  born  in  Prescott,  in  the  western  part 
i  of  the  State.  Although  he  passed  the  ex- 
amination for  West  Point,  he  decided  to 
i  teach  and  went  to  Dartmouth  College,  in- 
'  stead  of  West  Point,  graduating  in  1893. 
He  took  special  honors  in  modern  languages, 
especially  German.  He  became  successively 
superintendent  of  schools  in  North  Pownal, 
Vt,  principal  of  the  Heights  Grammar 
School  at  Eastport,  Me.,  principal  of  the 
•hight  school  at  Blandford,  Mass.,  and  finally 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Williams- 
burg, near  Northampton.  Prom  there  he 
came  to  the  Perkins  Institution  in  1902. 

The  Perkins  Institution  contains  at  present. 
1G0  pupils,  evenly  divided  as  to  sex.  One 
of  Mr.  Caswell's  recent  blind  pupils  is  to 
enter  Dartmouth  in  the  autumn,  having  al- 
ready taken  his  examinations  and  passed 
the  best  Latin  examination  of  all  the  candi- 
dates, besides  taking  second  year  standing 
in  German.  The  boy  learned  Latin  by 
means   of   raised   letters. 

Edward  K.  Harvey,  teacher  of  science  in 
the  Institution,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  boys'  school,  the  post  made  vacant 
by      the      advancement      of      Mr.      Caswell. 

Mr.  Harvey  is  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie 
College,  Nova  Scotia,  of  1901.  The  changes 
leferred  to  leave  the  position  of  teacher  of 
science   in   the  school  yet  to  be  filled. 

BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD 
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Almorin  Orton  Caswell  as  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion for  a  year  more,  while  the  trustees 
consider  the  .problem  of  successor  to  Mr. 
Anagnos.  He  was  appointed  in  March, 
to  serve  as  long  as  Mr.  Anagnos  should 
remain  abroad. 

Mr.  Caswell  is  practically  the  third 
head  of  the  institution  since  it  was 
founded  77  years  ago.  He  is  36,  was 
born  in  Prescott,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  in  1893.  He  was  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  several  places  and 
finally  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Williamsburg.  From  there  he  came  to 
the  Perkins  institution.  He  may  still 
be  classed  as  an  eligible  bachelor. 

One  of  Mr.  Caswell's  recent  blind  pu- 
pils is  to  enter  Dartmouth  in  the  au- 
tumn, having  passed  the  best  Latin  ex- 
amination of  all  the  candidates. 
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ALMORIN  CASWELL  TAKES 

PLACE  OF  M.  ANAGNOS 
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Almorin  Orton  Caswell  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Michael  Anagnos,  who  had  held  the 
position  for  ever  thirty  years.  Dr.  Cas- 
,  well  has  been  assistant  director  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  while  Air.  Anagnos  was; 
abroad    rilled  the'position   as   director. 
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The  many  friends  in  Orange  of  Prof  A. 
0.  Caswell,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind  at  Boston,  are  greatly  pleased.  He 
has  been  at  that  institution  for  four  years. 
Mr  Caswejl  is  36  years  of  age  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Orange  high  school  of  the  class 
of  18S9.  For  several  years  he  taught 
pchool.  He  visits  Orange  every  summer, 
where  his  parents,  Mr  and  Mrs  George 
Caswell,   ajra  Livmr. 


<SPR!N<?F!F\  D  (MASfe/j   MORN,  Vr'!**M 


September,  but  while  abroad  he  died, 
and  Mr.  Caswell  has  taken  his  place. 
Mr.  Caswell  has  been  teaching  school 
for  13  years.  He  generally  spends  his 
summers  in  Orange,  but  his  work  will  i 
not  allow  him  an  extended  visit  to  his 
Barents  this  year. 
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A.  O.  Caswell   at   Head  of  Perkln'a   Iiistl- 
tute. 

Almorin  O.  Caswell,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  B.  Caswell,  has  been 
raised  to  the  head  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  as 
the  successor  of  the  late  Michael  Anag- 
nos, who  died  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Europe.  The  latter  chose  Mr.  Caswell 
to  be  the  temporary  director  of  the 
school  during  his  absente,  which  would 
have  extended  from  last  winter  till 
September.  On  his  death,  Mr.  Caswell, 
who  had  been  with  the  school  for  four 
years  and  had  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Prof.  Anagnos  and  his 
methods,  was  appointed  the  director  for 
the  year  beginning  with  the  first  of  this 
month.  Mr.  Caswell  graduated  from 
Orange  High  in  '89,  from  Dartmouth  in 
'93,  and  since  has  been  teaching,  having 
been  principal  of  a  number  of  high 
schols. 

ATHOL    (MASS.)    CHRONICLE. 


sistant  director.  He  has  been  acting  di- 
rector since  last  March.  Mr.  Caswell's 
former  home  was  in  Athol.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  college  in  1893.  Before, 
coming  to  Brattleboro  he  taught  school 
in  North  Pownal,  this  state;  Eastport, 
Maine,  and  Blandford,  Mass. 

CRANGE   (MASS,)    ENTERPRISE. 


Friday,  July  27,  1S06. 
j    An  Orange  Boy  Honored. 

Almorin  O.  Caswell,  formerly  of i 
this  town  and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I 
George  Caswell  of  this  place,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Perkins 
institution  and  Massachusetts  school 
for  the  blind  at  South  Boston  for  one 
year.  This  position  Mr.  Caswell  has 
filled  temporarily  since  last  March, 
as  successor  to  the  late  Michael  Anag- 
nos. Previous  to  that,  he  was  princi- 
pal of  the  boys'  school  in  that  institu- 
tion for  four  years. 

Mr.  Caswell  is  36  years  old  and 
spent  most  of  his  boyhood  days  in 
Orange  where  he  graduated  from  the 
high  school.  He  then  went  to  Dart- 
mouth, from  which  he  graduated  in 
1893,  and  became  successively  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  North  Pownal, 
Vt.,  principal  of  the  high  schools  at 
Eastport,  Me.,  Blandford,  and  Wil- 
liamsburg. He  went  from  the  latter 
place  to  the  Perkins  institute  in  1902. 

He  is  now  spending  a  few  days  with 
his  parents  in  Orange. 

GREENFIEtr>    (MA*9.V   OAZETTE. 


r.L.  c:.v,  July  23,  19Co. 

Orange  Man's  Progres^^  / 

ORANGE,  July  22— Almorin  O.  Cas- 
well, who  has  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  for  a  year,  beginning- 
July  1.  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  B.  Caswell,  183  Walnut  Hill 
street,  and  he  graduated  from  Orange 
high  school  in  1889.  He  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  institute  four  years,  and 
was  appointed  last  winter  to  act  as 
head  of  the  school,  while  Michael  Anag- 
nos, the  director,  made  a  European 
visit.  The  latter  was  to  have  resumed 
the  position  on  his  return  in  Sep- 
tember, but  while  abroad  he  died,  and 
Mr.  Caswell  has  taken  his  place.  Mr. 
Caswell  has  been  teaching  school  for 
13  years.  He  generally  spends  his 
summers  in  Orange,  but  his  work  will 
not  allow  him  an  extended  visit  to 
hig_parents   this  year._      ^^w-^e.*».. 

SPRJNGHF'.  D    (MAi's.i    P.tPURUCAH 


r.:..  £:.y,  July  23,  '.90S. 

A.  O.  Caswell,  a  former  principal  of  the 
Williams-bur^  high  school,  lias  been  ap- 
pointed acting  director  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  in  South  Boston  for 
far.  to  sticre*r|  tire  late  Michael  An- 
agnos. He  was  placed  temporarily  in 
charge  when  Mr  Anagnos  went  abroad  in 
March,  and.  the  latter  having  died  abroad. 
his  appointment  has  been  extended  to  one 
year  from  July  1.  Mr  Caswell  is  a  .native 
of  Pfrescott  and  is  :v\  years  old. 

ATHOL    (MA8S.)    TRANSCRIPT. 


T...iCr:.  :^W  24,  1906. 
Almorin  O.  Caswell,  who  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  for  a 
year,  beginning  July  I,  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Caswell,  183 
Walnut  Hill  street,  and  he  graduated 
from  (grange  high  school  in  1880.  He 
has  been  a  teacher  in  the  institute  four 
years,  and  was  appointed  last  winter  to 
act  as  head  of  the  school,  while  Mich- 
ael Anagnos.  the  director,  made  a  Ku- 
ropean  visit.  The  latter  was  to  have 
resumed  the   position  on    his  return  in 


■/,  July  26,  "906. 


OKANUE. 
The  many  friends  in  Orange  of  Prof. 
A,  O.  Caswell,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  blind  at  Boston,  are  greatly  pleased. 
He  has  been  at  the  institution  for  four 
y ears.  Mr  Caswell  is  36  years  of  age 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Orange  High 
School  of  the  class  of  1889,  For  several 
years  he  taught  school,  tie  visits  Orange 
every  summer,  where  his  parents,  Geo. 
Caswell  and  wife,  ace. living. 

8ARRE    (MASS.)    OA2ETTE. 


_      rilc'^y,   July  27,   1906. 

ORANGE. 
The  many  friends  in  Orange  of  Prof. 
A.  O.  Caswell,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  blind  at  Boston,  are  greatly 
pleased.  He  has  been  at  that  institu- 
tion for  four  years.  Mr.  Caswell  is  3G 
years  of  age  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Orange  high  school  of  the  class  of 
1889.  For  several  years  he  taught 
school.  He  visits  Orange  every  sum' 
mer,  where  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
George  Caswell,  are  living. 

BBATTLtfcORO  CV°f#  PHOENIX. 


Friday,   July  27,  1906. 

The  Boston  Globe  of  Saturday  contain- 
ed a  portrait  and  extended  sketch  of  A.  O. 
Caswell,  who  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  the  Mass- 
achusetts school  for- the  blind,  to  succeed 
Michael  Anagnos,  who  died  while  travel- 
ing in  Europe  a  short  time  ago.  Mr. 
Caswell  was  employed  about  six  years! 
ago  in  the  Brattleboro  office  of  J.  G. 
Ullery,  when  the1  latter  was  publisher  of' 
the  Pettinglll  newspaper  directory.  Mr. 
Caswell  went  from  here  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  high 
school,  near  Northampton,  and  from  there 
to    the    Perkins    institute    in    1902    as   as- 

■ 


8fc:.-rd«y,   July   28,    1906. 

Success    After    Struggle. 

~  .The  Orange  friends  of  Prof.  Almorin  O.  Cas- 
well f  eol  much  elated  over  the  notice  of  his  ap- 
pointment* latt  week  to  the  position  of  super- 
intendent and  head  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  Boston.  Mr.  Caswell  has 
been  a  successful  instructor  at  the  institu- 
tion for  several  years,  and  his  election  to  the 
responsible  head  is  a  gratifying  honor.  Mr. 
Caswell  Is  36  years  old,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Orange  High  school,  class  1889.  He  worked 
his  way  through  college  against  many  dis- 
conragiDg  conditions,  and  was  principal  of 
several  high  schools  before  going  to  Perkin's 
Institute.  His  parents  live  at  183  Walnut 
Hill  street. 


SATURDAY.  JULY  21.  1906. 


EXTENDED  A  YEAR. 


Term  of  Acting  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution. 


Almorin  0.  Caswell  Appointed  by  the 
Late  Michael  Anagnos. 


The  question  as  to  the  successor  of 
the  late  Michael  Anagnos  as  director 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind  at  South 
Boston,  has  been  settled  for  the  present 
by  the  action  of  the  trustees,  who  have 
extended  for  one  year  from  July  1  the 
term  of  Almorin  Orton  Caswell  as  act- 
ing director,  a  position  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  March,  to  serve  as  long  as 
Mr  Anagnos  should  remain  abroad. 

Edward  Harvey,  hitherto  teacher  of 
science  in  the  institution,  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  boys'  school, 
the  post  made  vacant  by  the  advance- 
ment of   Mr   Caswell. 

Mr  Caswell  is  no  stranger  to  the  in- 
stitution   or    its    inmates,    having    been 

identified    with   it    as   principal    of   the 

• 


ALMORIN  O.  CASWELL, 
boys'  school  for  the  last  four  yeara, 
and,  moreover,  having  enjoyed  the  most 
congenial  and  confidential  relations  with 
Mr  Anagnos.  It  may  thus  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  administration  will 
be  continued  substantially  according  to 
the  policy  followed  by  Mr  Anagnos  him- 
self. ,   . 

Mr  Caswell  is  practically  the  third 
head  of  the  institution  since  it  was 
founded,  77  years  ago.  Dr  Samuel 
Howe,  husband  of  Mrs  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  was  the  founder  and  first  direct- 
or, retaining  the  position  47  years.  His 
son-in-law,  Mr  Anagnos,  succeeded  him, 
and   served   30  years. 

Mr  Caswell  is  36  years  old,  and  was 
born  in  Prescott,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  Although  he  passed  the 
examination  for  entrance  to  West 
Poinc,  he  decided  to  pursue  the  more 
peaceful  vocation  of  teaching,  and  went 
to  Dartmouth  college,  instead  of  West 
Point,  graduating  in  1893.  He  took 
special  honors  in  modern  languages, 
especially  German.  . 

He  became  successively  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  North  Pownal,  Vt, 
principal  of  the  Hights  grammar  school 
at  Eastport,  Me,  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Blandford,   Mass,   and   finally 

I  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, near  Northamoton.  From 
there  he  came  to  tho  Perkins  institution 
in  1SC2. 
Those  who  know  Mr  Caswell  well  say 
that  modesty  and  a  democratic  spirit 
are  among  his  most  conspicuous  char- 
acteristics, and  that  he  not  only  pos- 
sessed the  warm  friendship  of  the  late 
director,  but  also  to  a  notable  degree 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
pupils  of  the  institution. 

It  is  said  that  he  is  on  the  state  list 
of  qualified  superintendents  of  public 
schools,  and  that  he  is  known  to  have 
an  ambition  to  bring  the  standard  and 
methods  of  the  educational  work  at 
the  Perkins  institution  into  line  with 
the  best  practice  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr  Caswell  may  still  be  classed  as  an 
eligible  bachelor. 

The  Perkins  institution  contains  at 
present  160  pupils,  evenly  divided  as  to 
sex.  One  of  Mr  Caswell's  recent  blind 
pupils  is  to  enter  Dartmouth  in  the 
autumn,  having  already  taken  his  ex- 
aminations and  passed  the  best  Latin 
examination  of  all  the  candidates,  be- 
side taking  second-year  standing  in 
German.  The  boy  learned  Latin  by 
means  of  raised  letters. 

Edward  K.  Harvey,  the  new  principal, 
is  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie  college, 
Nova  Scotia,  of  1901,  and  is  said  ad- 
mirably to  combine  the  sympathetic  at- 
titude with  firm  discipline  in  his  ad- 
ministration. 

The  changes  referred  to  leave  the 
position  of  teacher  of  science  in  the 
school  yet  to  be  filled. 

BOSTON    (MASS.1    *M£RICAMl 


FOR  ANAGNOS'  PLACET*' 
Aimorin      Orton      Caswell,      aeslstaul 

director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  i,,: 
the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  director 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  bv  the  death 
"f    Mifhael    Anagnos. 


3     3N    (MASS.)    kECORD, 


Aimorin  Orton  Caswell  as  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion for  a  year  more,  while  the  trustees 
consider  the  problem  of  successor  to  Mr, 
Anagnos.  He  was  appointed  in  March, 
to  serve  as  long  as  Mr.  Anagnos  should 
remain  abroad. 

Mr.    Caswell    is    practically    the    third 
head    of     the    institution     since    it    was 
founded   77    years    ago.     He    is    36,    was 
born  in  Prescott,  and  is  a  graduate  pf 
rtmouth  in  1893.     He  was  superinten- 
dent   of    schools    in    several    places    and 
finally   principal   of   the   high    school   at 
Williamsburg.     From   there  he  came  to 
the    Perkins    institution.      He    may    still 
be  classed  as  an  eligible  bachelor. 
One  of  Mr.  Caswell's  recent  blind  pu- 
|  pils   is   to   enter   Dartmouth   in   the   au- 
tumn, having  passed  the  best  Latin  ex- 
ainin*tkMJ,^£-aU01ievC>ttdJ*i*te*' 

'  BOSTON    MASS.-  TfcAW SCRIPT 


TO   ACT  AS   DIRECTOR   FOR  A   YEAR 


Aimorin  0.  Caswell  Replaces  Temporarily 
the  Late  Michael  Anagnos 


Through  the  action  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  since  the  recent  death  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  director,  Aimorin  O.  Caswell 
has  been  appointed  as  acting  director  of  the 
Institution  for  one  year,  dating  from  July 
1,  last.  Dr.  Caswell  has  been  assistant 
director  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  when  Mr.  Anagnos 
went  abroad,  was  appointed  acting  director, 
which  he  has  been  since  last  March. 

Mr.  Caswell  has  been  identified  with  the 
Institution  as  principal  of  the  boys'  school 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
most  congenial  and  confidential  relations 
with  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  policy.  Mr.  Cas- 
well is  practically  the  third  head  of  the  In- 
stitution since  it  was  founded,  seventy-seven 
years  ago.  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  was  the 
founder  and  first  director,  retaining  the 
position  forty-seven  years.  His  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Anagnos,  succeeded  him,  and  served 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  Caswell  is  thirty-six  years  old  and 
was  born  in  Prescott.  in  the  western  par! 
of  the  State.  Although  he  passed  the  ex- 
amination for  West  Point,  he  decided  to 
teach  and  went  to  Dartmouth  College,  in- 
stead of  West  Point,  graduating  in  1893. 
He  took  special  honors  in  modern  languages, 
especially  German.  He  became  successively 
superintendent  of  schools  in  North  Pownal, 
Vt.,  principal  of  the  Heights  Grammar 
School  at  Eastport,  Me.,  principal  of  the 
hight  school  at  Blandford,  Mass.,  and  finally 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Williams- 
burg, near  Northampton.  From  there  he 
came  to  the  Perkins  Institution  in  1002. 

The  Perkins  Institution  contains  at  present 
100  pupils,  evenly  divided  as  to  sex.  One 
of  Mr.  Caswell's  recent  blind  pupils  is  to 
enter  Dartmouth  in  the  autumn,  having  al- 
ready taken  his  examinations  and  passed 
the  best  Latin  examination  of  all  the  candi- 
dates, besides  taking  second  year  standing 
in  German.  The  boy  learned  Latin  by 
means  of   raised   letters. 

Edward  K.  Harvey,  teacher  of  science  in 
the  Institution,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  boys'  school,  the  post  made  vacant 
by      the      advancement      of      Mr.      Caswell. 

Mr.  Harvey  is  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie 
College,  Nova  Scotia,  of  1901.  The  changes 
inferred  to  leave  the  position  of  teacher  of 
science  in   the  school  yet  to  be  filled. 

TO   ACT  AS   DIRECTOR   FOR  A   YEAR 


Aimorin  0.  Caswell  Replaces  Temporarily 
the  Late  Michael  Anagnos 


Anagnos,  the  director,  Aimorin  O.  Caswell 
has  been  appointed  as  acting  director  of  the 
Institution  for  one  year,  dating  from  July 
1,  last.  Dr.  Caswell  has  been  assistant 
director  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  when  Mr.  Anagnos 
!  abroad,  was  appointed  acting  director, 
which  he  has  been  since  last  March. 

Edward  K.  Harvey,  teacher  of  science  In 
the  Institution,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  boys'  school,  the  post  made  vacant 
by      the      advancement      of      Mr.      Caswell. 

U8B0N  FALLS  (ME.y  ENTERPRISE. 


Friday,   Aug.    Z.    1905. 

WONDERFUL. 


\03V 


/ 


Martin  Smith  of  Chester  is  here 
stopping  with  his  cousin,  Airs.  Carri* 
Davis  for  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Smith  is 
-lind  and  exceeding  hard  of  hearing, 
»nt  he  manages  to  woik. 

He  is  a  graduate  from   Perkins  In 
stitllte  for  tliH  Blind  .d  South  Boston, 

and  a  remarTcabTe  iiYellTg*  n  ma 
He  is  an  expert  at  reseating  the  cane 
seat  chairs,  cleaning  organ.',  etc.  We 
saw  a  chair  Mr.  Smith  had  just  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  certainly  remark  1 1< 
how  tinea  job  he  can  do.  Chairs  left 
at  Mrs.  Davis'  on  Pine  street  will  be 
repaired  on  short  notice. 

BOSTON,  MASS„  EVSNINS  SLOBE, 


Wednesday,  Au^.  8,  1906. 


Through  the  action  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,    since   the    recent   death    of    Michael 


HEIGHTS  LEFT. 

In  the  rear  of  the  row  of  dwelling 
houses  on  H  st,  between  East  4th  and 
East  5th  sts,  South  Boston,  in  a  vacant 
lot,  is  a  high  hill,  covering  considerable 
ground.  It  is  close  to  the  rear  of  St 
Michael's  hall,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Gate  of  Heaven  parish. 

This  hill  is  the  only  remnant  remain- 
ing of  the  old  East  hill  of  Dorchester 
Heights.  The  original  Dorchester 
Heights  comprised  two  immense  hills, 
known  as  East  hill  and  West  hill.  It 
was  on  the  West  hill  that  the  redoubts 
were  erected  on  the  night  of  March  4, 
17Ti;,  which  so  alarmed  Gen  Gage  as  to 
cause  him  to  evacuate  Boston  immedi- 
ately. It  is  on  this  West  hill  that  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has 
erected  the  handsome  marble  monument 
to  commemorate  the  valiant  work  of 
Washington  and  his  army. 

On  the  East  hill  there  were  no  fortifi- 
cations. The  Perkins  insttyutjion  for  the 
blind  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
sfia.ee  formerly  occupied  by  this  hill.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  when 
Mt  Washington  house  (now  the  Perkins 
institution)  was  being  built,  much  of 
top  of  the  East  hill  was  taken  aw:,  v. 
It  was  too  high  to  erect  a  building  on 
the  very  top,  so  much  of  it  was  leveled, 
and  still  later  there  was  mere  leveling. 

The  original  East  hill  covered  practi- 
cally all  the  land  between  G  and  I  sts, 
and  from  what  is  now  East  Broadway 
to  East  7th  st. 

The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
is  now  one  of  the  highest  points  in 
South  Boston.  When  it  was  erected 
there  were  but  few  dwellings  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Dr  Howe  had  his 
home  in  Bird  lane,  near  what  is  now 
East  6th  st,  and  the  Osborn  house  was 
on  the  corner  of  G  st  and  East  Broad- 
way. 

In  1855  Timothy  Hannon,  a  well-known 
contractor  of  that  time,  who  did  mucn 
ol  the  work  i.f  grading  South  Boston 
streets  and  _n  bu'iding  up  the  district. 
cut  through  thi.3  immense  East  mil  and 
le  what  is  now  East  4th  st,  between 
G  and  I  sts.  Prior  ic  that,,  the  old  roa.1 
that  led  to  the  Point  was  practically 
what  is  now  Emerson  St. 


c  \ys 


i"   in    Rear  of  H-St  Dwellings  Alone  Remains  of  What  Was 

a  Lofty  Eminence. 


ALL    THAT    IS    LEFT 

With  the  cutting  through  of  East  4ih 
st  there  came  [Mite  a  building  impetus. 
It  was  not  many  years  afterward  that 
the  Gate  of  Heaven  chur-'h  was  bt.ili 
and  additional  lan:l  was  taken  for  future 
contingencies  where  now  tiie  new  Gate 
of  Heaven  mu-.vh  is  t>e^i •■» <  erected. 

A  few  dwelling  houses  were  then  built 
and  gradually  the  old  hill  began  to  dis- 
appear.   East  !lh  st  was  madt  the  level  j 

and  when  foundations  were  dug  tor  the 
houses  it  was  necessary,  first  to  dig 
away  the  old  hill  to  a  level  with  4th  si 
and  then  dig  the  cellar. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  hill  was  divided 
into  two  large  sections  and  boys  delight- 
ed to  climb  to  tne  rop  and  look  out  over 
Dorchester  bay.  Mischievous  boys,  loo, 
used  to  delight  to  throw  chunks  of  ciay 
down  the  hid  or  f\\n  go  so  far  as  to 
throw  stones  down  on  the  heads  ol 
passers. 

St  Michael's  hall  was  later  built,  and 
this  took  away  part  of  the  hill.  When 
plans  were  made  for  the  new  church, 
considerable  of  the  hill  on  East  4th.  I 
and  East  5th  sts  was  taken  away. 
Houses  on  East  4th  st,  near  H  st,  com- 
pelled the  leveling  of  more  of  the  hill. 
For  manv  years  the  occupants  of  the 
houses  oh  H  st  between  East  4th  and 
5th  sts  were  bothered  with  stones  and 
mud  rolling  down  the  big  hill,  especially 
in  rainy  weather,  and  oven  now  there  is 
some  such  bother. 

But  the  old  historic  hill  has  been 
greatly  depleted  in  size.  What  remains 
does  not  front  on  any  street,  and  it  is 
not  thought  that  the  land  would  be 
available  for  any  building  purpose.  It 
not  seem  likely  that  this  remnant 
will  be  removed,  unless  it  is  for  the 
greater  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
residents  In  the  vicinity. 

PITT8FI2LD  (M488.Y  SUN. 


Thursday,  Auq.  9,  1906, 
— The  scope  of  the  workshop  of 'the' 
adult  blind  in  this  city  will  be  in- 
led  by  the  addition  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  mattresses.  Now  only 
chair  caning  is  done,  but  Charles 
Stamps  of  Fall  River  is  to  come  to 
this  city  and  he  will  teach  the  oper- 
atives how  to  make  mattresses  and 
assist   thexu.  iu   tut    wink. 


OF    EAST    HILL,     DORCHESTER     HEIGHTS 
BOSTON  (MASS,)   RECORD. 


Saturday,  Aug.  11,  190(5. 
Candidates  for  the  succession  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  at  the  Perkins  Institution  are 
now  said  to  include*  a  father  and  son 
from  differenet  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  several  blind  men.  Probably  some 
one  will  be  chosen  who  has  had  more  or 
less   experience  in   the   institution. 


WORCESTER  (MASS.)  TELEGRAM, 


BLIND  BOY'S 


Mordav.  At;a.  2C,  1906 
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#1    BLIND  BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 


Handicapped  by  nature,  which  left 
them  totally  blind  at  birth,  John  J.  Cur- 
ran,  aged  17  years;  Mary  Curran,  aged 
15  years,  and  Edward  Curran,  aged  13 
years,  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
J.  Curran,  4  Wilson  street,  are  strtving 
for  an  education  so  that  they  may  com- 
pete in  the  battle  of  life  with  hopes  of 
earning  their  own    livelihood. 

Since  they  were  old  enough  they  have 
attended  school  at  the  Perkins  institute 
for  the  blind  at  South  Boston,  and  have 
ranked  high  In  the  classes  with  the  other 
unfortunates  who  depend  on  that  insti- 
tution   for   their   education. 

As  a  means  of  providing  a  part  of  tho 
'  funds  that  are  required  to  send  them  to 
this  institution,  the  eldest  of  th  etrlo  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  beneftt 
dance,  tn  this  his  friends  are  working 
hard  to  make.  It  a  success.  The  dance  will 
be  Sept.  B,  at  A.  O.  H.  hall,  Trumbull 
Btre  i,  and  Crosby's  orchestra  will  provide 

niUSfe.  jr 

The  friend.<f-»*4Jie  thro*  aryenthusiastlo 
over    the    da  ,\   ,>*iclnftsu  are    being 


rapidly  disposed  of.  Already  more  than 
100  have  been  sold,  and  their  friends  prom- 
ise  to  dispose  of  hundreds   more. 

The   eldest,    John,    wrote    this   letter   to 
The   Telegram:— 
"To  the  editor  of  The  Telegram:— 

"I  am  getting  up  a  dance  on  Thursday 
evening,  Sept.  6,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
sister,    my   brother  and   myself. 

"We  belong  to  the  Perkins  institute  for 
the  blind  in  South  Boston.  We  all  three 
were  born  blind. 

"If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  put  a 
small  notice  in  The  Telegram,  it  would 
help  me  a  great  deal. 

"Thanking  you  In  advance,  I  trust  you 
will  do  me  this  great  favor.    Yours  truly, 
...    „„,      (Signed)       "John   J.    Curran. 

4  Wilson   street. 
"Worcester,    Aug.    19,   1906." 
When   seen   last    night,    the   three  were 
enthusiastic    over   the    prospects     of     the 
dance.     John  said:— 

"The  people  are  so  kind  to  us.  They 
are  trying  to  help  us  in  every  way  they 
can  Our  tickets  are  going  just  as  fast 
as  I  can  produce  them.  We  like  our 
study  at  the  institute,  and  we  would  hate 
to  miss  it.  It  is  very  interesting  work 
and  we  make  much  progress.  The  insti- 
tution is  a  great  help  to  us,  and  holds 
out  a  great  hop 


tEV\  ilJik.}    ^jwKNAI- 
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Miich  of  *.h>  Interest  of  the  townspeople 
thje  past  work  has  centered  in  the  three 
Mind  hovs  from  Perkins-  Institute.  South 
Boston  Richard-  Barnard.  Hdwaid  Ray. 
and  VH'red  Hero,  who  are.  in  spite  of  their 
blindness,  among  the  best  educated  young 
men  in  the  country:  Deprived  of  their 
sight  at  an  early  acre,  they -have  studied 
more  than  the  average  students  of  their 
a"?  and  are  remarkably  well  informed  on 
all  subjects.  They  are  accomplished  mu- 
sicians, and  have  given  several  concerts 
since  they  came  to  this  town.  This  is  the 
first  visit  of  the  bovs  to  Maine  and  they 
are  delighted  with  th-  State  and  the  hos- 
pitality Qf  the  people  of  Richmond.  During 
their  stay  in  the  town  they  liave  been  tlio 
gifests  of  Dr.   and   Mrs.   Peabody. 

BOS"i<»it,   \wiA^S.)j  -QUrtNAC 


Friday,  Aug.  31,  1906. 

NO  PHONETIC  SPELLING 
FOR  PERKINS  INSTITUTE 


4a  i 


"It  is  not  probable  that  the  new  sys- 
tem of  spelling  will  be  introduced  into 
.use  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
!  Blind  for  some  time  to  come,"  said 
j  Acting  Director  A.  O.  Caswell  of  the 
[.South  Boston  institution  to  a  Journal 
reporter  yesterday. 

"If  the  reform  is  introduced  here  at 
all  the  list  will  not  include  over  a  half 
n  dozen  words."  continued  Director 
Caswell.  "Before  its  introduction  it 
"will  have  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
committee  on  education,  which  is  com- 
posed of  George  H.  Richards,  chairman; 
Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  and  Dr. 
tWilllam  L.  Richardson."-'-' 

PITTSHELD   (MASS.)    EAGLE. 


Friday,  Aug.  31,  1906. 

COMMISSION  FORTHE 
BLIND  MM  TIKE 

!GE  y<  i 


Deputy  Superintendent  Inspect- 
ing Shop  Established  in  Bay 
State  Block. 

Charles  W.  Holmes,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  the  Industrial  department 
for  the  Massachusetts  commission  for 
the  blind  is  in  this  city  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  work  shop  establish- 
ed by  the  Berkshire  Branch  of  the 
Massachusetts  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  interest  of  the  adult  blind  in 
the  Bay  State  block,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  having  the  state  take  charge 
of  the  shop  and  giving  it  support  and 
backing. 

The  shop  was  established  in  1905 
and  for  a  time  the  only  work  done 
there  was  caning  chairs  but  the  work 
has  progressed  eo  that  now  all  kinds 
of  bottoms  are  placed  in  chairs,  mat- 
tresses are  made  and  repaired,  all 
kinds  of  upholstering  work  is  done, 
picture  frames  are  made  and  cabinet 
work  1b  also  one  of  the  branches  of 
trade  that  is  carried  on  successfully. 

At  present  there  are  five  able  mind- 
ed and  able  bodied  adult  blind  who 
could  be  employed  in  tne  shop  if  there 
was  sufficient  work.      Up  to  this  time 


there  has  been  a  scarcity  or  work  and 
the  men  have  not  been  kepc  steadily 
employed.  Charles  Winchell  is  fore- 
man  of  the  shop  and  is  the  cabinet 
maker.  The  work  turned  out  is  equal 
to  that  made  by  men  who  have  their 
eyesight. 

The  work  of  the  commission  is  to 
get  able  minded  and  able  bodied  men 
to  get  employment.Mr.  Holmes  is  well 
pleased  with  the  shop  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  turned  out.  He  will 
report  to  the  commisssion  in  a  few 
days  and  will  recommend  that  the 
state  give  the  shop  its  patronage  and 
backing.  He  says  the  men  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  more  work  than  they 
are  receiving  and  he  has  been  busy 
the  last  few  days  soliciting  work  from 
the  hotels  and  other  public  institu- 
tions and  has  met  with  considerable 
success. 

The  shop  is  located  in  room  6  of  the 
Bay  State  block  on  Fenn  street  and 
the  public  is  invited  to  make  an  in- 
spection of  the  shop  and  the  work  that 
is  turned  out.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
study  to  watch  the  men  perform  the 
work  laid  out  for  them,  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  they  are  unable 
to  see,  so  deftly  do  they  perform  th* 
work.  The  shop  has  telephone  connec- 
tion, 764-11  so  that  orders  may  be  tel- 
ephoned. Work  is  called  for  and  de« 
livered. 

What  action  the  commission  will 
take  on  the  report  to  be  submitted  by 
Mr.  Holmes  will  not  be  known  for 
some  time. 

BKO'OKUN'E  '{MASS.?  CHRONICLE. 


Saturday,   Sept.   1,    1S06. 

J  I  \ 

AS  a  sample  of  newspaper  enterprise, 
somebody  tried  to  work  up  an  article  on 
the  question  whether  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  will  adopt  Roosevelt  spelling. 
Why  not  probe  the  lunatic  asylums  for  their 
attitude  on  this  question? 

PSOVIDE-MCE   (R.  !.*  JOURNAL 


.Thursday,  Sept,  6,  1S06. 

(!i(e    Bo'iird    of    ICdueation    licet*. 

A  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  held  at  the  State  House  yes- 
terday. Reappointments  were  made  of 
pupils  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Of  these  there  ww'e"^!>" "Twenty- 
seven  appointments  were  also  made  to 
the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minder]  at 
Waverly.  Mass..  of  whom  but  one  was 
added    at   this   time. 


{■ 
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10  BE  MED  BY 

THE  STATE  BOARD 

Appointment  of  Patients  in  Insti- 

tutions  for  Blind   and  Feeble 

Minded  Will  be  Made  at  Meet- 

ing  in  State  House  To-mor- 

/TOW. 

TOW  the  State  Board  of  Education 
h"s  i|9]  fi?*u'fo#  "iMrting  at  the  State 
Houai  hWd/$ne  of  the  chief  matters  of 
businJssl/fcll  be  the  appointment  of  the 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  State  at 
the  ferkins  Institute  for; the.  Blind  at  Bos- 

[i*or    the    '  inded    in    Massachusetts. 

<  Connecticut  arid  Pennsylvania^.     Then 

,2<j  blind  children  and  28  with  feeble  minds 

supported    by    the    State.       An    unusually 

large    number    of    applications    for    State 

scholarships    at    the    Rhode    Island    School 

i  of  Design   have   been    received    this    year 

tol  will  be |  considered   by   the   Board L 

('"establishment  of  one  new  parochi-,1 

«ht^ferde6fC^  1°    «*E5*2naK 
=,.i,      i     *  Ss .  of    Education.        It     Is    the 

school  of  Our-Lady  of  lourdes.  and  is  lo- 
cated oh  Oakwdod  street,  Mount  Pleasant 
It  is  cbnducted  J8y  the' Sisters  o*j£& 
Ma  ,  I  he  matter  was  reported  bv   Rev 

om0ii:;;n^Tou^sor  of  the  chu"«*°'. 

?ortvMTHy'    and    these   are    in    the    ma" 
th« yf«n       -ere  are  a  tcw  which   will  open! 

areafl  n^U1S-  Wt'ek  and  the  teacher" 
,are  all  hastening  to  take  out  their  certifi- 
cates at  thistime.  so  that  the  clerks  n 
b^vCh°§IS  eoml"issioner's  office  are  verv 
°u **■  Some  of  the  towns  having  un- 
graded schools  are  having  difficulty  in  I 
getting   teachers    this   fall;    it   is   reported" 

Vraded    £h£#  W°>en    ?refer    to    have    a 

i£!£ ,  &cno°]    Position    in   the   city    or   in 
some    large    town,    rather    than    teach    in 

t%boUanrdr>outIStr,Ct  WhCre  th6y  W0Uld  hav* 

'■~Xf"mina,t,^'is  for  teachers'  certificates 
*If,  i,e«AeM,at  the  normal  school  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  of  next  week.  While 
they  are  principally  for  evening  school 
•certificates,  it  is  probable  that  some  ot 
[tnose  who  were  too  late  to  take  the  other 
examination  may  be  able  to  get  in 
at    this    time. 


i    hi 


MkJt 
PUPILS  WILL  BE 
ASSIGNED  BY  THE 


BUJjjl 

.Tomorrow  morning  the  regular  month - 
/  meeting  of  the  state  board  of  eduea- 
SaP^ill  be  held  in  the  roooms  of  the 
>oard-at  the  state  house,  at  which  time 
he  assignments  of  blind  pupils  to  the  va- 
ioijI  institutions  will  be  made  for  the 
oming  year. 

There  are  29  placed  in  the  Perkins  In- 
titute  in  Massachusetts  and  28  in  the 
*ools  for  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
:ates  of  Massachusetts.  C  nnecticut  and 
ennsylvania.       f  ill    all    be   recom- 

ended  for  reap;  .tment  by  Commis- 
oner  Walter   B.    L   nger. 


"Dick"  Barnard,  Mr.  Hero  and'  ^eo* 
Lucria,  the  latter  residing  on  'Boston 
street,  and  all  members  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  returned  to 
Lynn  Thursday  after  a  summer  at  Rich- 
mond, Me.,  where  they  devoted  their  va» 
cation  to  playing  in  the  orchestra  for 
dances  and  giving  concerts".  Their  tal* 
ent  was  appreciatively  received. 


Saturday,  Sept.  S-  1903. 
Mr.  Ernest  Witham,  son  of  £>r.  A.  N. 
Witham,  a  graduate  of  Tufts  College, 
has  recently  been  elected  a  teacher  in 
Perkins  Institute  at  South  J3ojiflXu 
Mass.  \fi        )  t-f>  >»-* """"' 

Nl-W  HAVSJ.vl  vCO-v:?-:,,   -oun:.-5AL. 


TV  "i-day,  Sept.  13  1306. 
CONCERT  BY  BLIND. 
IA  concert  by  blind  studMft  will  be 
given  at  Harmonie  hall  Wednesday 
evening,  September  26.  Frank  N  Dia- 
mond of  the  Perkins  conservatory  at 
Boston  will  act  as  director.  Some  of 
those  who  will  take  part  are  Herbert 
A.    Stout   of   Yale,    Arthur  Washington 


^  of  Hartford  conservatory,  Owen  Wrinn 
of  the  Perkins  conservatory.  Boston, 
and  Samuel  Bond  of  Bridgeport.  All 
are  excellent  musicians.  The  proceeds 
will  go  to  a  blind  person,  who  is  in 
need   of   treatment   for   defectivehear^ 

'  \Vv  ,<    -        ".     .     >NN.J    r  £ft 
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BLIND  BOY  TO 

ENTER  DARTMOUTH 


i 


CJfNCERT  BY  BUND. 

A  concert  by  blind  student*  will  be 
given  at  Harmonie  hall,  Wednesday 
evening.  Sept.  26.  Frank  N.  Diamond 
of  the  Perkins  conservatory  at  Boston 
will  act  a.s  director.  Some  of  those  who 
will  take  part  are  Herbert  A.  Stout  of 
Yale,  Arthur  Washington  of  Hartford 
conservatory,  Owen  Wrinn  of  the  Per- 
kins conservatory,  Boston,  and  Samuel 
Bond  of  Bridgeport.  All  are  excellent 
musicians.  The  proceeds  will  go  to  a 
blind  person,  who  Is  in  need  of  treat- 
ment for  defective  hearing. 


mUn 


824     Washington     Stekjst.    Boston.    Mass. 

""TrTdAyTaTiGUST  31,  1906 
No  Phonetic   Spelling   for  the  Blind 

A.  C.  Caswell,  acting  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  says  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  new  system  of 
spelling  will  be  introduced  there  for  some 
time  to  come.  Any  reform  would  first 
have  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education,  which  is  composed 
of  George  H.  Richards,  chairman;  Rev. 
Paul  Revere  Frothingham  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Richardson. 


Joseph  Bartlett;  Graduate  of  Perkins  Institution,  Passed 
His  Examinations  With  a  Remarkably  High  Aver- 
age— At  College  He  Will  Not  be  Hermited,  But 
Will  Mingle  Freely  With  Other  Students 


JOSEPH  >  BARTLETT. 


Joseph  Bartlett,  who  has )  Just  com- 
pleted the  course  of  studies  at  the  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  blind,  South 
Boston,  will  enter  Dartmouth  college 
this  fall.  Young  Bartlett,  who  has  been 
deprived  of  sight  since  he  was  8  years 
of  age,  graduated 'from'  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution a  year  ago  and  returned  for 
anotWIr  year  for  a  finishing,  course,  in 
branches  in  which  he  was  particularly 
interested. 

Mr  Bartlett's  family  comes  from  New- 
buryport,  in  which  city  he -was  born. 
Shortly  after i  losing,  his  sight  he  Was 
brought  to  the  kindergarten  in' Jamaica 
Plain,  and  on  finishing  the  course  there 
he  entered  the  South  Boston  institution. 
That  was  about  10.  years  ago.  In  that 
time  he  has  prepared'  himself  in  every 
way  for  college  life. 

He  was  especially  brilliant  in  literary 
work,  and  his  very  best  work  has  been 
in  the  languages,  particularly  German.    ' 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Perkins 
institution  is  much  like  that  in  the 
public  schools,'  there  being '  13  grades 
above  the  kindergarten,  besides  a  full 
course  of  educational  sl'oyd  work.  There 
ate  also  such  trades  as  chair  making, 
matrons  making;  etc.- '        '     • 

Young  Bartlett  has  exceptionally  fine 
musicni  ability  and  in  the  days  of  the 
military  orchetrsa  at  the  institution  he 
Was  a   member. 

He    Is   a    young   man    of  ■  unusual   ma- 


turity of  mind.  He  has  been- prominent 
in  the  Howe  memorial  club,  the  leading 
organization  of  the  institution,  and  he 
has  been  a  general  leader  among  the 
boys  and  by  them  held  in  high  esteem. 
He  was  on  the  editorial  board  of  the 
school  paper,  the  Dense,  which  was  quite 
a  success^  and  he  contributed  to  it  many 
able  articles. 

In  the  Perkins  institution  he  learned 
to  read  line  type.  He  mastered  the 
Braille,  ■  that  is  the  pointed  letters  of 
the  blind  alphabet  and  also  the  square 
handwriting,  which  is  ordinary  chirog- 
raphy  with  the  aid  of  a  grooved  board 
over  which  is  a  sheet  .of  paper,  the  let- 
ters being  made  with  .the  grooves  as  a 
guide.  He  became  quite  expert  on  the 
typewriter,  which  was  of  much  assist- 
ance to  him.  For  Braille  writing  he  used 
a  six-key  machine. 

Studying  at  the  institution  he  used 
largely  the  point  or  line  type  books.' so 
far  as  available  to  read  lessons.  That 
was  supplemented  by  the  lueter  method 
of  the  teacher,  she  preparing  notes  for 

him  and  dictating, others, for  him  to  take 
down. 

A  combination  ;of  fortunate  circum- 
stances led  to  his  being,  admitted  to 
Dartmouth,  and  it  was  largely  through 
the  personal  interest  •  taken  in  .him  by 
Pres  Tucker. 

Miss  Jessica  L.  'Langworthy  had  most 

to  do  with  (.he  work  of  preparing  young 

Bartlett   for  .college.    Miss    Langworthy 

was    a    Classmate    in    Smith    college    of 

Dixon,     Pies     Tucker's     daughter. 

s   Langworthy   wrote"  to   Mrs   Dixon, 

who  interested  her  father  in  the  young 

bitious    blind    boy    and- the    president 

wrote  a  letter  to  young. Bartlett. 


1  lie  young  roan  was  allowed  to  tane 
his  examinations  at  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution, on  the  same  4£tes~that  they 
were  given  in  Boston  and  otMer  places, 
it  was  required  that  .he  'get  21  points 
and  he  secured-  24  for  his  work.  He 
passed  the  best. Latin  examination  of 
any  candidate  who  enters  Darthmouth 
this  year,,  and  he  stood  two  points 
lusher  in  Greek  than  he  did  in  Latin. 
He  was  85  in  history,  and  remarkably 
high    in    all    his  .other   examinations. 

Young  Bartlett  will' room  in  Wenth- 
worth  hall,  the  old  hall -near  the  chapel 
and  Dartmouth's  recitation  hall.  He 
intends  to  take  the-  AB  course.  In 
college  young  Bartlett  will  follow 
practically  the  .same  methods  that  he 
followed  at  the  Perkins  institution. 
For  the  class  exercises,  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  the  real  text  will  be 
available.  For  his  work  in  modera 
languages  the  Ink  books  In  use  will  be 
put  into  Braille. by  the  teachers  of  the 
Perkins   institution. 

The  work  in  geometry  "-is  perhaps  as 
startling  as  anything  that  is  done  by  his 
methods  of  study,  since-  the  pupil  is 
obliged  to  carry  the  demonstration  of 
another  theorem  .  in  the' mind  and  de- 
scribe a  complicated  figure  of  which 
he  has  no  picture  excepting  a  mental 
one.  The  employment  of  a  vocal  reader 
will  be  necessary.  As  'the  stories  and 
texts  are  read  to  him, .  he  will  have  to 
memorize  just  as  much  as  he  is  capable 
of. 

The  Perkins  Institutionhas  sent  other 
hoys  to  college,  but  Bartlett  has  made 
one  of  the  best  records  of  any  boy  that 
has  gone  from  the  institution  to  a  New 
Encrland  college.  At  Dartmouth  he  will 
by  no  means  be  hermited,  but  will  go 
to  campus  yards  and  mingle  with  other 
boys  like  any  student. 

partlett  is  very  ambitious  and  aspires 
to  be  a  teacher,  to  give  Instruction  to 
unfortunates  like  himself,  and  his,  teach- 
ers say  that  he  will  be  a  success  as  an 
instructor. 

FC'XBOAO   vMASS»)    REPORTS  S, 


Saturday,  "Sept.  15,  1<jw6, 

Will  Go  to  Jamaeia  Plain; 
Miss  Susan  Bourne  leaves  tovvu  next 
Tuesday  for  Jamaica  Plain  where  she 
commences  her  duties  Thursday  as  in- 
structor of  music  in  the  Perkins  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  Miss  Bourne  has 
for  years  past  had  a  large  javenile  class 
in  music,  known  as  'The  Little  Musi- 
cians," and  all  who  have  studied  under 
her  instruction  have  made  remarkably 
rapid  progress.  She  leaves  followed  by 
the  regret,  but  by  the  best  wishes  of  al 
the  parents  of  her  former  pupils,  and 
every  pupil.  Miss  Bourne  will  reside  in 
■Jamaica  Plain. 
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NEW   YORK,    SEPTEMBER   22,    1906. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
writes  Mrs.  Pennell,  referring  to  Leland's 
active  work  in  the  French  revolution  of 
1848,  "  the  younger  men  were  quick  to  an- 
swer to  the  call  of  revolution,"  and 
among  them  must  be  reckoned  one,  al- 
most a  generation  older  then  Leland,  the 
first  volume  of  whose  "  Letters  and  Jour- 
nals "  is  almost  ready  for  publication 
by  Messrs.  Dana  Estes  &  Co.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  went  to  Greece  the  year 
that  Leland  was  born,  1824,  and  this  vol- 
ume, edited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Laura 
E.  Richards,  is  introduced  by  Whittier's 
poem,  "  The  Hero,"  and  a  note  by  Mr. 
Frank  B.   Sanborn,  his  associate  in  later 


days.  It  is  a  really  wonderful  record, 
and  not  only  in  the  story  of  the  fortitude 
exhibited  by  a  youth  of  23,  who,  passing 
from  the  medical  school  to  the  field  of 
battle,  found  himself  alone  with  his  work 
among  a  race  admirable  in  many  ways 
and  intensely  brave,  but  overestimated 
by  his  romantic  charity.  When  the  war 
was  over  he  undertook  the  work  of  dis- 
tributing the  supplies  sent  by  foreign 
charity,  and  later  made  a  journey  through 
the  United  States  to  collect  funds  for  those 
left  destitute  by  siege  and  battle.  This 
journey  Mrs.  Richards  calls  "  the  first 
crusade,"  and  he  returned  to  Greece  with 
substantial  aid.  When  his  congenial  task 
of  distribution  was  completed  the  cause 
of  Poland  appealed  to  him,  and  he  was 
made  the  bearer  of  a  fund  for  its  re- 
lief, but  Prussia  imprisoned  him  and  re- 
leased him  with  a  warning  against  re- 
turn. This  is  the  most  meagre  outline  of 
the  story  told  in  his  journal  and  letters 
with  much  detail  but  no  wasted  word, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  read  too  closely  by 
those  desirous  of  understanding  the  Greek 
and  the  Turk  of  to-day.  Mrs.  Richards 
has  prefaced  the  "  Journal  "  by  a  brief 
account  of  her  father's  boyhood  and  early 
youth,  but  for  the  rest  one  reads  Dr. 
Howe's  own  words. 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1906 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
L  Church  of  Douglas,  Tuesday  after- 
noon, their  daughter,  Maria  Lee  Church, 
was  '  united  in  marriage  to*  Edward 
Thomas  Buxton  of  Douglas.  Rev. 
Francis  T.  Marsh  of  Leominster  offici- 
ated The  bride  for  several  years  has 
been  instructor  In  English  in  the  Perkins 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain. 

BOSTON  EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT, 

SEPTEMBER  27,   1906 

TO    CHEER   SICK   AND    SUFFERING 

Concerts  Planned  Under  Auspices  of  the 
Hospital  Music  Fund 


Dr.  John  Dixwell,  52  West  Cedar  street, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  Hospital  Music  Fund,  an- 
nounces the  concerts  which  have  been 
planned  to  be  given  at  various  places  in 
October,   as  follows  : 

Oct.  7,  2  P.  M.,  at  the  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  Revere  street;  Oct.  14,  2  P.  M., 
Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women,  Hancock 
street;  Oct.  21,  2  P.  M.,  Vincent  Memorial 
Hospital,  Chambers  street;  Oct.  27,  at  4  and 
7  P.  M.,  Boston  Insane  Hospitals,  Austin 
and  Pierce  Farms;  Oct.  28,  2  P.  M.,  Chan- 
ning  Home,  McLean  street.  All  concerts  are 
on  Sunday  except  those  of  Oct.  27,  Saturday. 

Last  season,  1905-1906,  forty-seven  con- 
certs were  possible  through  the  money  sub- 
scribed to  this  charity.  All  concerts  were 
well  done,  and  of  real  service  to  the  un- 
fortunates comprising  the  audiences.  The 
movement  to  give  to  the  sick  suitable  music 
•  by  suitably  trained  professionals  is  no  long- 
er an  experiment;  it  is  a  way  to  help  in  the 
relief  of  suffering,  without  risk  of  doing 
harm  at  the  same  time  by  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  capable  of  large  development, 
according  to  the  means  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Hospital  Music  Fund  by  its  friends. 
Dr.  Dixwell  urges  contributions  in  order 
that  no  delay  be  caused  in  engaging  the 
performers  for  the  autumn.  All  accounts 
and  papers  of  the  fund  are  open  to  inspect 
tion  at  any  time  and  information  may  be 
had  by  Telephone  2007-2  Haymarket.  No 
collectors  are  authorized  to  solicit  funds. 
The  performers  are  paid,  yet  they,  being 
themselves  interested  in  the  cause,  do  their 
part  with  enthusiasm  beyond  that  of  the 
ordinary  business  engagement. 

The     institutions     visited    last     season 
were    these:    In    Boston— -Channing    Hos- 

I  pital,    Children's   Hospital,    City    Hospital- 
I   (2),    Franklin     Square    House,    Home    for 
Aged    Colored    Women,    Home    for    Aged  ■ 
|  Women,  Home    for    Destitute  Catholic  Chil- 
dren, House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  Insane 


Hospitals  (Austin  Farm)  (Pierce  Farm), 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
(2),  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  St.  Vincent's 
Orphan  Asylum,  Vincent  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. South  Boston— Carney  Hospital, 
Church  Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute 
Children.  Brookline— Free  Hospital  for 
Women,  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Cambridge— Baptist  Home  for  the  Aged, 
City  Hospital,  Holy  Ghost  Hospital  for  In- 
curables (2),  Home  for  Aged  People  and 
Avon  Home  for  Children.  Chelsea— Sol- 
diers' Home,  United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
United  States  Naval  Hospital.  Dorches- 
ter—Free Home  for  consumptives,  Home 
for  Incurables.  Hyde  Park — New  England 
Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children.  Ja- 
maica Plain— Adams  Nervine  Asylum,  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.  Roxbury— Cullls's 
Consumptives'  Home,  Cullls's  Spinal  Home, 
Cushlng's  Hospital,  Home  for  Aged  Couples, 
New  England  Baptist  Hospital,  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  lor  Women  and  Children, 
St.  Luke's  Home  for  Convalescents,  St. 
Monica's  Home,  Woman's  Charity  Club 
Hospital.  Somervllle— City  Hospital.  Two 
institutions  usually  visited  were  omitted 
on  account  of  sickness  among  the  inmates. 
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One  of  Most  Prominent  of  His 

Countrymen  Who  Called 

Boston  Home, 

GIVEN  SILVER  CROSS 

BY  HIS  KING  GEORGE 


Was  Material  Benefit  to  the 
Greeks  Both  in  This  Coun- 
try and  in  Native  Land, 


John  M.  Rodocanachi,  one  time  Greek 
consul  at  Boston,  died  yesterday  at  the 
residence  of  H.  P.  MacDonald,  Centre 
street,  Hdbrook,  of  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
aged  76  years.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  the  past  three  years,  and  for 
the  past  six  weeks  had  been  the  guest  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  MacDonald,  at  Holbrook. 
Mr.  Rodocanachi  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  Greeks  in  Boston,  and  as  a  man 
of  means  and  position  he  had  long  occu- 
pied a  place  among  his  countrymen  here 
second  only  to  that  occupied  by  the  late 
Dr.  M.  Anagnos,  whose  death  occurred  a 
short  time  ago.  He  was  born  in  ancient 
Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  76  years  ago,  of 
comparatively  well-to-do  parents.  He 
came  to  this  country  when  a  very  young 
man. 

In  recognition  of  his  good  works 
King  George  granted  him  the  Silver 
Cross  and  his  home  government  ap- 
pointed him  consul  in  Boston  "in  recog- 
nition," the  order  read,  "of  the  valu- 
able services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
cause  of  his  country  and  of  his  ardent 
devotion  to  .the  advancement  of  its  in- 
terests and  the  increase  of  its  pros- 
perity." 

Was  Consul  35  Years. 

He  was  consul  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  countries  for  35  years  and  under 
his  management  the  trade  between  this 
and  Grecian  ports  was  much  enhanced. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Mr. 
D.  T.  Tlmayenis,  who  is  now  In  office. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  in  the 
Greek  Church  at  Harrison  avenue  and 
Kneeland  street,  Boston,  Friday  at  12 
o'clock,  and  at  the  Mt.  Hope  cemetery 
chapel  at  2  o'clock. 
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FRIDAY,   SEPT.  28,   1906. 

RODOCANACHI— At  Holbrook.  Sept  26, 
John  M.  Rodocanachi.  76  yrs,  formerly- 
Greek  consul  at  Boston.  Services  at  the"' 
Greek  Church.  Tyler  and  Kneeland  sts, 
Friday.  Sept  28,  at  12  o'clock.  Funeral 
services  at  Mt  Hope  Cemetery  Chapel 
Friday  at  2  o'clock.  Masonic  service  in 
charge  of  lodge  of  Eleusls. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Rodocanachi,  follow- 
ing so  soon  after  that  of  Dr.  Anagnos, 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  bereavement  to  our 
Modern  Athens. 

Stestott  MvsaaatoA 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  THE  GUESTS 


FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER    28,    1906 
JOHN    M.    RODOCANACHI'S    FUNERAL 


Service  at  Greek  Church,  Followed  by  Ma- 
sonic Honors  at  the  Cemetery 


Many  members  of  the  Greek  colony  of 
this  city  and  a  few  American  friends  of 
John  M.  Rodocanachi,  for  thirty-five  years 
the  Greek  consul  in  this  city  and  widely 
known  in  and  around  Boston,  attended  his 
funeral,  which  took  place  from  the  Greek 
Church  at  the  corner  of  Tyler  and  Knee- 
land  streets  at  noon  today.  The  little 
church  was  well  filled  with  those  who  had 
counted  the  late  Mr.  Rodocanachi  as 
among  their  best  friends  and  had  known 
him  as  a  man  of  warm  impulse  in  his 
friendsnips  and  most  charitable  toward 
those    in    need    of    material    aid    or    other 

help. 

The  service  was  under  the  charge  of 
Henry  P.  MacDonald  of  Holbrook,  at  whose 
home  Mr.  Rodocanachi  died  on  Wednesday, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  The  priest 
of  the  church,  Rev.  Nestor  Souslides,  clad 
in  the  elaborate  vestments  of  his  office, 
conducted  the  service  in  his  own  language. 
It  was  simple  and  brief  and  consisted 
of  the  chanting  and  reading  of  pray- 
ers by  the  priest.  According  to  the 
custom  of  this  church  there  was  no 
music.  Mingling  with  the  altar  lights  were 
beautiful  flowers,  including  large  wreaths 
and  other  pieces,  as  well  as  simple  clusters 
which  personal  friends  or  organizations  had 
sent  to  the  church.  The  Greek  Hellenic  So- 
ciety of  this  city  expressed  through  a  large 
wreath  its  remembrance  of  the  deceased. 

The  body  was  carried  from  the  church  by 
these  pallbearers:  John  Parmenides,  pres- 
ident of  the  Greek  community  in  this  city 
and  acting  Greek  consul;  Demosthenes  T. 
Timayenis,  a  nephew  of  the  deceased;  A. 
Gunaris  and  Nicholas  Plakias.  The  body 
was  taken  to  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  where, 
in  the  little  chapel,  a  Masonic  service  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lodge  of 
Eleusis,  of  which  James  A.  Dupee  is  mas- 
ter. This  final  service  was  conducted  under 
his  charge  and  the  chaplain  of  the  lodge, 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  officiated,  as  did 
also  the  assistant  chaplain,  Rev.  Louis  De 
Cormis. 

This  service  was  according  to  the  Masonic 
ritual  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  as  a 
part  of  his  ministrations  Rev.  Mr.  Horton 
drew  a  lesson  from  the  life  and  character 
of  Mr.  Rodocanachi  and  the  honored  place 
he  had  occupied  In  this  community.  The 
Apollo  Male  Quartet  sang  several  selections. 
Tin;  pnlUj.arers  at  the  chapel  were  James 
A.  Dupee.  master  of  the  lodge;  Winthrop  T. 
Hodges,  R.  E.  Learned.  Walter  F.  Lansll, 
Arthur  E.  Atwood  and  Robert  W.  Light. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  at  the  Greek  Church, 
whf-re  today's  service  took  place,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  will  have  a  memo- 
rlnl  :-r-rvlce,  when  the  priest  of  the  church 
will  speak  in  eulogy  of  Mr.  Rodocanachi. 


They  Went  to  Sharon  for  Closing  Day  of 
Lake  Shore  Home 


An  excursion  of  sixty-six  of  the  boys 
from  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  was  made  today  to  Sharon, 
where  Lakeshore  Home,  which  has  been 
conducted  there  by  the  Boston  Institute 
Seashore  Home,  closed  for  the  season. 
They  went  in  a  special  car  direct  from 
Jamaica  Plain  to  Sharon  Heights,  where 
barges  took  them  to  the  Lakeshore  Home, 
which  is  a  mile  beyond.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Manager  Freeman  Hinckley  of  the 
Boston  branch  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  a  Pope-Hartford  car  took  out  a 
party  of  Boston  newspaper  representatives, 
Paul  Roche  of  the  Pope  Company  had 
charge  of  the  trip.  As  soon  as  the  home 
was  reached  the  automobile  was  devoted  to 
giving  the  blind  boys  and  girls  a  ride  on 
the  fine  roads  about  Lake  Massapoag,  and 
a  happier  lot  of  children  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  Many  of  them  were  In  an  automo- 
bile for  the  first  time. 

After   the   whole   party    had    been    taken 
out,  dinner  was  served  in  the  large  dining- 
room.      The    guests    from    the    newspapers 
were  shown  throughout  the  Home  and  early 
this  afternoon  made  the  trip  back  to  Bos- 
ton    in     the     automobile.       Superintendent 
Deming  took  personal  charge  of   the   chil- 
dren   guests    and    gave    them    an    excellent 
outing.      The  boys  and  girls  roamed  about 
the  big  farm,  enjoyed  the  swings  and  vis- 
ited   the    cattle.       They    were   accompanied 
by     the     following-named    ladles:       Misses 
Barrett,  Bartlett,  Buck,  Dyer,  Irving,  Fish, 
Tucker,  Lyon,   Tarbell,   Hughes  and  Jones. 
The    nineteenth    summer's    work    of    the 
Boston  Institute   Seashore  Home  began  on 
June  18  at  its  seashore  home  at  Beachmont 
and  closed  at  that  place  on  Sept.  1.    During 
this   period  2910  women  and  children   were 
entertained  by  the  day  or  by  the  week.  The 
elegant  new  building  known  as  the  Lake- 
shore  Home,   on   Massapoag  Lake,  Sharon, 
was  opened   to  the  public  on   Aug.    1,   and 
closes   tccluy.   During  this   time  843  women 
and  children   have  been  entertained  by  the 
day  or  by  the  month.    The  total  number  en- 
tertained by  the  Society  for  the  season  Is 
3753.      This    is   nearly    fifty   per   cent   more 
work   than    has    been    accomplished   in   any 
previous  year.     The  management  has  taken 
special  care  to  receive  at  Sharon  women  and 
children  who  were  sick  as  well  as  tired  (no 
contagious  cases  were,  of  course,  allowed), 
and     these     were     kept     until     they     were 
greatly  improved,  if  not  thoroughly  restored 
to  health.     Among  these  were  women  and 
children   afflicted  with  rheumatism,    heart- 
trouble,  insomnia,  neuritis,  bronchitis,  weak 
lungs  and    general   debility.      These   people 
were  always  kept  in  the  minority  so  as  to 
prevent  the  Home  taking  on  the  aspect  of 
an  hospital. 

The  Seashore  Home  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Livinia  I.  Dodge,  as  matron,  and  Miss 
Edna  M.  Belliveau  as  assistant  matron. 
The  Lakeshore  Home  was  in  charge  of 
Miss  Mae  Brock,  indoor  matron;  Miss  Lil- 
lian E.  Rogers,  superintendent  of  the  boys' 
department;  Miss  Marion  K.  Richardson 
and  Miss  S.  E.   Meserve,   assistants. 

On  the  19th  of  this  month  a  reception 
for  the  donors  and  friends  of  the  institution 
was  held  at  the  Lakeshore  Home  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  All  the  guests 
expressed  their  delight  with  the  beauty  of 
the  location  and  the  thorough  adaptability 
of  the  new  building  to  its  uses  as  a  home 
for  tired  women  and  children.  The  past 
month  has  been  devoted  to  giving  a  vaca- 
tion to  women  and  children  who  had  been 
overlooked  by  all  the  summer  charities. 
Among  those  were  the  scrub-women  of  the 
large  office  buildings  in  Boston.  These 
tireless  workers  could  only  take  one  day 
off.  Some  of  them  had  not  had  a  vacation 
for  years.  They  all  said  that  their  day's 
outing  at  the  Lakeshore  Home  had  been  the 
time  of  their  lives. 

The  Home  has  received  a  legacy  of  $5000 
from  the  Louisa  Goddard  Perkins  estate, 
which  has  been  carefully  Invested  and  will 
known  as  the  Louisa  Goddard  Perkins 
Fund.  It  has  also  received  a  legacy  of 
(500  from  the  I  leth  W.  Stevens  estate, 


which  has  been  likewise  Invested,  and  will 
be  known  as  the  Elizabeth  W.  Stevens 
Fund.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  are: 
Charles  C.  Parsons,  president;  E.  F.  Mer- 
riam,  treasurer;  Daniel  L.  Smith,  clerk, 
and  M.  R.  Deming,  superintendent. 
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Saturday,  Sept.  29,  1906. 

OUTING  FOR  BLIND. 

i 

(Taken  to  the  Lakeshore 
Home  at  Sharon, 


Happy  Hours  for  Kindergarten  De- 
partment of  Perkins  Institute. 


This  morning  54  of  the  pupils  ol  the 
kindergarten  department  of  the  FST* 
kins  institute  for  theh  blind,  tn  charge 
of  12  teachers,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  M.  J.  Jones  and  Mis6  Blanche 
Barrett,  matrons,  enjoyed  a  day,  with 
dinner,  at  the  Lakeshore  home,  on  tha 
banks  of  Massapoag  lake,  Sharon. 

They  left  the  school,  Jamaica  Plain, 
at  8,  on  a  special  car.  passing  through 
Blue  Hill  av,  skirting  the  Blue  Hills 
to  the  end  of  the  electric  car  route, 
where  barges  were  taken  to  the  desti- 
nation. 

To  say  that  the  children  thoroughly 
enjoyed  themselves  would  be  to  put  It 
mildly.  They  returned  in  the  afternoon 
tired  but  happy. 

The  lake  shore  home,  which  Is  a 
branch  of  the  Boston  institute  seashore 
home  charity,  was  opened  to  the  public 
Aug  1  and  closes  today.  During  this 
time  843  women  and  children  nave  been 
entertained  by  the  day  or  month,  the 
total  number  for  the  season  ebing  3(63. 
This  is  nearly  50  percent  more  work 
than  has  been  accomplished  In  any 
previous  year. 

The  management  has  taken  special 
care  to  receive  at  Sharon  women  and 
childre  nwho  were  sick  as  well  as  tired 
(no  contagious  cases  were,  of  course, 
allowed),  and  these  were  kept  until 
they  were  greatly  improved,  If  not 
thoroughly  restored  to  health.  Among 
these  were  women  and  children  afflicted 
with  rheumatism,  heart  trouble,  in- 
somnia, neuritis,  bronchitis,  weak  lungs 
and  general  debility. 

The  Seashore  home  was  efficiently  offi- 
cered by  Miss  Livinia  I.  Dodge,  as 
matron  and  Miss  Edna  M.  Belliveau  as 
assistant  matron.  The  Lakeshore  homo 
was  in  charge  of  Miss  Mae  Brock,  in- 
door matron;  Miss  Lillian  E.  Rogers, 
superintendent  of  the  boys'  department; 
Miss  Marion  K.  Richardson  and  Miss  S. 
E.   Meserve,  assistants. 

The  past  month  has  been  devoted  to 
giving  a  vacation  to  women  and  chil- 
dren who  had  been  overlooked  by  all  tho 
summer  charities.  Among  those  wero 
the  scrubwomen  of  the  large  office- 
buildings  in  Boston.  These  tireless 
workers  could  only  take  one  day  off. 
Some  of  them  had  not  had  a  vacation 
for  years.  They  all  said  that  their  day's 
outing  at  the  Lakeside  home  had  been 
the  time  of  their  lives. 
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Sunday,  Sept.  30,  1906. 


Over  60  Little  Blind  Tots 

Given  Lake  Massapoag  Outing 


The  Lake  Shore  Home  on  Lake  Massa- 
poag, after  having  had  as  guests  since 
Aug.  1  some  843  women  and  children, 
either  sick  or  tired  out,  closed  its  work 
for  the  season  yesterday  by  giving  an 
outing  to  66  children  and  teachers  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain. 

They  were  as  frolicsome  a  crowd  as 
ever  romped  over  the  fields  and  investi- 
gated the  thousand  things  that  children 
pry  into. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a 
cow."  said  one  of  the  little  blind  boys 
as -he  felt  the  creature's  nose  with  his 
nervous  little  hands. 

Happy  Though  Blind 
Down  to  the  lake  they  ran,  between  the 
trees,  and  all  the  time  happy  as  seeing 
children  would  have  been.  With  them 
were  the  Misses  Barrett,  Bartlett  Buck, 
Dyer.  Gring,  Fish,  Lynn,  Tucker,  Tarbell, 
Hughes  and  Jones,  guiding  the  eager  feet, 
explaining  the  things  they  were     seeing. 

'Lake  Massapoag!"  They  repeated  the 
words  as  they  listened  to  the  lapping  of 
the  water  they  could  not  see.  And  every- 
where  was   M.    B.    Den; 
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Wednesday,   Oct.  3,   1906. 
I'ERKIXS    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE 

BUM). 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  oC  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  the  institution  in 
South  Boston  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  10,  at 
;>  o'clock,  p.m.,  for  the  election  of  officers,  for 
the  purpose  <>f  amending  the  Vlth  article  of  the 
bylaws  by  striking  out  the  words  "but  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  shall  he  required  for  a  quorum 
at  any  meeting  to  act  upon  the  transfer  of  real 
estate,"  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  other 
lawful  business.      AT.MORIX  O.   CASWELU 

Secretary  pro  tem. 
.  —  -  -  - 


tendent,  assisting  with  his  unfailing  stock 
of  fun  which  he  has  for  the  youngsters 
laughing   with    them,    while    the    clinfm» 
hands  of  the  blind  children  went  out  to 
him.  f 

The  Lake  Shore  Home  Is  In  charge  or 
Miss  Mae  Brock,  assisted  by  teachers, 
Misses  Lillian  E.  Rogers,  Marion  K. 
Richards    and    S.    B.    Meserve. 

Two  legacies  have  been  left  to  the  in- 
stitution lately,  one  of  $5000  from  Louisa 
Goddard  Perkins,  and  the  other  of  *>w 
by   Miss   Elizabeth    W.    Stevens. 

There  Is  still  a  lack  of  funds,  however, 
for  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  put  in 
plumbing  on  the  third  floor  or  ^hit; 
There  are  electric  lights  and  a  12-horse 
power  gasolene  engine,  but  a  dynamo  of 
Kghf  capacity  is  still  needed  wiring 
for  the  building  and  more  electric  lamps. 
The  officers  of  the  home  are:  Presi- 
dent Charles  C.  Barrows;  .clerk,  Daniel 
S  Smuh"  reasurer._E.  S.  Merriam;  su- 
perint 


Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  2,  1906. 

The  Annual  Meeti?ig  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held 
here  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  10th,  at 3  o'clock  P.  M. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the  classes,  and  some 
musical  exercises. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  may  introduce  their 
families  or  friends  personally  or  by  their  cards. 

SPECIAL    BUSINESS. 

It  is  proposed  to  change  Article  6  of  the  By-Laws  by 
striking  out  the  -cords,  "But  a  majority  of  the  whole  shall  be 
required  for  a  quorum  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate.'" 

ALMORIN  O.  CASWELL, 

Secretary,  pro  tem. 
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Monday,  Oct.  1,  1906 
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ONCERT  FOR  BLIND 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING 


+  MR.   C.   H.   AMIDORN, 

▼  Cornetist,  violinist  and   bass  soloist,    who  will   appear  at  the  grand   concert  - 


: 


for  the   benefit   of  the    Maine    blind,      to    be   at      City    Hall, 
Wednesday   evening,   Oct.   3. 


- 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦MM 

The    concert   for    the    Maine    blind 
evening    promises    to    be    very    success 
more  and   more   that  a   workshop   for 
object.      Mr.  W.  J.  Ryan,  of  this  City, 
project   and    it   is   largely   through   his 
day's   concert   is   so   good. 

The   proceeds  of  the  entertainment 
Association    for   the   above    mentioned 
will  have  the  satisfaction  that     comes 
the    pleasure    of    witnessing    a    really 
compllshed    talent    has    been    secured 
and    instructive. 


►♦♦♦♦♦"< 


to  be  given  at  City  Hall  Wednesday 
ful.  Portland  people  are  realizing 
the  Maine  blind  is  indeed  a  worthy 
has  worked  unceasingly  for  the 
efforts    that    the  outlook    for    Wednes- 

wlll  be  turned  over  to  the  Maine 
object  and   those  who  purchase  tickets 

from  helping  the  blind  as  well  as 
fine  entertainment.  Some  very  ac- 
and   the   program    will    be    both   varied 


ESTATE 
LEFT  TO 
CHARITY 

The  will  of  the  late  John  M.  Rodocanaehi, 
formerly  Greek  consul  and  later  a  well 
known  merchant  of  this  city,  which  has 
Just  bean  Hied  for  probate',  contains  several 
public  bequests. 

To  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  given  all 
the  Japanese  bonds  of  the  denomination  of 
200  pounds  sterling  each,  which  the  testator 
left  at  his  decease.  These  bonds  are  to  be 
held  by  the  society  and  are  to  form  a 
fund,  the  income  of  which  the  will  pro- 
vides is  to  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees  toward  the  purchase  of  ob- 
jects of  ancient  Greek  or  other  arj  for  the 
museum. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain  receives  a  bequest  of  (1000, 
and  a  like  sum  is  given  to  the  Winchester 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  at  10  Eden  St., 
('harlestown. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  remembered 
with  a  gift  at  $1000. 

The  will  makes  provision  for  a  bequest 
of  $2000,  which  is  to  be  used  toward  the 
erection  bl  a   Greek  church  in  Boston. 

The  residue  of  the  estate  is  given  to  the 
executors  in  trust  for  objects  and  purposes 
of  benevolence  or  charity. 

Louis  E.  Flye  of  Holbrook,  Michael  J. 
Ralli  and  Arthur  H.  Thompson  of  E.  Bos- 
ton are  named  as  executors  and  trustees, 
with  full  powers. 


•3/V 


R  GREEK  A?F>V 

The  will  of  John  M.  Rodocanaehi.  fljr- 
mer  Greek  consul  of  this  port,  filed  in 
the  Suffolk  probate  court,  yesterday, 
contains  several  public  bequests.  His 
Japanese  bonds  of  the  denomination  of 
200  pounds  sterling,  which  he  left  at  his 
death,  are  given  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees  to  purchase  objects  of 
ancient    Greek    or    other    arts. 

Other  beneficiaries  include  the  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  is  given  a 
legacy  of  $1000;  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  rilinl  in,,.  jTimiir-  Plain  and  the 
Winchester  Home  for  Aged  Women. 
Eden  street,  Charlestown,  are  given 
$1000  each.  A  provision  is  made  for  a 
gift  of  $2000  toward  the  erection  of  a 
llreek  church  in  Boston. 


Greel 
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_  „  •  iv     BOSTON   EVENING   TRxlNSCRTPT, 

CONCERT  THIS  EVENING  October  6,  loos 

FOR  MAINE'S  BLIND 


REV.    DR.    HALE    REMEMBERED 


Will  of  Late  Greek  Consul,  Mr.  Rodocana- 
chi,  Makes  Several  Public  Bequests 


►  ♦»  +  •■ 


i 


-     r    ''    '    ■■-■-■■     -i 


X  HERBERT  A.  STROUT, 

•♦-  Formerly    of    South    Portland,  Organist  at  New   Haven   Church. 

.*-»..*-»- >~M~M»M-  ■»♦♦»  +  ♦♦♦»♦»♦♦»»■»♦♦♦♦  ♦  ♦♦♦  -M-f-H 


Tonig'ht  at  City  Hall  William  J. 
Ryan's  grand  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Maine  blind  will  be  held.  The 
proceeds  from  the  entertainment  are 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Maine  as- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  workshop  for  the  blind  in  Maine. 
The  concert  itself  promises  to  be  a 
decidedly  good  one.  There  will  be 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  the 
blind  and  other  talent.  Among  those 
who  will  appear  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  O.  E.  Wrynn,  pianist,  vocalist  and 
clarinetist;  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Strout, 
baritone  horn  soloist  and  tenor  sing- 
er.. Mr.  Strout  was  formerly  a  South 
Portland  boy  but  now  plays  a  church 
organ  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  is 
wonderfully  accomplished  for  one  who 


cannot  see.  Mr.  C.  H.  Amidorn  is 
a  talented  cornetist,  violinist  and  bass 
soloist,  while  Mr.  Frank  V.  Weaver  is 
a  pianist  from  the  Boston  Conserva- 
tory. A  special  feature  of  the  en- 
tertainment will  be  Mr.  Clarence  B. 
Mudge,  formerly  of  London,  a  ven- 
triloquist and  humorous  impersonator. 
Although  Mr.  Mudge  is  blind,  his 
performance  is  said  to  be  truly  re- 
markable. Mr.  C.  H.  Jones,  former 
superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  Hartford,  will 
give  a  short  talk  on  what  the  blind 
•can  accomplish  when  properly  in- 
structed. It  is  hoped  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Maine  corporation  and 
every  one  interested  in  the  work  will 
aid  by  their  presence. 


By  the  will  of  John  M.  Rodocanachi, 
formerly  Greek  consul  at  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, and  a  well-known  merchant,  who  died 
a  week  ago,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  comes  into  possession  of  all  the  de- 
ceased's Japanese  bonds  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  £200  sterling  for  a  fund,  the  income 
of  which  will  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
ancient  Greek  or  other  art. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  is 
given  a  legacy  of  $1000,  and  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  and 
the  Winchester  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
located  at  10  Eden  street,  Charlestown,  are 
also   given   $1000   each. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  gift  of  $2000 
toward  the  erection  of  a  Greek  church  in 
Boston,  but  as  the  testator  states  that  as 
yet  the  plan  is  but  little  developed  and  that 
It  would  be  unwise  to  provide  for  imme- 
diate payment,  he  leaves  it  to  the  discretion 
of  his  executors,  Louis  E.  Flye  of  Hol- 
brook,  Michael  J.  Ralli  and  Arthuv  H. 
Thompson  of  East  Boston,  to  determine 
within  a  year  whether  to  pay  over  the 
legacy. 

The  residue  of  his  estate  is  placed  in 
trust  with  his  executors  to  apply  to  such 
objects  of  public  or  private  charity  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 
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Late  Greek  Consul  Rodoca- 
nachi Also  Leaves  $1000 
to  Dr,  E.  E.  Hale, 


Several  public  bequests  are  contained 
in  the  will,  filed  in  the  Suffolk  probate 
court  yesterday,  of  John  M.  Rodoca- 
nachi, Greek  ex-consul  of  this  port,  who 
lived  at  170  Lexington  street,  Ea3t 
Boston. 

All  his  Japanese  bonds  of  the  denom- 
ination of  200  pounds  sterling,  which  he 
left  at  his  death,  are  given  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  constitute  a 
fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used 
to  purchase  objects  of  ancient  Greek  or 
other  arts,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees.  The  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  is  given  a  legacy  of  $1000,  and  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain  and  the  Winchester  Home  for 
Aged  Women,  located  at  10  Eden  street, 
Charlestown,  are  also  given  $1000  each. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  gift  of  $2000 
toward  the  erection  of  a  Greek  church 
in  Boston,  but  as  the  testator  states 
that  as  yet  the  plan  is  but  little  de- 
veloped and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
provide  for  immediate  payment,  he 
leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  his  execu- 
tors, Louis  E.  Flye  of  Holbrook,  Michael 
J.  Ralli  and  Arthur  H.  Thompson  of 
East  Boston  to  determine  within  a  year 
whether  or  not  to  pay  over  the  legacy. 

The  residue  of  his  estate  is  placed  in 
trust  with  his  executors  to  apply  to  such 
objects  of  public  or  private  charity  as 
they  may  deem  proper. 


^ 


ftostoit  Mtmsawt 

824     Washington    Street,     Boston.     Massc 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1906 
EXHIBITION   BY   BLIND    PUPILS 


Feature  of  Annual  Meeting  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution in  South  Boston 


This  afternoon  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
corporation  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  took 
place  at  the  big  building  in  Broadway, 
South  Boston,  with  the  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, General  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in 
the  chair.  The  business  of  the  meeting  in- 
cluded consideration  of  proposed  changes 
in  the  bylaws  and  the  presentation  of  the 
report  of  the  nominating  committee,  the 
members  of  which  recommended  the  re- 
election of  the  old  board  of  officers,  includ- 
ing the  present  incumbents  in  the  offices  of 
president,  vice  president,  treasurer,  secre- 
tary, two  auditors  of  the  treasurer's  ac- 
counts and  eight  trustees  to  serve  with  the 
four  whom  the  governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth appoints,  and  who  are  now  serving 
under    appointment   by    Governor    Guild. 

Through  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  Theodore 
H*eard,  this  past  summer,  the  nominating 
committee,  in  urging  that  the  former  board 
of  trustees  be  retained  in  office,  were 
obliged  to  seek  a  new  name  for  the  vacancy 
which  Dr.  Heard's  death  caused.  Walter 
Cabot  Baylies  was  the  name  chosen  by  the 
committee,  almorin  O.  Caswell  is  now 
serving  as  secretary  pro  tern.,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  last  July,  it  may  be 
recalled,  when  the  death  abroad  of  the  for- 
mer secretary-trustee,  Michael  Anagnos, 
became  knowm.  Mr.  Caswell's  term  as  sec- 
retary pro  tern  continues  till  July  next. 

As  a  feature  of  the  annual  meeting 
there  were  exercises  by  the  blind  students. 
including  vocal  and  organ  solos,  also  flute 
solos  and  the  playing  of  a  Haydn  minuet 
by  the  orchestra,  which  is  maintained  at 
the  school.  The  class  in  English  literature 
and  that  in  the  metric  system  in  arithmetic 
gave  exhibitions  of  their  proficiency,  includ- 
ing both  boys  and  girls. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School   for   the   Blind   takes   place. 

§0Ston  JBaxlg  (SMte. 

THURSDAY,  OCT    11,  1906. 
PUPILS  NUMBER  316. 


Corporation  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  Meets — Trustees 
Appeal  to  the  Public. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
6f  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
secretary's  office. 

It  was  the  first  meeting  since  the 
death  of  Michael  Anagnos,  who  for  30 
years  was  director  of  the  institution, 
and  in  the  trustees'  report,  which  was 
read  by  Sec  A.  O.  Caswell,  a  beautiful 
tribute  was  paid  to  his  worth  and 
character. 

The  officers  elected  are  Francis  H.  Ap- 
pleton  pros,  A.  A.  Lawrence  vice  pres, 
William  Endicott  Jr  treas,  Almorin  O. 
Caswell  sec  pro  tern,  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton,  Walter  Cabot  Baylies,  William 
Leonai  I  Benedict,  William  Endicott, 
Li-les  V.  Gardiner,  George  H.  Rich- 
ards. Richard  M.  Saltonstall  and  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike  trustees. 

A  year  ago  there  were  294  blind  pu- 
pils in  the  institution.  Since  then  54 
have  been  admitted  and  32  discharged, 
the  i     being    310.      There 

s  during  the  vear, 
Including  on.-  of  1 1 1- •  idght;es-s  adults, 
Horace  X.  Holden,  a  skilled  workman 
in  II)'-  Bh 
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iO  string  instruments 
ooden   wind   Instruments. 
There   baa  been  gratifying  success  in 
■  hing    •<<    trade  i.     Considerable 
ance    has    been    made   by  the   pup 
Manual   training,   chair-caning,   m 
ress  making  and   lurnlture  repairing  by 
i    a  ml    m    a<  wing,    dress   cut  i  ing 
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cost  of  food  is  higher  and  the  crowded 
condition  means  new  buildings,  aU  of 
which  requires  money.  or 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  tearh 
ing  adult  blind  at  their  homes 

.The  good  work  of  the  alumnae  asso 
ciation    is    continuing,    the    renor?  fait" 
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|  PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 



Annual   l^eport    Shows   That   Large* 
Quarters  Are  Needed. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion of, the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  So.  Boston, 
held  yesterday,  the  reports  of  the  trustees 
showed  the  institution  to  be  full  to  over- 
flowing with  pupils. 

There  have  been  316  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  during  the  past 
year.  The  living  expenses,  including  the 
cost  of  supplies  and  fuel,  is  constantly  on 
the  increase,  the  report  declared,  and  the 
building  of  a  new  home  for  the  institution 
is  a  problem  which  will  confront  the  cor- 
poration  before   many   years. 

The  trustees  called  attention  in  their  re- 
port to  the  prosperity  of  the  workshop 
maintained  for  the  adult  blind.  It  has 
made  a  better  showing  than  for  years, 
nearly  $7000  being  paid  in  wages,  mostly 
to  blind  employees.  ,  The  financial  state- 
ment showed  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 

Three  new  names  were  added  to  the  list 
of  members  of  the  corporation;  Walter  C. 
Baylies,  one  of  the  trustees;  Albert  Thorn- 
dike  and  Warren  Mottley.  The  first  named 
fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Dr.  Heard,  and  the  other  two  are 
additional  members. 

These  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Francis  H.  Appleton;  vice-president,  Am- 
orv  A.  Lawrence;  treasurer,  William  Endi- 
cott, jr.;  secretary  pro  tern.,  Almorin  O. 
Caswell. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  Corporation  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  he'd 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  secretary's  office 
in  the  building  on  Broadway,  South  Boston, 
officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
Francis  H.  Appleton;  vice  president,  A.  A. 
Lawrence;  treasurer,  William  Endicott,  Jr.; 
secretary  pro  tern,  Almorin  O.  Caswell;  trus- 
tees, Francis  H.  Appleton,  Walter  Cabot 
Baylies,  William  Leonard  Benedict,  William 
Endicott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  George  H. 
Richards,  Richard  M.  Saltonstall  and  S. 
Lothrop   Thorndike. 

This  was  practically  a  reelection  of 
the  former  board.  Through  the  death 
of  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard  this  past 
summer  the  nominating  committee  was 
obliged  to  seek  a  new  name  for  the  vacancy 
which  Dr.  Heard's  death  caused.  Walter 
Cabot  Baylies  was  the  name  chosen  by  the 
committee.  Almorin  O.  Caswell,  who 
is  now  serving  as  secretary  pro  tern., 
was  appointed  last  July,  it  may  be 
recalled,  when  the  death  abroad  of  the  for- 
mer secretary-trustee,  Michael  Anagnos, 
became  known.  ■ 

This  was  the  first  meeting  since  the 
death  of  Michael  Anagnos,  who  for  thirty 
years  was  director  of  the  institution,  and 
in  the  trustees'  report,  which  was  rend  by 
Secretary  Caswell,  a  beautiful  tribute  was 
paid    to    his    worth    and    character, 

Reports  presented  showed  that  a  year 
ago  there  were  2'.)4  blind  pupils  in  tiie 
institution.  Since  then  fifty-four  have  been 
admitted  and  thirty-two  discharged,  the 
present  number  being  316.  There  have 
been  Ave  deaths  during  the  year.  Then; 
are  sixty-two  teachers  in  eleven  large 
buildings,  with  a  raised-print  library  of 
ten  thousand  volumes,  eighty-two  pianos, 
sixty  string  instruments  and  forty-threa 
wooden   wind   instruments, 

There  has  been  gratifying  success  in   the 
tea  i  i,     and     considerable     ad- 

vai  been    made    by    the    pupils    in 


manual  training,  chair-caning,  mattress 
making  and  furniture  repairing  by  the  men 
and  in  sewing,  dress-cutting  and  general 
housework  by  the  women.  A  plea  Is  made 
by  the  trustees  to  the  charitably  disposed 
to  remember  the  noble  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. Although  the  revenues  may  have 
increased,  the  pupils  also  have  Increas  >d 
in  numbers.  The  amount  received  in  tui- 
tion from  two-thirds  is  the  same,  the  cost 
of  food  is  highei  and  the  crowded  condi- 
tion means  new  buildings,  all  of  which  re- 
quires money.  Good  progress  has  been 
made  in  teaching  adult  blind  at  their 
homes,  and  the  helpful  work  of  the  alum- 
nae association  continues.  The  work  of 
the 'kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain  is  stead- 
ily  advancing. 

As  a  feature  of  the  annual  meeting 
there  were  exercises  by  the  blind  students. 
including  vocal  and  organ  solos,  also  flute 
solos  and  the  playing  of  a  Haydn  minuet 
by  the  orchestra,  which  is  maintained  at 
the  school.  The  class  in  English  literature 
and  that  in  the  metric  system  in  arithmetic 
gave  exhibitions  of  their  proficiency,  includ- 
ing both  boys  and  girls. 


September,   1906. 
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IN    MEMORIAM. 

Michael  Anagnos. 

Epirus,  Greece,  November  7th,  1837. 
Turn,  Severin,  Roumania,  June  29th,  i<;o6. 

A  deep  thinker;  a  wise  counsellor;  a  prophet  of  good,  a  great, 
hearted  lover  of  mankind,  a  true  and  far-seeing  leader  of  the  blind 
along  the  higher  paths. 


The  department  of  physical  education  has  its  spe- 
cial tribute  of  honor  and  gratitude  to  offer  to  the 
memory  of  Michael  Anagnos,  the  wise  and  noble- 
hearted  leader  in  so  many  phases  of  education  and 
of  social  ethics. 

Mr.  Anagnos  said  with  reference  to  the  gymnasium 
which  he  had  established  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston  in  1880:  "We  will  have  the  best  form  of 
gymnastics  which  we  can  get  in  this  country,  but 
the  true  gymnastic  system  is  not  with  us.  The 
gymnastic  school  which  recognizes  both  the  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  laws  of  the  human  being  is 
[with  the  Swedes." 

At  this  time  the  gymnastic  lessons  for  the  blind 
boys  followed  the  form    used  in  the   Boston   Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  lessons  for  the 
girls  that  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  (seminary  then), 
reinforced     and     most     cordially    assisted     by    Miss 
Allen,  vvho  was    the    pioneer   worker   in   gymnastics 
for    women    in   Boston.     The  assistance    which  she 
gave  the  work  was  most  valuable,  and   with  her  help 
the  blind  girls  gained   more  freedom  of  motion,  and 
many  of  the  physical  idiosyncrasies  peculiar  to  blind 
children,  such  as  rocking  the  body  forward  and  back, 
rolling  the  head  from  side  to  side,  etc.,  were  greatly 
lessened.      But    it  was  difficult,  and    in   some  cases 
impossible,  to  eradicate  these  movements  after  they 
had  been  confirmed   by  a  habit  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.      Mr.  Anagnos  recognized  these  idiosyncrasies 
as  the  natural  result  of  restricted  normal   activity  ; 
and    he    set    himself    to    establish    an    environment 
which     should    give     this     unused     energy     normal 
expression. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
tells  us  how  he  worked  out  his  problem.  This  kin- 
dergarten first  ministered  to  ten  little  sightless 
children  in  1887. 


Here  the  blind  child  at  five  years  of  age  hops  and 
flies  with  the  bird,  swings  the  scythe  with  the 
farmer,  and  serves  his  playmates  as  a  good  knight 
should.  In  the  doing  of  which  his  physical  energy 
is  used  as  a  means  of  informing  his  mind  and  nur- 
turing his  feeling  ;  the  while  the  little  being  is  devel- 
oping in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  his  three-fold 
nature. 

Subsequently    when     Swedish     gymnastics    were 

introduced  into   Boston    by    Baron   Nils   Posse,   they 

met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.   Anagnos  ;  and 

he  watched  the  system  of  educational  gymnastics  as 

Baron  Posse  developed  it  with  intelligent  appre- 
ciation. 

In  1892  Mr.  Anagnos  enlarged  the  gymnasium  at 
Perkins  Institution  and  furnished  it  with  Swedish 
apparatus,  and  also  fitted  up  a  gymnasium  at 
Jamaica  Plain  for  the  primary  pupils. 

Two  years  before  this  time  he  had  introduced  the 
Swedish  system  of  manual  training  into  the  school. 
With  active  games  in  the  kindergarten,  play  and 
suitable  gymnastics  in  the  primary  department, 
Swedish  educational  gymnastics  and  athletic  games 
in  the  grammar  and  high  school  and  a  progressive 
system  of  manual  training,  there  is  now  no  pent-up 
energy  struggling  to  expend  itself  in  the  blind  youth 
and  therefore  these  idiosyncrasies  which  were  for 
merly  regarded  as  necessary  accompaniments  of 
blindness  have  disappeared.  And  in  addition  to  this 
the  blind  pupil  gains  the  same  good  which  comes  to 
the  seeing  pupil  from  properly  conducted  games  and 
gymnastics  :  Health,  quickened  mental  perception 
and  co-ordination  of  mind  and  body.  Where  for- 
merly the  majority  of  the  blind  pupils  could  take  but 
a  meagre  grammar  school  course,  the  exceptional 
youths  only  being  able  to  do  higher  intellectual  work, 
the  institution  now  has  a  full  grammar  and  high 
school  course  for  its  average  pupils,  and  the  excep- 
tionally intellectual  ones  go  on  to  the  normal  school 
or  college  with  seeing  students. 

Such  is  the  simple  record  of  Mr.  Anagnos'  invalu- 
able work  for  the  physical  education  of  the  sightless 
pupils  of  New  England.  In  dealing  with  each 
phrase  of  education,  he  starts  with  the  premise  that 
the  sightless  child  has  in  his  nature  all  the  possibili- 
ties for  development  which  the  seeing  child  has. 
And  because  the  blind  child  lacks  a  sense  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  development  of  the  normal 
child  Mr.  Anagnos  provides  him  with  the  very  best 
educational  facilities.  The  blind  child's  training 
does  not  differ  in  method  from  that  of  the  seeing 
child,  but  great  care  is  taken  that  those  methods  be 
used  which  produce  the  best  results  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  normal  pupil. 

Mr.  Anagnos  set  a  high  value  upon  physical  edu- 
cation, and  in  his  own  person  admirably  illustrated 
the    familiar    adage,    "  a     sound    mind    in    a    sound 

body."  Erect,  well-proportioned,  and  alert  in  body,  as 
in  mind,  he  was  a  notable  figure  ;  and  his  presence 
always  inspired  confidence  and  respect.  He  was 
abroad  at  the  time  of  his  death,  having  chosen  this 
year  for  his  home  visit  to  Greece  that  he  mig;ht  wit- 


'  O'    v1*    ^ 
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ness  the  Olympic  games  and  be  present   at  the  for- 
mal opening  of  the  grand  stadium  in  Athens. 

G.   B. 
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Perkins  Institution  Begins 
Year's  Work. 


Mr.  A.  O.  Caswell  Acting 
Director— Few  Changes  in 
Staff  of  Teachers  —  Large 
Classes  the  Rule  and  Pupils 
Much  Interested. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  that  grand  and  noble  school  for 
the  sightless  which  has  been  located 
in  our  midst  for  nearly  66  years,  has 
now  fairly  well  begun  its  75th  year  of 
study,    having   opened   after   the   sura- 


MR.   A.  O.   CASWELI,, 

Acting  Director  Perkins  Institute  for 

the  Blind. 

mer  vacation  about  ten  days  ago. 
There  was  no  particular  ceremony 
;i<  <  ompanying  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  pupils  returning  from  vaca- 
tion and  continuing  their  studies  just 
where  the>  left  off  last  June  and  many 
new  pupils  jusl  commencing  the  study 
Ing  which  will  .  i  much  to  tl 

in   later  life. 

Mr.  Almorin  Caswell,  acting  director 
of   the   institut  Ion,  i   en   hold   of 

the  ii' v.  work  in  iin  admit 

manner,  ha  ■  •  ed  the  clasi  e    and 

the  course  of  Btudy  ana  the  280  pupils 
are   proj  In  the  tiBual   satisfac- 

manner.     There  are  30   pupil 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE    FOR   THE   BLIND. 


each  of  the  four  kindergarten  and 
primary  houses  at  Jamaica  Plain,  a 
total  of  120  and  there  are  80  boys  and 
80  girls  in  the  institution  on  East 
Broadway,  a  total  here  of  160  and  a 
grand  total  of  280  being  educated  in 
the  institution. 

There  are  some  changes  in  the  staff 
of  teachers  this  year,  following  the 
death  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  the  conse- 
quent promotion  of  Mr.  Caswell,  who 
now  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
institution.  Mr.  Edward  K.  Harvey, 
who  has  been  an  instructor  in  the  in- 
stitution for  four  years  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  boys.  He  had  six  months 
experience  as  principal  between  the 
time  of  Mr.  Anagnos's  departure  for 
Greece  and  his  death.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Dalhomsie,  N.  S.  The  new 
teacher  of  geography,  taking  Mr.  Har- 
vey's place,  is  Mr.  Richard  A.  Burn 
of  Marion,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Boston  University.  In  charge  of  the 
science  department  is  Mr.  G.  "VVitham, 
a  graduate  of  Tufts  college  and  for- 
merly in  the  science  department  in 
Hudson,  Mass.  Mr.  E.  C.  Howard, 
manager  of  the  workshop  has  been 
sick  a  long  time  and  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  and  the  services  of 
Mr.  E.  D.  Peasley  of  Wakefield,  have 
been  secured. 

Miss  Carbee  returns  for  another  year 
as  the  special  instructor  of  Tommy 
Stringer. 

There  have  been  some  slight  chang- 
es in  the  grades  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing them  fit  the  needs  of  the  various 
classes  of  pupils,  giving  a  little  more 
prominence  to  manual  training  and 
trades.  The  studies  are  still  maintain- 
ed as  selective  rather  than  elective, 
the  teachers  aiding  greatly  in  the 
choice  of  studies  for  the  individual 
pupil.  The  first  four  years'  work  is 
done  in  the  primary  school  at  Jamaica 
Plain  and  the  remaining  years  are 
spenl  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
here  in  South  Boston.  In  addition  to 
a  sound  literary  education  considera- 
ble work  in  manual  training  is  given 
each  pupil,  and  instruction  in  music 
just  in  proportion  to  his  talent.  The 
main  purpose,  to  fit  for  usefulness,  is 
fulfilled  in  1lH'  slOyd,  chair  caning  and 
mattress  shops  and  the  tuning  depart- 
ment for  boys  and  the  sloyd  and  sew- 
ing room  for  girls.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  acoustics  in  the  science 
room     ami     musical     theory     and     har- 


mony in  the  music  department,  as  pre- 
paration for  the  course  in  the  tuning 
department. 

The  pupils  have  begun  their  year's 
work  with  much  enthusiasm  and  an- 
ticipations of  a  year  of  pleasure  com- 
bined with  study  in  the  mastering  of 
the  various  branches  of  learning, 
which  is  sure  to  be  so  helpful  in  their 
later  life. 

Mr.  Almorin  Orton  Caswell  is  a  na- 
tive of  Prescott.  Mass,  where  he  was 
born  Nov.  7,  1870  and  graduated  from 
the  high  school  of  Orange.  Mass.,  in 
18S9.  being  appointed  a  cadet  at  West 
Point  the  same  year.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth,  with  the  degree  of 
B.  L.  in  1893  and  almost  immediately 
assumed  the  position  of  principal  at 
North  Pownal,  Vt.,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  He  was  principal  of  the 
"Heights"  grammar  school,  Eastport, 
Me..  1895-97  and  principal  of  the  Cen- 
ter school.  Blandford,  Mass,  1897-98, 
of  the  high  school  at  Haydenville. 
Mass.,  1898-1900  and  principal  of  the 
Williamsburg,  Mass.  high  school  1900 
to  1902.  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  On 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Anagnos  in 
March,  1906,  for  a  six  months'  ab- 
sence, visiting  his  native  place, 
Greece,  Mr.  Caswell  was  appointed 
acting  director  for  one  year  and  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Anagnos  in  August, 
1906,  Mr.  Caswell  still  continued  as 
acting  director. 

The  acting  director  and  the  faculty 
of  the  institution  are  proud  of  theii 
former  pupil,  Joseph  Bartlett,  who 
completed  his  studies  last  June  and 
who  entered  Dartmouth  college  this 
fall.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pupils  that  the  institution  ever  had. 
He  has  taken  right  hold  of  the  work 
at  Dartmouth  and  his  letters  already 
indicate  that  he  is  very  happy,  every- 
body being  kind  and  cordial  to  him 
and  he  has  entered  the  work  and  du- 
ties of  college  life  quite  contentedly. 

it    was  in  August.  1832,  that  the  in- 
stitution    was    first    opened,    at    the 
home  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  father, 
on  Pleasant  street,  there  being  six  pu- 
pils in  attendance.     But  a  month  he- 
fore    Or.    Howe    had    returned    from    a 
trip    abroad    where   he    went    to   study 
the   work   of  teaching   the   blind.      He 
was  empowered  to  secure  one,  or  at 
most    two,   instructed  blind,  as  as- 
sistant   teachers,    and   also    necessary 
apparatus   for   the    school.       He     re- 


turned  with  a  teacher  from  the  Paris 
school  and  another  from  the  Bdin- 
burg  school,  the  latter  to  take  charge 
ol  the  manual  training  in  the  Boston 
school,  which  has  always  been  a  fea- 
ture of  the  instruction  for  the  blind. 
Dr.  Howe  invented  books  with 
raised  letters,  and  geographical  maps 
and  arranged  alphabets  of  twino 
stuck  on  paper,  and  in  this  manner 
ihe  first  pupils  were  enabled  to  learn 
their  first  lessons.  Their  progress 
was  quite  rapid. 

In  May,  1833, a  permanent  schoolwas 
established,  assured  by  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $6000  from  the  state. 
with  a  gift  of  $3000  from  the  women 
of  Salem,  Marblehead  and  Newbury- 
port,  a  further  $11,000  from  a  fair 
held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston.  Col. 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  for  whom  the  in- 
stitution was  named,  still  further  of- 
fered his  house  on  Pearl  street  for 
the  permanent  use  of  the  blind  and 
doubled  the  gift  by  the  condition  that 
a  subscription  of  $25,000  should  be 
made  by  the  public,  and  the  condition 
was  met  by  double  that  sum  within  a 
month.  In  September,  1833,  the 
school  moved  into  its  new  Pearl 
street  house. 

In  1839  an  exchange  was  made  for 
the  Mt.  Washington  House,  East 
Broadway,  South  Boston,  and  here 
the  school  was  located  in  May  of  that 
year.  The  year  after  removal  a  work 
department  was  organized  and  has 
been  successfully  maintained. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  institution  until  his 
death  in  187G  when  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  who 
passed  away  in  August  of  this  year 
in  Turnseverein,  Greece. 

PERKINS   INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND. — Located    on   East   Broadway, 
midway  between  G  and  H  Sts.    It  was 
the   first   blind    school    in    tho   United 
States,   established    in    1826    on    Pearl 
St.,   Boston,   and    in    1839   rer.ioved   to 
the    present    location.      The    building 
I  was  originally  erected  and  for  a  time 
used   as    the    Mt.    Washington   House. 
Dr.    Samuel   G.    Howe    was   in   charge 
until      187G,     succeeded     by     Michael 
Anagnos,   who  died   in   1906,  and   Mr. 
Caswell  is  now  in  charge.     The  insti- 
tution   is    open    the    year    round,    al- 
though the  pupils  have  a  summer  va- 
I  cation.      Blind    people    are    taught    to 
read    and    write,    in    fact,    here    they 
take  up  all  studies  that  are  taught  in 
schools.     Many  of  the   pupils   become 
expert   musicians.     Cane    seating  and 
furniture    making     is     an     important 
branch    of    work    of    the    institution. 
Weekly   entertainments   are  given  by 
the  pupils     Thursday,  at  10.30  a.     m., 
for    which    a   small    admission   fee    is 
charged. 
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BLIND  INSTITUTE  HEADS 
PICKED  BY  CORPORATION 


Francis    H.    Appleton     President    of 
Perkins  Institution  of  South 
Boston.  -^  { 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Per- 
kins   Institution    for    the    Blind     these 


oirlcers   were   elected: 

President.  Francis  II.  Appleton; 
vice-president,  Amory  A.  Lawrence; 
treasurer,  William  Kndicott,  Jr.;  sec- 
retary pro  tern.,  Almorin  O.  Caswell; 
trustees,  Francis  II.  Appleton.  Walter 
Cabot  Baylies,  William  L.  Benedict 
William  Endicott.  Charles  p.  Gardi 
George  H.  Richards,  Richard  M.  Sal- 
tonstall,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike;  audit- 
ors or  treasurer's  accounts  Henry  Kn- 
dicott, Edvard  Wigglesworth  Grew 

Walter   Cabot    Baylies,    Albert    Thorn- 
dike    and    Warren    Motley    were    elected 
members    of    the    corporation.       Tril> 
wore  paid   to   the  late  secretary,   Michael 
Anagnos. 
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pERiiTiNsTiTraT 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration—Able  Report  Read 
by  Secretary  Caswell  — 
School  Reaching  Full  Oa. 
pacity  and  New  BuildiDgs 
Needed— Officers  Elected. 


Considerable  business  was  transact- 
ed at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  held  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  the  institution,  and  there  was 
a  large  attendance   of  the   members. 

It  was  the  first  annual  meeting 
where  Mr.  Almorin  O.  Caswell,  acting 
director,  has  served  as  secretary  pro 
tern,  and  the  report  of  the  trustees  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Caswell  was  comment- 
ed upon  very  favorably  for  its  partic- 
ular attention  to  all  details  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  institution,  the 
glowing  words  of  tribute  to  the  late 
director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  the  gener- 
al completeness  of  the  report  and 
statements  regarding  the  pupils. 

In  the  report  of  the  trustees,  at  the 
very  outset,  the  death  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
in  Turn  Severin,  Roumania,  last  July, 
was    referred    to    and    the    worth    and 


character  of  the  deceased   was  given 
considerable  men  I  ion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
were  294  blind  persons  in  the  institu- 
tion and  during  the  year  54  were  ad- 
mitted and  32  discharged,  showing  the 
present  attendance  as  316.  Four  deaths 
among  pupils  and  one  sightless  adult 
were  referred  to,  the  former  being 
Frank  P.  Butler  of  Ndrridgewoek,  Me., 
Gertrude  May  Holberton  of  Sloctim- 
ville,  R.  I.,  Stephen  H.  Martin  of 
Plainfield,  Vt.,  and  Sarah  I.  Richard- 
son of  Marlboro,  N.  H..  and  the  lat- 
ter being  Horace  N.  Holden,  a  skilled 
workman  in  the  shops. 

The  report  gives  a  splendid  review, 
or  history,  of  the  'institution's  work 
since  its  start  in  1832  and  proceeded 
to  state  that  rhere  are  now  62  teach- 
ers in  11  large  buildings,  with  a  raised 
print  library,  of  11,000  volumes,  the 
second  largest  in  the  world,  a  musical 
equipment  of  82  pianos,  60  string  in- 
struments and  43  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments. 

As  showing,  in  part,  the  results  of 
the  excellent  training  here,  compli- 
mentary mention  is  made  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Joseph  Bartlett  to  Dart- 
mouth, this  year,  and  of  the  fact  that 
another  graduate  of  the  institution  is 
now  in  his  senior  year  in  Bates  col- 
lege. The  institution  orchestra  of  43 
pieces  is  given  due  praise,  such  as  is 
frequently  given  it  by  critics,  and  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  each 
year  two  or  three  graduates  enter  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Considerable  space  is  given  in  the 
report  to  the  success  attained  by  the 
pupils  in  the  several  trades  taught, 
the  tuning  department  still  being  on  a 
high  plane  and  mention  is  made  that 
the  pianos  of  the  Boston  schools  are 
still  cared  for  by  this  department.  Phy- 
sical training  is  given  its  place  and 
every  pupil  must  take  scientific  exer- 
cise in  the  well  equipped  gymnasium, 
under  the  competent  instructor.  Man- 
ual training,'  chair  caning,  mattress 
malting,  furniture  repairing  and  piano 
tuning  for  men,  sewing,  dress  cutting 
and  general  house  work  for  women, 
are  features  of  the  trade  instruction. 

After  being  in  the  school  from  13  to 
15  years,  every  young  man  of  average 
intelligence  has  received  a  sound  liter- 
ary education  and  is  prepared  to  earn 
his  own  livelihood;  the  women  receive 
equivalent  literary  training,  manual 
training  and  other  valuable  instruction. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
although  the  revenue  may  increase,  the 
cost  of  teaching  also  increases  with 
the  addition  of  small  numbers  to  a 
grade,  and  the  tuition  receipts  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  remains  the  same. 
The  increase  in  numbers  is  likely  to 
continue,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
will  increase  especially  with  the  steady 
advance  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs,  and 
the  need  of  more  funds  to  carrj  on  the 
good  work  is  evevy  day  more  and  more 
apparent.  The  capacity  of  the  institu- 
tion is  now  taxed  to  its  limit,  and  with 
the  coming  of  more  pupils  there  will 
be  need  of  more  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment for  the  same. 

The  Howe  Memorial  press  has  been 
an  important  link  in  the  educational 
chain,  by  supplying  text  books  and  by 
furnishing  embossed  music  for  the 
sightless  students.  During  the  year 
two  books  have  been  printed  in  the 
embossed  type. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion's work  is  the  teaching  of  adult 
blind  at  their  homes.  The  age  limit 
of  the  institution's  good  work  is  neces- 
sarily 19,  but  there  is  a  band  of  noble 
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\  A\  and  thoroughly  devoted  and  enthusias- 
tic teachers  who  visit  the  adult  blind 
at  their  liomes,  visiting  each  about 
every  two  weeks  and  give  lessons  in 
sewing  and  cane  seating  and  also  read 
to  them  and  instruct  them  in  reading 
raised  types. 

Then  the  work  of  the  Alumnae  as- 
sociation, is  a  feature  which  receives 
considerable  notice  in  the  report.  Ma- 
terials are  furnished  women  in  the 
suops,  at  wholesale  prices,  they  make 
articles  which  are  put  on  sale  at  the 

office.  383  Boylston  street,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds are  given  to  the  women  who 
make    the    articles. 

The  report  of  the  kindergarten  work 
calls  attention  to  the  happiness  of  the 
little  ones  and  how  their  time  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Jamaica  Plain  buildings. 

The  corporation  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  president;  Amory 

A.  Lawrence,  vice-president;  William 
Endicott.  Jr.,  treasurer;  Almorin  O. 
Caswell,  secretary  pro  tern;  Francis 
H.  Appleton.  Waller  Cabot  Baylies, 
Wni.  Leonard  Benedict,  William  Endi- 
eott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  George  H. 
Richards,   Richard   M.   Saltonstall  and 

B.  Lothrop  Thorndike,  trustees;  Henry 
Endicott  and  Edward  Wiggleswort  li 
Grew,  auditors  of  treasurer's  accounts. 


SPRINGFIELD,    SATURDAY,   OCT.   13,  1906. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion corporation  yesterday  a  statement 
was  presented  of  the  true  sequence  of 
facts  relating  to  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  now  Mrs  Macy, 
in  their  connection  for  years  (beginning  in 
1880)  with  the  school  for  the  blind  car- 
ried on  by  the  late  Mr  Anagnos.  It  was 
voted  to  refer  it  to  the  trustees  for '  fur- 
ther consideration,— a  new  trustee  being 
added  to  the  board  in  place  of  Dr  Heard, 
deceased.  The  meeting,  though  small,  was 
larger  than  usual,  and  the  usual  business 
was  transacted  without  opposition.  The 
date  of  the  memorial  meeting  for  Mr 
Anagnos  was  ratified,  as  the  :24th  inst., 
and  the  order  of  its  proceedings  will  soon 
be    announced. 

The    competition    for    the    succession    to 
Mr    Anagnos   has   brought   out   a    singular 
reminiscence    of    past    years.    At    a    time 
when    revelations    from    the    other    world 
through    "spiritual"'    mediums    were    more 
frequent   than   they    have    been    siuce   Mrs 
Eddy    came    into    fashion,    there    appeared 
in   the   Boston   organ  of  the  mediums,   the 
Banner   of    Light,    a    spirit-message    (Janu- 
ary  20.   1886)  from   Dr   S.  G.   Howe,   who 
had    then    been    dead    1<J     years,     "given 
through    the    mediumship    of    Miss    M.    T. 
Shelhamer."    In   this  long  message,  which 
would  till  almost  a   column   iu  The   Repub- 
lican,  aft<»r  dwelling   on   the  ins  and   outs 
of    the    "'spirit-world,*'    the    Massachusetts 
philanthropist    came    to    the    point    by    re- 
marking   that     he    had    been    hearing    for 
soine    time   about   a    "Kindergarten   school 
nt   the  institute   for   the  blind,   with   which 
I    was    so    long    connected"'    (but    of   which 
he  had  oddly  forgotten  the  name),  and  that 
the    plan    is    a    good    one.     He    forgot    to 
mention,    however,    that    it.    had    been    set 
on  foot  by  his  own  son-in-law  aud  succes- 
sor.  Michael   Anagnos   whose  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  "message."     Another  per- 
son   is   mentioned,   however,   and   one   who 
happens    to    tin    now   n    candidate    for    Mr 
Anagnos's    place,    ns    perhaps    he  was    in 
J88o!     The   counterfeit   presentment  of  my 
old    friend    Dr    Howe    went    on    to    puff    a 
person  "now  pausing  through  a   portion  of 
out    country."     "I    refer."   says   he,   "to   l>r 
Francis   J.   Campbell,   himself  one   of   the 
sightless,   bnl    who  has  gained  a  fine  edu- 
cation,   unfolded     wonderful    mental    abil- 
ities, jind  been  instrumental  in  establishing 
a   grand  system  of  education   for  the  blind 
in     Europe.     My    friend    Campbell    desires 
to    establish    such  DQ    in    this   coun- 

try,   and    to    m;ikc    ii     self-supporting.     I 
iniHl    (hat    all    who    b  means    will 

take    boM    of    the    project.    ;ind    give    (his 
int.  d  man  toe  benefit  of  their  prac- 

tical  assistance." 


This  was  20  years  ago,  and  the  Campbell 
interest  has  been  active  at  intervals  ever 
since.  A  younger  Campbell  has  been  on 
the  ground  for  some  years  past,  not  rely- 
ing on  mediums,  and  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted, but  holding  meetings,  addressing 
legislative  committees,  and  in  other  ways 
pushing  the  cause  of  the  self-seekers.  At 
the  meeting  yesterday  some  manifestation 
was  expected  in  this  cause;  but  none  of 
any  moment  was  made.  None  of  the 
Howe  family  who  are  members  of  the  cor- 
poration was  present,  and  it  was  reported 
that  Mrs  Richards,  who  undertook  to 
write  an  ode  for  the  memorial  meeting, 
has  been  seriously  ill.  and  may  not  be  able 
to  attend.  Mrs  Howe  herself  has  written 
rer=;eS  for  the  same  occasion. 
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BLIND  DEPARTNEMT. 

Worth  Thinking  About. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  trans- 
fenng  to  these  columns  from  the 
'•Christian  Record"  of  July  a  rem- 
arkable communication  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Miller  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Vir- 
ginia School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
and  who  out  of  a  rich  and  valuable 
experience  writes  some  very  valuable 
observations  on  subjects  that  are 
interesting-  to  people  whose  business 
it  is  to  look  at  the  problems  that  af- 
fect the  condition  of  the  blind  from 
every  point  of  view,  Mr.  Miller  lias 
certainly  caught  the  light  favorably 
and  says  what  has  been  said  more 
than  ouce  by  the  late  Mr.  Anagnos, 
and  repeatedly  referred  to  in  these 
columns.  The  Editor  prefaces  thei 
letter  with  the  prefatory  note  that, 
"There  lias  come  to  our  desk  a  letter 
from  Samuel  H.  Miller  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.  Thinking  that  some  of  its  con- 
tents  might  he  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers we  quote  the  following: 

''All  Ihat  is  said  about  the  isolation 
of  the  blind  is  true.  It  unfits  them 
for  taking  part  in  the  battle;  of  life 
on  equal  terms  with  seeing  persons. 
I  hope  tin'  time  may  conic  when  the 
appliances  for  teaching  the  blind 
will  be  so  improved,  that  the  blind 
boy  may  take  Ins  place  in  school  by 
the  side  of  his  seeing  brothers  and 
sisters  and  compete  with  them  on 
equal  terms. 

••I  lost  ray  sighl  by  an  accident  at 
the  age  of  ten  years.  My  fa  I  her  was 
an  excellent  teacher  and  he  deter- 
mined     to     teach      me  himself.       I   at- 

teuded  school  with  t  be  ol  her  children, 
and  kepi  up  with  the  classes,  learn- 
ing   through    my  ears  instead  of  my 

I  le  taught  me  all  the  ordinary 
English  branches,  ami  also  Latin, 
Greek,     French     &c.      I    assoeiati  'I 

with     the    other    boys    taking  part   in 


most      <>f       their   sports,      rambling 
through    held;  climbing  trees,  riding 
horses,    swimming   in    the  river,  &c, 
and    feeling    myself  be  one  of  them. 
When  I'left  school,  and  went  out  in- 
to the  world,  I  did  not  experience  the 
changed  atmosphere  encountered  by 
the    boy.  educated  in  a  school  for  the 
blind.     At  present,  such  schools  are 
needed,   and    we    cannot   do  without 
them,  but  the  future  may  give  some- 
thing   better  through  improved  met- 
hods. 

"When  1  grew  up,  I  taught  school 
for  a  few  years,  and  with  fair  success. 
Then  I  found  my  vocation  in  joural- 
ism.  For  many  years  I  wrote 
practically  all  the  editorials  for  two 
daily  papers.  Last  February  I  gave 
up  my  position,  and  now  I  wrote  for 
various  papers  in  and  out  of  the  State. 
I  am  now  seventy-three  years  old, 
enjoying  the  Indian  summer  of  life, 
surrounded  by  my  wife  my  four  child- 
ren and  my  seven  grand-children, 
writing  when  I  feel  like  it. 

"I  spent  a  few  months  at  the  Phila- 
delphia School  tor  the  Blind  after  I 
had  grown  up,  but  I  only  learned  to 
make  brooms  and  a  little  music.  I 
could  not  learn  to  read  the  line  books, 
but  after  I  was  sixty  years  old,  I 
learned  to  read  the  New  York  Point 
and  now  read  my  Bible  with  much 
satisfaction.  A  few  months  ago,  I 
determined  to  learn  type-writing  by 
the  touch  system  and  now  I  write  my 
own  letters  and  articles  for  the  pa- 
pers. 1  write  all  these  things  think- 
ing they  may  interest,  you,  and  may 
serve  to  encourage  some  other  blind 
persons.  I  do  not  think  I  would  have 
succeeded  as  well,  if  I  had  been  edu- 
cated entirely  at  a  School  for  the 
Blind." 


The    course    which  succeeded  with 
Mr.    Miller   would    have  failed  with 
the    great  majority  of  blind  persons; 
but    the    spirit    of    his    letter    points 
strongly  to  the  necessity  of  restoring 
blind   persons  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  their  natural  environment 
with    seeing   persons  after  they  have 
been   grounded    in    the  rudiments  at 
the    special    schools,     in  my  opinion 
there  are  few  things  more  disasierous 
to  the  hope    for  success  of  blind  per- 
sons    than     a     long     continued    de- 
pendence upon  one  another  either  in 
social    or  business  relations.     It  is  a 
baneful  mistake  to  suppose;  that  their 
association    with   one  another  is  nat- 
ural or  necessary.      Their   best  possi- 
bilities  require    t  he  natural  environ- 
ment of  persons  with  sight.    1  do  not 
imagine  that   the  time  will  ever  come 
when    the    great     majority    of  young 
blind    people  can    dispense  with  the 
early    training  of  the  special  school. 
Bui    it  is  fortunate  for  any  one    who, 
like    Mr.    Miller,  my  be  ahle  to  stand 
th"  st  rain,    to  he  1  hrown  at  once  into 
compel  it  ion    with  seeing  persons  and 


and  forced  as  it  were  to  wring  success 

from  circumstances. 

Death  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  Direr- 
tor  of   the    Massachuetts  School   for 
the    Blind    since     the    death    of    his 
illustrious    father-in-    law  Dr.  S.    G. 
Howe,  ieaches  me  through  a  private 
letter  from  Superintendent  Huntoon. 
Mr.  Anagnos  was   perhaps  the    most 
variedly  learned    man    in     the     pro- 
fession in  this    country,    perhaps   in 
the  world,  and  for    twenty-live  years 
has  enjoyed  an  international  recogni- 
tion as  the  head    of  the   greatest    In- 
stitution   in  the    world.      Kind,    af- 
fable and  indulgent  to  younger  men, 
he   was    always   ready   to    champion 
any    cause  that  he  judged  worthy    of 
furtherance     for   the  benefit   of    the 
blind,    and  was   never    into   the  ad- 
vocacy of  fantastic    theories   or   im- 
practicable plans,   flis  judgment  has, 
been  recorded    upon,  perhaps,    every 
question  practical  or  otherwise,  that 
has  engaged  public    attention  in    re- 
lation to  the    education,  care,    train- 
ing and  equipment  of  the  bliud  in  the 
last  quarter    of  a    century.     His   re- 
ports bear    witness    to  his    extensive 
reading  and    profound    thought  and 
observation,  and    will  be  appealed  to 
for  years  to  come  as  the  repositories 
of  the    soundest    and   most    mature 
thought  that  has  been  given  to  these 
matters.      I  quote    from     Mr.     Hun- 
toon's  kind  letter   the  only  details    at 
hand  of    the    melancholy  close    of   a 
distinguished  career: 

"Our  noble  friend  M.  Auagnos, 
succumbed  to  kidney  trouble,  June 
29th,  at  Turn  Severin,  Roumania. 
The  surgical  operation  was  in  vain. 
He  never  rallied.  His  work  lives 
after  him." 
WDRC ESTER    /MASS.)    POST. 


Thursday,   Oct.   18,   1906. 

John  Curran,  a  blind  pfenist  ajfd  a 
student  in  Perkins  Institute,  enter- 
tained the  mothers  of  Adams  street 
kindergarten  yesterday.  afternoon 
There  ware  vocal  and  instrumental 
selections  by  Mary  Collamore  ant 
whistling  solos  by  Grace  Bryne.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Novem 
-ber. 

WATERVILLE    (ME.)    SENTINEL, 


C.    .  Saturday,. Oct.*20,  1S06. 

THE    BLJNO   PIANIST. 

Edward    Baxter    Perry    Delights   Every 
Audience  That  Hears  Him. 

Mr.  Perry,  the  concert  pianist  and 
fcturer  who  appears  at  the  Congre- 
ssional church  under  tiie  ausices  of 
,h„  ™ervilIe  Chorus,  is  an  artist 
/ho,  for  years,  has  stood  in  the  front 
a. ik  of  his  profession.  * 

In  London,  Paris/  Berlin  and  other 
uropean  cities,  and  in  all  the  lar*e 
We.  of  this  county  he  has  won  un 
tinted   praise.     The  Baltimore  Am"r- 

)nowseP°      d  °ne  °f  hiS  con<*rts  Is 


"The   audience  hardly  knew   which 
)  admire   the  most,   the   skill   of  the    , 
'cturer  or  the  ability  of  the  perform- 
r." 

Thanks  and  appreciation  ^Should,  be 
iown  the  Waterville  Chorus  for  giv- 
»g  music  lovers  an  opportunity  to 
par  him,  by  a  large  audience  on 
onday  evening. 

S24     Washington     Street,     Boston      Mass. 

nMOr7DAY7^CT^OBER~22ri906  " 

The  memorial  exercises  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple Wednesday  afternoon  for  Michael 
Anagnos,  late  superintendent  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  and  its  great 
founder's  son-in-law  and  only  successor  to 
this  time,  will  be  an  occasion  of  rare  in- 
terest for  all  interested  in  the  things  that 
hav-A  always  made  Boston  Boston.  The 
principal  address  of  the  occasion  will  be 
appropriately  made  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  San- 
born, a  lifelong  intimate  friend  of  the 
Kowes  and  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  a  Grecian 
in  literary  and  philosophical  tastes  and  ac- 
quisitions. Professor  Manatt  of  Brown 
University,  for  many  years  American  con- 
sul at  Athens,  will  also  contribute  to  the 
exercises;  and  the  third  speaker  of  first 
importance  will  be  Dr.  G.  S.  Fraser,  the 
'  blind  principal  of  the  famous  school  for  the 
blind  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  will  contribute  a  poem,  and 
the  gathering  will  be  a  notable  one  of  the 
friends  of  this  and  similar  Boston  educa- 
tional  institutions. 

IX     MEMORY     OF     ANAGNOS 

Resolutions  Passed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Perkilis  Institution  for 
the    Blind 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation on  Saturday  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted: 

Whereas,  we,  the  members  of  the  Alum- 
na?  Association  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
of  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
recognize  that  in  the  death  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  eminent  director  of  the  insti- 
tution through  thirty  years  of  its  progres- 
sive history,  our  organization,  in  common 
with  our  alma  mater,  the  blind  in  general, 
and  all  the  manifold  interests  to  which  he 
gave  a  share  of  his  many-sided  and  "benefi- 
cent life,  has  lost  a  far-seeing,  dauntless 
leader,  a  beloved  and  revered  friend,  a  wise 
and  paternal  counsellor;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  record  here  an  ex- 
pression of  our  heartfelt  grief  and  deep 
sorrow  at  this  irreparable  loss  and  that,  al- 
though the  cordial  cheer  of  his  greeting 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  presence  have 
been  removed,  the  lofty  ideal  of  self-reli- 
ant, industrious,  unselfish  womanhood 
which  heke<pt  ever  before  us,  his  genuine,  pa- 
tient sympathy  with  our  struggles  and  per- 

plexlties,  his  wise,  practical  advice  and  the 
high  incentive  to  greater  activity  that  he 
stirred  writhin  us,  will  be  tenderly  cherished 
in  our  memory;  and  the  standard,  of  true 
womanhood  which  he  set  for  us  shall  be 
our  "lodestar  in  the  eternal  sky." 

Resolved,  That  by  founding  and  building 
up  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  of  Ja- 
maica Plain  and  securing  its  endowment, 
by  establishing  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
and  improving  the  type  in  which  our  books 
are  printed,  by  grading  and  extending  the 
course  of  study  in  all  departments  of  the 
school,  by  procuring  books,  specimens  and 
appliances,  such  as  no  similar  institution 
possesses,  by  choosing  teachers  of  noble 
character  and  exceptional  ability  and 
adopting  such  progressive  methods  of 
training  as  tend  toward  the  best  physical, 
mental  and  moral  development  of  the  pupil 
— that  by  all  this  Mr.  Anagnos  has  pre- 
served to  blind  children  and  youth  their 
right  to  a  liberal  common  school  education 
and  that  by  fostering  and  giving  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  home  training  of  the 
adult  blind  and  by  promoting  the  social 
and  Industrial  undertakings  of  our  asso- 
ciation, he  has  helped  to  give  cheer  and 
comfort  to  the  aged  and  new  courage  to 
the  hopeless. 


Resolved,  That  we  do  most  earnestly  ask 
permission  of  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion to  place  upon  its  walls  some  enduring 
token  of  our  unspeakable  appreciation  of 
all  that  Mr.  Anagnos  desired  and  wrought 
for  us  and  for  all  the  sightless,  and  of  our 
sincere  wish  that  his  name  be  remembered 
and  honored  by  those  who  enter  our  school 
in    future  years. 

ioston  femscript 

o^4      Washington     Siref.t.     Boston      Mass. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  SsTlWcf- 
TO    CONTEST    RODOCANACHI'S    WILL 


W<A     ■■* 


Nephew  of  Former  Greek  Consul  Dissatis- 
fied with  Disposal  of  Estate 

Contest  of  the  will  of  John  M.  Rodo- 
canachi,  formerly  Greek  consul,  and  later 
a  well-known  merchant  of  this  city,  is  to 
be  made  by  Telemachus  Timayenis,  a 
nephew  of  the  testator,  who  yesterday  filed 
his  appearance  in  the  Probate  Court.  The 
deceased  left  an  estate  of  the  value  of 
about  $26,000,  and  Louis  E.  Flye  and  J.  G. 
Palfrey  have  been  appointed  by  the  Pro- 
bate Court  for  Suffolk  as  special  adminis- 
trators of  the  estate  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  -will  settlement. 

In  his  will  Mr.  Rodoncanachi  bequeathed 
almost  his  entire  estate  to  public  and  char- 
itable institutions.  To  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  is  given  all  the  Japanese  bonds  of 
the  denominations  of  200  pounds  each 
which  the  testator  had  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain  and  the  Winchester  Home 
for  Aged  Women  at  Charlestown  received 
$1000  each,  and  $2000  goes  to  help  in  the 
erection  of  a  Greek  church  in  Boston.  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  is  remembered 
with  a  sift  of  $1000. 

The  residue  of  his  estate  is  left  to  his 
executor,  Flye,  and  Michael  J.  Ralli  and 
Arthur.  H.  Thompson,  for  distribution, 
among  such  public  or  private  charities  as 
they   may    deem   proper. 

THE    BOSTON    HERALD 
OCTOBER    23,    190G. 


RODOCANACHI'S  NEPHEW 

IS  TO  CONTEST  HIS  WILL 


Mr,  Timayenis  Objects  to  Disposition  of  $26,000  Estate*  of 
Ex-Greek  Consul 


The  will  of  John  M.  Rodocanachi  of 
East  Boston,  ex-Greek  consul  at  this 
port,  which  gives  the  bulk  of  his  es- 
tate to  charitable  objects,  is  to  be 
contested  by  his  nephew,  Telemachus 
T.  Timayenis.  The  deceased  left  an 
estate  of  the  value  of  about  $26,000, 
and  Louis  E.  Flye  and  J.  G.  Palfrey 
have  been  appointed  by  the  probate 
court  for  Suffolk  as  special  adminis- 
trators to  conserve  the  estate  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  will  fight. 

Mr.  Rodocanachi  died  a  short  time 
ago.  His  will  contains  bequests  for 
$1000  each  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  the  Winches- 
ter Home  for  Aged  Women,  Charles- 
town,  and  a  gift  of  all  his  Japanese 
bonds  of  the  denomination  of  200 
pounds  sterling  to  the  Boston  Art 
Museum.  He  also  left  $1000  to  the 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  au- 
thorizes his  executors  to  apply  $2000 
for  the  erection  of  a  Greek  church  in 
Boston.  The  residue  of  his  estate  is 
left  to  his  executors,  Flye,  Michael  J. 
Ralli  and  Arthur  H.  Thompson,  for 
distribution  among  such  public  or 
private  charities  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 
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T.iccday,  Oct.  23,  1906. 

PROBATE  CONTESrCfl* 
RODOCANACHI'S  WILL 

That  the  will  of  John  M.  Rodocanachi, 
formerly  Grei  li'  c»wn*ri>  and  later  a  well- 
known  merchant  of  this  city,  was  made 
apparent  yesterday  when  counsel  for  Tele- 
machus Timayenis,  a  nephew  of  the  testa- 
tor, filed  his  appearance  In  the  probate 
court. 

In  his  will  Mr.  Rodoncanachi  bequeathed 
almost  his  entire  estate  to  public  and 
charitable  institutions.  To  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts .  is  given  all  the  Japanese 
bonds  of  the  denominations  of  200  pounds 
each  which  the  testator  had  at  the  time 
of  his  decease.  The  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  the  Winchester 
HonW*IW!Rged  Women  received  $1000  each, 
and  $2000  goes  to  help  in  the  erection  of  a 
Greek  church  in  Boston.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  Is  remembered  with  a  gift  of  $1000. 
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JWemortal  drerctses 


FOR 


Jfttcfcatl  vlnntjnos 


Held  in  Tremont  Temple 


Wednesday,  October  twenty-fourth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  six,  at  three  o'clock.  in  the  afternoon 


PROGRAMME 


i.  draper 


Rev.  Paul  Revere   Frothingham 


2.  Cf)opin'£  funeral  9^arcl) 


The  School  Orchestra 


3.  Greeting 


Gen.  Francis  Henry  Appleton 


4.  fte£pon£e 


Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Massachusetts 


5.  &Dt>re££ 


Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn 


6.  $oem 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 


7.  &DDre££ 


Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt,  of  Brown  University 


\*3r 


8.  €J)oru£  for  female  Boice£ 

"Their  Sun  shall  no  more  go  down"         Tuckerman 


cm  *  n  <y 


N. 


PROGRAMME 


9.  &tit)reg0 

Right    Rev.   William    Lawrence,    Episcopal    Bishop 
of  Massachusetts 


IO.    ^rgatt.      Sonata,  "O  Filii  " 


L 


emmens 


Mr.  David  Wood,  Musical  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind 


11.  2$enrt>iction 


Rev.  Nestor  Souslides 


t*U 


II  n  flfccmoriam 

MICHAEL   ANAGNOS 

Long  ago,  when  Hellas,  bleeding, 

Stretched  her  hands  for  aid. 
From  our  shores  a  hero  speeding 

Eager  answer  made. 
Clothed  the  naked,  raised  the  fallen, 

Eased  the  hunger-pain, 
Toiled  unceasing  till  the  country 

Smiled  in  peace  again. 

Home  returned,  in  noble  labours 

Fled  the  swift  years  past; 
Striving,  straining,  blooming,  waning, 

Rest  must  come  at  last. 
Then  the  land  his  youthful  daring 

Helped  to  raise  and  free, 
Cried,  "O  friend,  my  blessing  bearing, 

Comes  my  son  to  thee!" 

Then  a  youth,  with  ardour  fired. 

Sought  the  elder's  side; 
Learned  to  share  the  toil  inspired, 

Helm  and  harness  tried; 
Learned  to  fight  the  world-foes  cruel, 

Darkness,  pain,  and  sin; 
Eager  sought  for  Truth's  dear  jewel, 

Sought,  nor  failed  to  win. 


^ 


Left  alone,  he  bowed  his  shoulder 

'Neath  the  double  load; 
Felt  the  prophet-mantle  fold  him, 

Sought  the  climbing  road. 
Never  failing,  never  resting, 

Like  his  chief,  he  passed 
On  from  strength  to  strength,  till  sudden 

Fell  the  night  at  last. 

Hand  in  hand,  O  sister  nations, 

Mourn  the  valiant  dead, 
Hand  in  hand  the  laurel  twine  ye 

For  this  silent  head. 
And,  O  children,  for  whose  service 

All  his  life  was  spent. 
In  your  loving  hearts  be  builded 

High  his  monument ! 

Laura  E    Richards 
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IN  MEMORY 
OF  ANAGNOS 


24.— Public     exercises 
In    k°|^JS^  Michael    Anagnos.    widely 
known    as   Director  of   the   Perkins   In- 
stitution   for    the    Blind,    who    died    re- 
cently In  Roumanla,    were  held  In  Tre- 
mont  Temple  today  and  attended   by  a 
large    number    of    friend3    of    the    edu- 
cator.      Among     those      .present      were 
President  lOliot,   of  Harvard  University 
Gov.     Guild    and    Gen.     Francis    Henry 
Appleton,   President   of  Perkins   Institu- 
tion.    The     oration     was    delivered     by 
Prank    B.   Sanborn,    of   Concord.    Mass 
a    friend    of    Mr.    Anagrnos.  "j 

BOSTON    DALLY    ADVERTISER, 


MICHAEL,   ANAGNOS, 

For  whom  memorial  services  were  held  at 

Tremont    Temple    yesterday. 


Distinguished  Company  at 

Tremont  Temple  Honors 

Educator 


A  distinguished  company  met  at  Tre- 
mont Temple  yesterday  afternoon  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Michael  An- 
agnos, the  well  known  Greco-American 
educator  and  philanthropist,  who,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Howe,  was  for  30  years  the 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts    School    for    the    Blind. 

On  the  platform  were  General  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  institution;  Governor 
Guild,  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Amory  I.  Lawrence,  the 
vice-president;  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  the 
treasurer;  Bishop  Lawrence,  Hon.  John 
Parmenides,  the  Greek  consul  In  Bos- 
ton; Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Edwin  E.  Allen, 
superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  Blind;  John  F.  Bledso,  super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  School  for 
Blind;  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer,  and 
many    others. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  sent  a  tele- 
gram   of   regret    at   inability    to    attend. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  P.  R. 
Frothingham,  and  addresses  were  made 
by  Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr..  Mayor 
John  F.  Fitzgerald.  Frank  B.  Sanborn 
of  Concord,  Bishop  Lawrence,  Dr.  Irving 
Manatt  of  Brown  University.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  read  a  poem  written  for 
the  occasion  and  the  Rev.  Nestor  Sou- 
slides    pronounced    the    benediction. 


OCTOBER   25.    190G 

MNOSiiiF 


IMPRESSIVE  SERVICES. 

AT  TREMONT  TEMPLE. 


Memory    of    Liberty    Loving    Greek 

Revered    by    Prominent    Residents 

of  City  and  State. 

The  memory  of  Michael  Anagnos,  who 
for  30  years  was  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  beautifully 
extolled  in  Tremont  Temple  yesterday 
afternoon  where  friends  of  the  revered 
Greek  assembled  in  large  numbers  to 
praise  the  great  work  and  the  beloved 
character  of  this  talented  and  most  useful 
man.  City  and  state  were  represented  in 
the  exercises,  and  distinguished  men  were 
seen  on  the  temple  stage  and  in  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  stage  was  decorated  beautifully  with 
flowers,  mostly  arranged  and  contributed 
by  the  blind  scholars  of  the  city  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Perkins  Institute.  A  large 
portrait  of  Mr.  Anagnos  was  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  the  stage.  It  was  wreathed 
in  laurel.  At  the  bottom  was  a  large 
wreath  contributed  by  the  Greek  orthodox 
community  of  Lowell,  which  was  also  rep- 
resented by  a  delegation.  Adorning  the 
reading  desk  was  a  wreath  contributed  by 
the  Greeks  of  Boston.  Another  wreath 
was  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parmerides, 
the  Greek  consul. 

On  the  stage  were  Gov.  Guild,  Mayor 
Fitzgerald,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  sat 
next  to  Gov.  Guild;  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  Bishop  Lawrence,  Rev.  Paul  R. 
Frothingham,  Frank  Sanborn  and  Gen. 
Frances  H.  Appleton. 

In  the  choir  were  members  of  the  school 
orchestra,  which  played  Chopin's  funeral 
march,  and  sang  "Their  sua  shall  no  more 
go   down,"    by   Tuckerman. 


Mr.  Appleton,  who  is  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, presided  over  the  exercises,  greeting 
the  audience  in  a  few  well  chosen  words. 
He  introduced  Gov.  Guild,  who  said: 
"It  is  a  privilege  to  commemorate  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  the  services 
of  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men.  We  meet 
here  with  sorrow  yet  not  without  exulta- 
tion. We  exult  that  this  life  was  so 
nobly  lived  within  the  borders  and  for  the 
services  of  this  Commonwealth.  This 
year  the  Commonwealth  has  extended  the 
work  among  the  blind  children  to  include 
work  among  the  adult  blind  to  make 
useful  citizens.  Helen  Keller,  his  pup:', 
is  now  a  state  officer.  As  chief  executive 
of  the  Commonwealth  I  add  its  greeting 
to  this  memorial.  The  name  of  Michael 
Anagnos  belongs  to  Greece,  his  fame  to 
the  United  States,  and  his  service  to  hu- 
manity." 


Mayor    Fitzgerald    extended      the      warm 
sympathy  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
ink  B.   Sanborn  said: 
"My  subject  today  is  'Successors  in  Suc- 
and  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  point  to 
better    instance    than    the    work    begun 
I    on  and  finished  by  Dr.   Howe   and' 
n    so    unlike    in    all    but 
Dr.  Howe  was  a  man  or  genius, 
1      epigram  says  of  'generaliz- 
ing from  a  single  instance,'  and  of  follow- 
ing up  his  theory  with  a  practical  method 
of  working  it  out. 


"He  also  had  acquired  a  general  experi- 
ence, by  serving  for  years,  and  in  varied 
positions,  in  the  world-movement  known 
as  the  Greek  Revolution. 

"Mr.  Anagnos  has  no  such  genius  and 
no  equivalent  experience.  But  he  was 
one  of  a  frugal  and  highly  organized  race, 
which  takes  to  general  culture  as  neither 
1  he  American  nor  the  ordinary  English- 
man readily  does;  and,  belonging  to  a 
small  nation,  still  held  in  leading-strings 
by  the  pragmatical  Great  Powers,  he  was 
not  compelled  to  follow  where  the  bias  of 
a  great  nation  should  fatally  carry  him." 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose  son-in-law 
Mr.  Anagnos  was,  and  who  is  87,  read  her 
poem  in  a  clear  voice,  1  eing  easily  the 
most  striking  figure  in  the  audience,  and 
saying: 

Vainly   we   listen   for   his   tread. 

Returning    from    a    distant    shore. 
Here,    where   his    fruitful   days   were   sped, 

The  friend  beloved  is  seen  no  more. 


came 


Truly,    it    waa    a    gracious    gift 
That    Greece    vouchsafed    us,    when    he 

T.'ith    buoyant    step   and    heart    alight 
To   win   an   enviable   fame. 

The  oracles  of   Helles   old. 
The  dream   of  glories  yet  to  be 

Had    taught   his    spirit,  'frank   and    bold. 
The  price  and  worth  of  liberty. 

He    entered    where    a    champion    crowned 
His    noble    conquests    still    pursued, 

For   him    the    clarion   blast   did   pound 
That    stirred    the    elder    Hero's    blood. 

Where    souls    in    shadows    dim    abode 
TJngladdened    by    the    light    of    day, 

His    tutelary    guidance    showed 
The  light  of  Truth's  all  conquering  ray; 

For  they  should  know  the  world  so  fair. 
Its    record    brave,     its    wondrous    plan. 

And,  though  despoiled  of  Nature,  share 
The    great    inheritance    of    man. 


Oh!  friends  who  gather  in  the  class 
The   welcome   word    to   hear   and    tell, 

Take  with  you,  as  you  onward  pass, 
The    thought    of    him    who    loved    you    well. 

That  love  which  doth  all  ills  redeem, 
Which    seals   man's    noblest    promise    true, 

The    prophet's    pledge,    the    poet's    dream, 
Be   that   his   legacy   to   you. 


Following  was  an  address  by  Bishop 
Lawrence,  who  said: 

"Others  can  speak  more  intelligently  than 
I  of  his  great  qualities  as  an  educator  and 
administrator.  It  is  enough  to  compare 
the  conditions  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
after  its  great  originator  and  leader  had 
handed  to  Mr.  Anagnos  tho  reins  of  ad- 
ministration, to  appreciate  what  his  crea- 
tive power  and  painstaking  care  has  ac- 
complished. 

"The  kindergarten  is  his  monument. 
The  most  interesting  study,  however,  is 
not  of  men  and  women  in  the  mass,  but  as 
individuals.  Martyrs,  charity  workers, 
and  upbuilders  of  the  institution  have  very 
little  interest  as  we  group  them  together, 
but  each  studied  by  himself  reveals  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  temperament,  char- 
acter and  work." 


The  exercises  closed  with  aa  organ 
sonata  by  David  Wood,  musical  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Nestor  Sou- 
slides. 

The  printed  programme  Included  a  poern 
entitled   "Michael  Anagnos,"    by   Laura  E. 
Richards.      Telegrams  of  regret  were  r 
from    Pres.    Eliot,    and    H.    S.    Rogers    of 
New  London. 


- 


*•* 


Boston  4pailir  (Ifofoe. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCT  24.  1906. 


OF  MICHA 


Men,  Women  and  Children  of  Boston 
Pay  Their  Tributes. 

"Shepherd  of  Sightless  Floe  k,"  Says 
Mayor  Fitzgerald. 


THE    LATE    MICHAEL    ANAGNOS, 
Who  wis  Secretary  of  the  Perkins  I  stitution    and    Massachusetts    School 

for  the   Blind. 


The-  memory  of  Michael  Anagnos,  di- 
rector of  the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind,  sit- 
uated at  South  Boston,  was  honored  by 
a  great  company  of  sympathetic,  grate* 
ful  and  admiring  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren this  afternoon  at  Tremont  temple. 
Mr  Anagnos  was  di-ector  of  the 
famous  institution  for  the  blind  30 
years,  and  died  June  29,  ibo6,  in  Turn- 
Severin,    Roumania. 

Today's  memorial  exercises  were  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  institution  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life  work.  Gen 
Francis  Henry  Appleton  presided.  The 
program  opened  with  prayer  by  Kev 
Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  pastor  of 
the  Arlington-st  church,  after  which 
Chopin's  luneral  march  was  played  by 
the  school  orchestra.  Then  a  greeting 
was  spoken  by  Gen  Appleton.  'a>he  re- 
sponse was  given  by  Gov  Guild. 

Next  came  an  address  by  Frank  B. 
oanborn.  This  was  followed  by  a 
poem  by  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose 
late  husband,  Dr  Howe,  did  a  great 
work  for  the  Perkins  institution  in  its 
early  years.  Prof  J.  Irving  Manatt  of 
Brown  university  then  gave  an  address, 
followed  by  a  chorus  of  female  voices 
singing  "Their  Sun  Shall  Not  Go 
Dov.ri." 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  spoke  of  the  life  and 
services  of  Mr  Anagnos,  saying: 

"The  life  of  Michael  Anagnos,  divid- 
ing itself  into  distinct  periods,  offers 
two  noble  figures  to  our  stuly  and  emu- 
lation—the Greek  patriot  and  the  Amer- 
ican teacher.  A  Boston  gentleman,  him- 
self zealous  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Greeks,  found  him  a  youth  in  his  native 
land,  consecrating  his  young  ardor  to 
the  high  cause  of  political  liberty. 
Their  acquaintance  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, and  thus,  by  what  may  ^fm  a 
happy  accident,  our  country  gained  one 
more  immigrant  destined  to  a  career  of 
distinguished  usefulness.  In  tills  land 
of  opportunity  the  fervor  of  his  aspir- 
ing manhood  ran  in  new  channels,  and 
when  the  time  came  to  select  a  suc- 
cessor to  Dr  Howe,  no  one  seemed  more 
fit  than  young  Anagnos  to  direct  the 
great  institution  which  has  so  !ong  ad- 
vertised and  extended  the  fair  credit 
of  our  city. 

"I  have  said  that  this  may  seem  ac- 
cidental, but  in  the  deeper  sense  there 
was  little  that  was  accidental  in  our 
friend's  career.  It  was  no  accident  that 
Anagnos,  with  his  generous  nature, 
should  give  his  powers  to  the  cause  of 
his  oppressed  fellow-Greeks.  It  was  no 
accident  that  a  promising  scholar  and 
journalist  should  attract  the  attention 
of  an  educated  American  sympathizer. 
It  was  no  accident  that  this  lover  of 
freedom  should  be  drawn  to  the  home 
of  liberty,  which  has  opened  its  arms, 
before  and  since,  to  Lafayette  and  Kos- 
ciusko, to  Kossuth  and  Davitt,  to  John 
Bums  and  Henry  George  and  other  lib- 
erators from  many  lands.  It  was  no 
accident  that  the  hands  which  had 
striven  to  release  fettered  limbs  should 
feel  themselves  well  occupied  loosening 
the  bandages  on  sightless  eyes.  The 
patriot  and  the  teacher  in  this  man,  as 
in  so  many  others,  blended  naturally, 
and  I  do  not  know  which  is  his  higher 
title  to  esteem. 

"Forty  years  of  life  in  Boston  did  not 
cause  Anagnos  to  cease  to  be  a  Greek. 
Although  his  fellow-countrymen  here 
were  few,  he  identfied  himself  with  their 
interests  and  stood  frankly,  but  not 
obtrusively,  before  the  community  as 
a  representative  of  a  minor  people.  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  be  a  hvpenateu 
American  if  to  escape  that  reproach 
meant  ceasing  to  remember  the  country 
of  his  origin.  It  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  the  pretensions  of  later  races 
led  him  to  forget  that  he  was  a  kinsman 
of  Socrates  and  Alexander,  a  descendant 
of  those  matchless  nations  which  over 
2000  years  ago  raised  civilization  to  its 
acme  hi  the  capital  of  Attica. 

"In  one  respect,  however,  this  modern 
Greek  rejected  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients.  The  old  Spartans  exposed  their 
puny  infants  on  Mt  Tavgetus.  Our  mod- 
em Athens  has  kc  cradle  for  the  frail- 
est of  these  castaways,  realizing  that  in 
•'"  least  of  their  helpless  bodies  there 
abides  a.  glowing  sottf,  and  justly  fear- 
;hg  the  wrath  of  Heaven  that  should 
follow  the  sacrifice  of  that  priceless 
jewel. 

"It  is  in  this  character  that  we  know 
Michael  Anagnas  best,  not  as  a  mountain 
rebel,  but  as  the  shepherd  of  the  sight- 
less flock  who  are  his  chief  mourners  to- 
day. The  statesman  and  the  soldier 
lhay  well  envy  this  private  citizen  his 
wreath  of  tribute— the  love  of  the  afflict- 
ed an.ong  whom  he  walked,  imparting 
strength,  renewing  hope,  devising  prac- 
tical heips— in  a  word,  maintaining 
worthily  the  traditions  of  that  greal 
school  for  the  blind  in  which  modern 
science  and  Christian  charity  all  but  du- 
pli(  ate  the  sweetest  miracles  of  the 
Galilean." 

The  last  address  was  by  Rt  Rev  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Massachusetts.  Aft  organ  selection 
played  by  David  Wood,  musical  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  school  for  the 
blind,  and  the  benediction  by  Rev  Nes- 
tor Souslides  cios2d  the  exercises. 

The  last  stanza  of  a  poem  by   Laura 
i  E.     Richards    which    wasprinted    on    the 
program  follows: 


Hand  in  hand.  O  lister  nations. 

Mourn  tbp  valiant  dead. 
Hand  in  hand  the  laurel  twine  ye 

For  tliis  sIlMIt  head. 
And.  0  children    for  whose  service 

All   Lis  life  W8S  spent. 
In  \  our  loviii','  b'  arts  lie  builded 

High  h!s  moiiuin  »nt! 


l0jsrton  lailg  (Slofe. 

THURSDAY,  OCT  25,  1906. 

HUMANITY" 

Wonderful    Work   of 
Michael  Anagnos. 


Memorial  Services  in  His 
Honor  Are  Held. 


Distinguished     Men    and 
Women  There. 


Nearly  2000  people,  including  Gov 
Guild,  Mayor  Fitzgerald.  Mrs  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  joined  in  memorial  exercises 
in  honor  of  Michael  Anagnos,  long  di- 
rector of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind,  yes- 
terday in  Tremont  temple.  The  com- 
pany also  included  many  students  and 
graduates  of  the  institution. 

Michael  Anagnos  was  director  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  30  years,  suc- 
ceeding Dr  Howe,  husband  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  died  June  29,  1906,  in 
Turn-Severin,    Roumania. 

Gen  Francis  Henry  Appleton  pre- 
sided. Seated  on  the  platform  at  the 
chairman's  right  were  Gov  Guild,  Mrs 
Howe,  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  Rt  Rev  Wil- 
liam  Lawrence,  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mrs  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  daughter  of  Mrs  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  At  the  chairman's  left  were 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Rev  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham  and  Prof  J.  Irving 
Manatt,  professor  of  Greek  at  Brown 
university.  In  the  audience  were  John 
Howe  Hall  and  Caroline  Minturn  Hall, 
nephew  and  niece  of  Mr  Anagnos. 

The  program  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev  Mr  Frothingham  of  the  Arling- 
ton-st  church,  who  thanked  God  for  the 
life  of  the  man  honored  by  the  gather- 
ing, spent  in  bringing  to  those  in  dark- 
ness the  knowledge  of  the  beautiful, 
good  and  true,  making  "them  sing  for 
joy. 

The  school  orchestra,  stationed  in  the 
organ  balcony,  played  effectively  Chop- 
in's funeral  march.  , 
Gen  Appleton,  as  president  of  the  cor- 
pora t.ion  of  the  Perkins  institution,  wel- 
comed the  company. 

Gov  Guild  gave  the  response.  He  said 
it  was  a  privilege  to  participate  in  ex- 
ercises honoring  the  memory  of  one 
whose  life  work  was  devoted  to  the 
good  of  humanity.  He  said  he  knew 
Mr  Anagnos,  both  officially  and  per- 
sonally, and  had  seen  him  at  his  work 
with  the  blind  children,  with  whom  he 
showed  a  patience  almost  divine. 

The  governor  said  the  state  was  now 
doing  more  than  to  educate  the  blind. 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  came  to  the 
Perkins  institution  blind,  deaf,  dumb, 
useless  and  apparently  hopeless,  now 
as  a  woman  useful  to  the  community 
sat  on  a  state  board  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  un- 
fortunate in  Massachusetts. 

In  closing  his  short  speech,  Gov  Guild 
said:  "Michael  Anagnos'  name  belongs 
to  Greece;  his  fame  illumines  Massa- 
chusetts; but  his  service  belongs  to 
humanity." 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  spoke,  representing 
the  city.  He  told  of  the  life  of  Anag- 
nos as  a  Greek  patriot  and  an  American 
teacher,  and  characterized  him  as  the 
shepherd  of  a  sightless  flock. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  made  an  address  in 
which  he  said  the  fame  of  Mr  Anagnos 
and  Dr  Howe  was  inseparably  linked  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion. 

The  soeaker  said  he  had  seen  many 
institutions  conducted  by  many  men, 
but  he  had  never  known  one  conducted 


so  successfully  as  tins  one  was  carried 

on   i  \    these  two  n,  " 

Id  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 

established      by     Anagnos     at     Jamaica 

'lain  was  the  best  Institution  -S?  the" 
kind  known  to  him  in  the  world 

Aft.r  a  selection  on  the  onran  bv 
David  Wood,  musical  director  "of  the 
Pennsylvania  school  for  the  blind  a 
poetic  tribute  to  Mr  Anagnos  was  read 
by  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Ho 

Bishop  Lawrence  said  lie  could  not 
refrain  from  reminding  the  audience 
that  wherever  we  find  a  man  doing-  a 
great,  normal,  useful  work,  we  find  be- 
,  hind  him  the  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment and  help  of  a  woman.  Back  of 
Dr  Howe  was  Mrs  Howe,   and   hack  of 

wi,An£fn0K.  was  0}e  daughter  of  them 
both  The  bishop  then  read  his  atidress 
dealing  with  the  personality  of  Mr 
Anagnos. 

Prof  Manatt  said  that  Michael  Anag- 
nos was  of  such  absolute  integrity,  so 
devoted  to  the  practice  and  pursuit  of 
truth  that  If  there  was  any  more  honest 

m^V  ,'*.  "^ou,d   take  a  modern   Diogenes 
with  his  lantern  to  find  him. 

A  chorus  of  young  women  pupils  of 
the  school,  gowned  in  white.  In  the  left 
balcony  near  the  stage,  sang  beautifully 
Their  Sun  Shall  No  More  Go  Down  >' 
after  w'hich  Rev  Nestor  Souslides  pro- 
nounced  a  benediction  In  Greek. 
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TRIBUTE   PAID   ANAGNOS 

IN  A   MEMORIAL   SERVICE 


Life  of  Friend  of  the  Blind   Is  Recalled  by 
Tremont  Temple  Speakers. 


THE    LATE    MICHAEL 
Whose  Memory  Was  Honored  at  Tre 

A  distinguished  assembly  was  pres- 
ent in  Tremont  Temple,  this  after- 
noon, at  the  memorial  exercises  for 
the  late  Michael  Anagnos,  for  30  years 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  who  died 
last  summer  while  abroad. 

The  exercises  were  held  tinder  the 
auspices  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  170  pupils  of  th  school  were  pres. 
ent.  The  salesroom  of  the  school  on 
Boylston  street,  the  workshop  at 
South  Boston  and  all  the  school  con- 
nected with  the  institution  were 
closed  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Mu- 
sic was  furnished  by  the  school  or- 
chestra, comoosed  of  blind  musicians, 


ANAGNOS, 
mont   Temple    Exercises. 


and  the  school  chorus,  consisting  of 
blind  girls.  The  pipe  organ  was 
played  by  David  Wood,  the  famous 
blind  musical  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Blind  and  or- 
ganist of  the  Russell  Conwell  Church 
at  Philadelphia. 

At  the  rear  of  the  stage  was  a  three- 
quarter  portrait   in  oil  of  Mr.   Anagnos 
surrounded  by  laurel,  and  »£-&£?%& 
can    B«^   with  palms  and   Ameri- 
can   Beauty    roses.      Among    the    truest* 
upon     the    platform     were    Gov      Guild 
Pres  dent  Fliot  of  Harvard,  Mayor  Fiz 
aVdvl  ,   E'    Allen'    superintendent 

ohnF    ffiVanla  Sch?01  for  the  mi"d 
MnAifArT BIo?soe-    superintendent  of  the 

En.ivott       r"0?1   for  the  blmd  =  William 
lnVti  nH™?  S  treasurer   of   the   Perkins 

man    of    ?h      «me.s    J-     Storrow'     chair- 
man   of    the    Boston    school    committee- 


\  the  Hon.  John  Parmenides,  the  ureeic 
consul;  Rabbi  Fleischer,  Amory  I  Law- 
rence, vice-president  of  the  corporation; 
and  G.  H.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  board 
or  education. 

Poem  by  Mrs  .Howe. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Frank  B. 
Sanborn  of  Concord,  Gen.  Francis  H. 
Appleton,  Gov.  Guild,  Bishop  William 
Lawrence  and  Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt  of 
i  Brown  University.  A  poem  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Each  souvenir  programme  of  ihe  ex- 
ercises contained  a  rare  photogravure 
of  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  a  poem.  "In  Me- 
moriam."  by  Laura  E.  Richards. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  said  in  part: 

"The  life  of  Michael  Anagnos,  dividing 
itself  into  distinct  periods,  offers  two 
noble  figures  to  our  study  and  emula- 
tion—the Greek  patriot  and  the  Ameri- 
can teacher.  A  Boston  gentleman,  him- 
self zealous  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Greeks,  found  him  a  youth  in  his  native 
land,  consecrating  his  young  ardor  to 
the  high  cause  of  political  liberty.  Their 
acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship, 
and  thus,  by  what  may  seem  a  happy 
accident,  our  country  gained  one  more 
immigrant  destined  to  a  career  of  dis- 
tinguished usefulness.  In  this  land  of 
opportunity  the  fervor  of  his  aspirin -» 
manhood  ran  in  new  channels,  and  when 
the  time  came  to  select  a  successor  to 
Dr.  Howe  no  one  seemed  more  fit  than 
young  Anagnos  to  direct  the  great  in- 
stitution which  has  so  long  advertised 
and  extended  the  fair  credit  of  our  city. 

"I  have  said  that  this  may  seem  ac- 
cidental, but  in  the  deeper  sense  there 
was  little  that  was  accidental  in  our 
friend's  career.  It  was  no  accident  that 
Anagnos,  with  his  generous  nature, 
should  give  his  powers  to  the  cause  of 
his  oppressed  fellow-Greeks.  It  was 
no  accident  that  a  promising  scholar 
and  journalist  should  attract  the  at- 
tention of  an  educated  American  sym- 
pathizer. 

"It  was  no  accident  that  this  lover 
of  freedom  should  be,  drawn  to  the 
home  of  liberty,  which  has  opened  its 
arms,  before  and  since,  to  Lafayette 
and  Kosciusko,  to  Kossuth  and  Davitt. 
to  John  Burns  and  Henry  George  and 
other  liberators  from  many  lands. 

Was  Not  Ashamed. 

"It  was  no  accident  that  the  hands 
which  had  striven  to  release  fettered 
limbs  should  feel  themselves  well  occu- 
pied loosening  the  bandages  on  sight- 
less eyes.  The  patriot  and  the  teacher 
in  this  man,  as  in  so  many  ethers, 
blended  naturally,  and  I  do  not  know 
which  is  his  higher  title  to  esteem. 

"Forty  years  of  life  in  Boston  did  not 
cause  Anagnos  to  cease  to  be  a  Greek. 
Although  his  fellow-countrymen  here 
were  few.  he  identified  himself  with 
their  interests  and  stood  frankly,  but 
not  obtrusively,  before  the  community 
as  a  representative  of  a  minor  people. 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  be  a  hyphe- 
nated American,  if  to  escape  that  re- 
proach meant  ceasing  to  remember  the  ' 
country  of  his  orlg>i. 

"It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
pretensions  of  later  races  led  him  to 
forget  that  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Socra- 
tes and  Alexander,  a  descendant  of 
those  matchless  nations  which  over  2000 
years  ago  raised  civilization  to  its  acme 
in  the  capital  of  Attica. 

"In  one  respect,  however,  this  modern 
Greek  rejected  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients. The  old  Spartans  exposed  their 
puny  infants  on  Mt.  Taygetus.  Our 
irodern  Athens  has  its  cradle  for  the 
frailest  of  these  castaways,  realizing 
that  in  the  least  of  their  helpless  bodies 
there  abides  a  glowing  soul  and  justly 
fearing  the  wrath  Qf  heaven  that  should 
follow  the  sacrifice  of  that  priceless 
jewel. 

"It  is  in  this  character  that  we  know 
Michaej  Anagnos  best— not  as  a  moun- 
tain rebel  but  as  the  shepherd  of  the 
sightless  ftgrrk  who  are  his  chief  mourn- 
ers today.  Xhe  statesman  and  the  sol- 
dier may  welienvy  this  private  citizen 
his  wreath  of  tribute— the  love  of  the 
afflicted  amqintr  whom  he  walked,  im- 
parting strength,  renewing  hope,  devis- 
ing practical  helps— in  a  word,  maintain- 
ing worthily  the  traditions  of  that  great 
school  for  the  blind  in  which  modern 
ence  and  Christian  charity  all  but 
duplicate  the  .sweetest  miracle  of  the 
Galilean." 

Bishop  Lawrence  Speaks. 
Bishop  Lawrence  said   in   part: 
"The   name  of  Mr.  Anagnos  has  not 
been  spread   in   great  headlines  before 
the    people,    but    it    is    treasured    in    the 
hearts   of   thousands  of   the   blind,   and 
many      thousands      o      fthelr      frli 
throughout    the   land,   and    thli 
him   th   erichest   rev. 

"The  kindergarten   Is  hi.<  monument. 
The    most    interesting    study,    how. 
is  not  of  men  a  nen  in  the  mass, 

bui    as    individuals.      Martyrs, 
worker      and    upbuildcrs    of    the    Insti- 
tution 

group  them  together,  but  each  stu 
by   i  pei  ullar  qu 

tleH    of     t.  ni,    character    and 
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"Who  would  have  thought  that  the 
young  Greek,  born  in  the  valleys  of 
Thessaly,  educated  in  the  literature  of 
Greek  and  other  languages,  saturated 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  university, 
would  have  become  the'  sympathetic 
friend  of  the  little  blind  children  of 
Puritan  Massachusetts,  the  head  of  a 
great  New  England  educational  institu- 
tion and  the  man  to  plead  successfully 

with  Yankee  legislators  for  aid  in  hlB 
work.    Yet  so  it  transpired. 

"There  was  one  quality  in  Mr.  Anag- 
nos which  Dr.  Howe  immediately  recog- 
nized as  of  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own; 
a  love  of  freedom.  For  that  Mr.  Anag- 
nos has  written,  worked  and  suffered. 
When,  therefore,  he  came  to  this  land 
he  came  to  his  own.  Freed  from  the 
fret  of  political  bonds  his  spirit  was  at 
liberty  to  give  himself  without  check 
to  the  work  that  was  before  him. 

"We  Americans  are  perhaps  too  ready 
in  these  days  to  note  the  dubious  quali- 
ties of  those  who  come  to  our  shores, 
and  not  to  recognize  the  possible  con- 
tributions that  they  make.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, in  landing  upon  this  shore, 
brought  with  him  an  inheritance  of 
temper  and  form  of  culture  with  which 
we  were  unfamiliar.  He  had,  how- 
ever, that  personality,  strength  of  char- 
acter and  self-reliance  which  enabled 
him,  while  learning  from  us,  and 
adapting  himself  to  our  conditions,  to 
force  into  our  institutions  something 
which  they  had  not,  and  which  gave 
them  variety  and  wealth. 

Valuable  Quality. 

Among  other  qualities  the  most  marked 
was  his  perpetual  exuberance,  his  per- 
ennial youth;  it  seemed  to  burst  from 
him  in  his  whole  action,  his  voice.  You 
could  feel  it  in  his  finger  tips;  it  showed 
itself  in  his  vivid  and  perhaps  florid 
language.  Who 'knows  how  valuable  that 
quality  was  to  him  in  enabling  him  to 
strike  through  the  blindness  into  the 
very  hearts  of  his  scholars;  to  reach 
their  intelligence  to  kindle  their  spiritual 
forces  and  to  give  nerve  and  vitality 
to  their  active  senses. 

"It  was  this  personal  quality  that 
made  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Kin- 
dergarten more  than  institutional — they 
were  the  living  expression  of  thought, 
life  and  sacrifice,  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Anagnos  who,  with  his  loyal  teachers 
and  helpers,  received  the  newcomer 
with  sympathy  and  led  him  into  the 
large   family   with    love   and   confidence. 

"Thus  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  it 
all:  the  conclusion  that  in  every  useful 
life  the  best  and  richest  gift  is  not  in 
administration,  organization  or  endow- 
ment, but  in  the  life  and  character  which 
pours  out  of  its  spiritual  wealth  its  in- 
spiration, blessing  and  comfort;  to 
others." 
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FRANK    B.    SANBORN     READING    MEMORIAL    ADDRESS    AT    TREMONT    TEMPLE. 


ruth  juxia.  wAieo  nowr,. 


Great  Benefactor  of  Blind 

Subject  of  High  Eulogy 

in  Prose  and  Verse. 


Tremont     Temple    Filled 

with  Those  Who  Gladly 

Honored  His  Memory. 


A  unique  and  distinguished  assembly 
at  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon 
honored  the  memory  of  Michael  Anag- 
nos,  for  30  years  the  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston,  who  died  suddenly  last 
summer  while  on  a  visit  to  Roumania. 

The    audience    was    made    up    of    the 
blind,  who  came  out  of  gratitude  to  one 
of      their     foremost      sympathizers ;      of 
Greeks,    who    came    to    honor    a    famous 
countryman,  and  of  distinguished  repre- 
I  sentatives       of       philanthropy,       letters, 
church    and    state,    who    made    common 
tribute    to    the    high    attainments    of    a 
noted    friend   and   citizen.     Mayor   Fitz- 
gerald,   Gov.    Guild,    Bishop    Lawrence, 
Frank   B.    Sanborn   and   Prof.   J.    Irving 
Manatt  of  Brown  University  were  among 
the  speakers,   and   an  original  poem  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  read  by  the  ven- 
erable woman  herself,  was  the  crowning 


Poem  R  ead  by  Julia  Ward  Howe 
in  Honor  of  Michael  Anagnos. 


TMOTQ     BY   HOIMAN 

The  Graceful  Sentences  of  the 
Head  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts, 
Spoken  in  Praise  of  the  Greek  Patriot 
Who  Benefited  Boston  by  His  Work, 
Were  in  Keeping  with  the  Sentiments 
of  the  Hundreds  of  People  Who  Heard 
Them. 

event  of  the  programme. 
>  The  exercises  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  170  pupils  of  the  school  were  pres- 
ent. The  salesroom  of  the  school  on 
Boylston  street,  the  workshop  at 
South  Boston  and  all  the  school  con- 
nected with  the  institution  were 
closed  In  honor  of  the  occasion.  Mu- 
sic was  furnished  by  the  school  or- 
chestra, composed  of  blind  musicians, 


Vainly  we  listen  for  his  tread. 

Returning  from  a  distant  shore. 
Here,  where  his  fruitful  days  were  sped. 

The  friend  beloved  is  seen  no  more. 

Truly,  it  was  a  gracious  gift 

That  Greece  vouchsafed  us,  when  he  came 
With  buoyant  step  and  heart  alight 

To  win  an  enviable  fame. 

The  oracles  of  Hellas  old. 

The  dream  of  glories  yet  to  be 

Had  taught  his  spirit,  frank  and  bold, 
The  price  and  worth  of  liberty. 

He  entered  where  a  champion  crowned 
His  noble  conquests  still  pursued, 

For  him  the  clarion  blast  did  sound 
That  stirred  the  elder  Hero's  blood. 

Where  souls  in  shadows  dim  abode 
Ungladdened  by  the  light  of  day, 

His  tutelary  guidance  showed 

The  light  of  Truth's  all  conquering  ray; 

For  they  should  know  the  world  so  fair. 

Its  record  brave,  its  wondrous  plan. 
And.  though  despoiled  of  Nature,  share 

The  great  Inheritance  of  man. 

On!  friends  who  gather  in  the  class 
The  welcome  word  to  hear  and  tell, 

Take  with  you,  as  you  onward  pass 

The  thought  of  him  who  loved  you  well. 

That  love  which  doth  all  Ills  redeem. 

Which  seals  man's  noblest  promise  true, 

The  prophet's  pledge,  the  poet's  dream 
Be  that  his  legacy  to  you. 


and  the  school  chorus^  consisting  of 
blind  girls.  The  pipe  organ  was 
played  by  David  Wood,  the  blind  mu- 
sical director  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind  and  organist  of  the  Russell 
Conwell  Church  at  Philadelphia. 

Upon  the  stage  was  a  three-quarter 
portrait  in  oil  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  sur- 
rounded by  laurel,  and  the  platform  was 
lavishly  decked  with  palms  and  American 
Beauty  roses.  Among  the  guests  upon 
the    platform    were    Gov.    Guild,    Mayor 


r  J 
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N^  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Ed- 
win ,E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind; 
John  F.  Blodsoe,  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  ;  William 
Endicott,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Perkins 
Institution ;  the  Hon.  John  Parmenides, 
the  GreeK  consul ;  Amory  I.  Lawrence, 
vice-president  of  the  corporation  ;  G.  H. 
Martin,  secretary  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt  of 
Brown  University. 

Each  souvenir  programme  of  l.he  ex- 
ercises contained  a  rare  photogravure 
of  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  a  poem.  "In  Me- 
moriam,"  by  Laura  E.  Richards. 

Mayor  and   Governor  Spoke. 

Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  president  of! 
the  corporation,  who  presided,  introduced 
Gov.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  who  said : 

"It  is  a  privilege  to  commemorate  the 
services  of  one  who  loves  his  fellow- 
men.  Whatever  he  did  was  done  well.  I 
do  not  know  that  anything  could  make 
him  happier  than  what  he  must  now| 
know — thj  crowning  glory  of  his  labors 
— that  the  commonwealth  this  year  has 
gone  further  than  the  instruction  ofi 
blind  children,  and  now  purposes  to  eduJ 
cate  and  make  into  useful  citizens  the 
adult  blind. 

"The  noble  woman  who  came  to  his 
care.  Helen  Keller,  able,  intelligent,  use- 
ful, valuable  to  the  community,  sits  upon 
a  state  commission  as  a  state  officer, 
that  her  help  and  her  wisdom  may  aid 
u.e  commonwealth  in  its  education  of 
the  unfortunate  who  are  committed  to  its 
care. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  was  the  next  speaker, 
and  said,  in  part:     . 

"The  name  of  Michael  Anagnos  be- 
longs to  Greece,  the  fame  of  him  be- 
longs to  the  United  States,  but  his  ser- 
vice belongs  to  humanity." 

"It  was  no  accident  that  this  lover  | 
of  freedom  should  be  drawn  to  the 
home  of  liberty,  which  has  Opened  its 
arms,  before  and  since,  to  Lafayette 
and  Kosciusko,  to  Kossuth  and  Davitt. 
to  John  Burns  and  Henry  George  and 
Other  liberators  from  many  lands. 

Was  No';  Ashamed. 
"It  was  no  accident  that  the  hands 
which  had  striven  to  release  fettered 
limbs  should  feel  themselves  well  occu-  1 
pled  loosening  the  bandages  on  sight- 
less eyes-  The  patriot  and  the  teacher 
in  this  man,  as  in  so  many  ethers, 
blended  naturally,  and  I  do  not  know 
which  is  his  higher  title  to  esteem. 

"Forty  years  of  life  in  Boston  did  not 
'cause  Anagnos  to  cease  to  be  a  Greek. 
Although  his  fellow-countrymen  here 
were  few  he  identified  himself  with 
their  interests  and  stood  frankly,  but 
not  obtrusively,  before  the  community 
as  a  representative  of  a  minor  people. 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  be  a  hyphe- 
nated American,  if  to  escape  that  re- 
proach meant  ceasing  to  remember  the 
country  of  his  origin. 

"In  one  respect,  however,  this  modern 
Greek  rejected  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients. The  old  Spartans  exposed  their 
puny  infants  on  Mt.  Taygetus.  Our 
modern  Athens  has  its  cradle  for  the 
frailest  of  these  castaways,  realizing 
that  in  the  least  of  their  helpless  bodies 
there  abides  a  glowing  soul  and  .iustly 
fearing  the  wrath  qf  heaven  that  should 
'follow  the  sacrifice  of  'that  priceless 
jewel. 

"It  is  in  this  character  that  we  know 
Mk-haei    Anagnos  best— not   as   a   moun- 
tain   rebel    but    as    the    shepherd    of    the 
Sightless  fk»ck  who  are  his  chief  mourn- 
ers today.     The   statesman  and   the  sol- 
dier  may   well   envy  this  private  citizen 
his    wreath    of    tribute— the    love   of   the 
afflicted    amn>ng    whom    he    walked,    im- 
parting strength,   renewing   hope,   devis- 
ing practical  helps— in  a  word,  maintain- 
ing worthily  the  traditions  of  that  great 
I  school    for    the    blind   in    which    modern 
science    and    Christian    charity    all    but 
:  duplicate    the.    sweetest    miracle    of    the 
Galilean." 
F.  B.  Sanborn  the  Chief  Speaker. 
Frank     B.     Sanborn    of    Concord,     the 
chief  sp<  old  in  detail  Hi<>  story  of 

Dr.  Samuel  Ilowo  and  the  way  in  which 
he  became  acquainted  with  young  Anag- 
nos, then  a  Greek  student  at  Athens, 
who  afterward  became  his  secretary,  his 
son-in-law   and  finally  his  successor. 

"My  subject  today,"  said  Mr.  Sanborn,  I 
")s  'Succe:  iors  in  Success, '  and  we  shall  | 
find  it  hard  to  point  to  a  better  instance 
than  the  work  begun,  carried  on  and 
nnWli'-d  by  l>r.  Howe  and  his  son-in- 
law  men  so  unlike  In  all  but  results. 
Dr    Howe  was  a  man  of  genius,  capable, 

?8 '  the  epigram  .says  of  'generalizing 
rom  a  single.  Instance,'  and  of  following 
,,,.    hi      thi  ory    with   a    i  :    method 

of   working     it   out.     Hi 
cnjli  '  •   Dv  serving 

for  mil  In  vai  li  rt  po  iltlons,  in  the 

world  '    ■"      '  ' 

r,.v ..  Mr.    Anagn                        such 

„ell  inlvalent  experience.  But 

],,.    u.i  one   of   a    frugal   and    highly 

'..,,,,/    i  ikes    to    general 

piiltin  ■  '   tne 

pj:,;  lumin   readily   does;   and. 


Delonglng  to  a  small  nation,  still  neia 
in  leading-strings  by  the  pragmatical 
great  powers,  he  was  not  compelled  to 
follow  where  the  bias  of  a  great  nation 
should  fatally  carry  him. 

"His  first  initiative  of  success,  be- 
yond the  daily  routine  of  a  well-man- 
aged blind  school,  was  to  conceive  and 
put  in  practice  a  kindergarten.  With- 
out giving  in  to  the  slightly  senti- 
mental view  of  the  customary  kinder- 
garten in  this  country,  he  saw  what  an 
adjunct  It  could  be  made  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  the  beautiful  education  insti- 
tuted and  made  practical  by  Dr.  Howe 
for  the  blind.  He  perceived  also  how 
warmly  the  community,  and  especially 
good  women,  would  be  likely  to  en- 
courage such  ah  addition  to  the 
Perkins  Institution.  The  events  of  the 
past  20  years  prove  how  just  was  his 
forethought  in  both  these  vital  points. 
The  community,  responding  to  his  con- 
stant appeal,  has  now  built  up  an  es- 
tablishment at  Jamaica  Plain  which, 
in  its;  appointments  and  its  results, 
excels  any  example  of  the  kind  known 
to  me  in  the  world. 

"Mr.  Anagnos  claimed  no  credit  for 
instructing  the  blind  or  the  deaf,  any 
more  than  Dr.  Howe  did  for  his  ser- 
vices to  all  classes  of  the  unfortunate. 
They  were  above  the  petty  vanity  of 
craving  praise  for  acts  which  com- 
pelled praise  from  others.  They  made 
the  talents  of  their  pupils  known  for 
the  information  and  encouragement  of 
others,  not  for  glory  to  themselves.  But 
this  modesty  need  not  restrict  us  from 
giving  them  the  praise  due,  not  only 
from  those  directly  benefited  by  their 
toil  and  their  wisdom,  but  from  us  who 
saw  them  at  their  self-imposed  tasks. 
Death,  which  has  closed  their  beneficent 
activity,  has  released  us  from  the  re- 
straint imposed  by  their  modesty,  and 
now  allows  us  to  pay  those  tributes  to 
their  memory  which  the,  vain  and  the 
ungrateful  are  so  ready  to  withhold,  or 
to  ascribe  to  themselves." 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose  daugh- 
ter Julia  married  Mr.  Anagnos,  was  then 
introduced,  and  received  a  flattering 
reception.  In  a  low  but  clear  voice  she 
read  the  memorial  poem  which  she 
wrote  herself  and  which  was  listened  to 
with  greatest  attention. 

Professor  and  Bishop  There. 

Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, for  16  years  a  close  friend  of  I 
Mr.  Anagnos,  left  his  sick  bed  to  attend 
;he  exercises. 

"It  is  always  sunrise  somewhere  on 
;he  globe,  and  the  heroic  age  is  always 
Dresent  somewhere,"  he  said.  "Dr.  Howe 
was  born  into  it  here  in  Boston,  and  in 

rude  Epirus  Michael  Anagnos  was 
;radled  in  it.  One  can  but  feel  that  we 
lave  had  among  us  a  pair  of  Plutarch's 
men." 

Bishop  Lawrence  said  in  part : 
"The  name  of  Mr.  Anagnos  has  not 
been  spread  in  great  headlines  before 
the  people,  but  it  is  treasured  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  the  blind, 
and  many  thousands  of  their  friends 
throughout  the  land,  ana  this  was  to 
him  the  richest  reward. 

"The  kindergarten  is  his  monument. 
The  most  interesting  study,  however, 
Is  not  of  men  and  women  in  the  mass, 
but  as  individuals.  Martyrs,  charity 
workers  and  upbuilders  of  the  insti- 
tution have  very  little  interest  as  we 
group  them  together,  but  each  studied 
by  himself  revea,ls  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  temperament,  character  and 
work. 

"There  was  one  quality  in  Mr.  Anag- 
nos which  Dr.  Howe  immediately  recog- 
nized as  of  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own; 
a  love  of  freedom.  For  that  Mr.  Anag- 
nos had  written,  worked  and  suffered. 
When,  therefore,  he  came  to  this  land 
he  came  to  his  own.  Freed  from  the 
fret  of  political  bonds  his  spirit  was  at 
liberty  to  give  himself  without  check 
to  the  work  that  was  before  him. 

"We  Americans  are  perhaps  too  ready 
in  these  days  to  note  the  dubious  quali- 
ties of  those  who  came  to  our  shores, 
and  not  to  recognize  the  possible  con- 
tributions that  they  make.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, in  •  landing  upon  this  shore,, 
brought  with  him  an  inheritance  of 
temper  and  form  of  culture  with  which 
we  were  unfamiliar.  He  had,  how- 
ever, that  personality,  strength  of  char- 
acter and  self-reliance  which  enabled 
him,  while'  learning  from  us,  and 
adapting  himself  to  our  conditions,  to 
force  into  our  institutions  something 
which  they  had  not,  and  which  gave 
them  variety  and  wealth. 

Valuable  Quality. 

"Among  other  qualities  the  most'marked 
was  his  perpetual  exuberance,  his  per- 
ennial youth;  it  seemed  to  burst  from 
him  In  his  whole  action,  his  voice.  You 
could  feel  It  in  his  finger  tips;  it  showed 
itself  in  his  vivid  and  perhaps  florid 
language.  Who  knows  how  valuable  that 
quality  was  to  him  in  enabling  him  to 
strike  through  the  blindness  into  the 
very  hearts  of  his  scholars;  to  reach 
their  Intelligence,  to  kindle  their  spirit- 
ual forces  and  to  give  nerve  and  vi- 
tality to  their  active  senses. 


t  It  was  this  personal  quality  that 
made  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Kin- 
dergarten more  than  institutional— they 
iwere  the  living  expression  of  thought, 
;'(ife  and  sacrifice,  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Anagnos  who,  with  his  loyal  teachers 
-'and  helpers,  received  the  newcomer 
with  sympathy  and  led  him  into  the 
largj  family  with  love  and  confidence." 
The  Rev.  Nestor  Souslides  pronounced 
the  benediction.  
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Vainly  we  listen  for  his  tread. 
Returning  from  a  distant  shore. 

Here,  where  his  fruitful  days  were  sped, 
The  friend  beloved  is  seen  no  more. 

Truly,  it  was  a  gracious  gift 

That  Greece  vouchsafed  us,  when  he  came 
With  buoyant  step  and  heart  alight 

To  win  an  enviable  fame. 

The  oracles  of   Hellas   old, 

The  dream  of  glories  yet  to  be 
Had  taught  his  spirit,  frank  and  bold, 

The  price  and  worth  of  liberty. 

He  entered  where  a  champion  crowned 
His  noble  conquests  still  pursued, 

For  him  the  clarion  blast  did  sound 
That   stirred    the    elder  Hero's   blood. 

Where   souls    in   shadows   dim    abode 
Ungladdened  by  the  light  of  day, 

His   tutelary   guidance  showed 
The  light  of  Truth's  all  conquering  ray; 

For  they  should  know  the  world  so  fair. 
Its  record  brave,  its  wondrous  plan, 

And,  though  despoiled  of  Nature,  share 
The  great  inheritance  of  man. 

Oh!  friends  who  gather  in  the  class 
The  welcome  word  to  hear  and  tell, 

Take  with  you,  as  you  onward  pass, 

The  thought  of  him  who  loved  you  well. 

That  love  which  doth  all  ills  redeem, 

Which  seals  man's  noblest  promise  true, 
The  prophet's  pledge,  the  poet's  dream, 
Be  that  his  legacy  to  you. 

Julia  Ward  Howe 
A    cry    loud,    piercing   and    agonized,    is- 
sues from  a  very  unexpected  quarter,  the 
editorial    column     of    the    Oriental     Rug 
Home    Monthly,    which.    It    appears,    has 
reached    number    five    of   volume    one,    in 
this    city.      It    turns    the    tables    on    those 
Who  charge  that  the  enormous  output  of 
Oriental  rugs  indicates  fraud  somewhere, 
by   charging   that    this   unnatural   supply 
of  good,   bad  and  indifferent  lots  of  rugs 
from   the   Orient  is   due   to   a  great  extent 
to    the    irresistible    energy    of    American 
enterprise.     "The  Orient  left  alone  in  its 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  Occidental  rush 
after  dollars  could  never  imagine  to  pro- 
duce,   much    less    to    export,    such    a    tre- 
mendous  quantity  of   its  chief   industry," 
it  says.     "The  American  capitalist  estab- 
lished   factories    in     chief     centres,     sys- 
tematized   the    manufacture,    and    econo- 
mized   the    cost,    by    employing    boys    and 
girls   of    tender   age,    destroyed    the    local 
ideas  of  design  and  color  and  substituted 
his  or  his  customers'  Ideas  of  Occidental 
monstrosities,    gave     'rush-orders'-    to    his 
agents,    and    in    these    modern    ways    of 
'hustle'     grafted     the     Occidental    absurdi- 
ties  on   the  Orient's   drudgery."      "Where 
a-re    the    beautiful     dyes,    patiently     and 
laboriously    extracted    from     herb,     root, 
nut  or   wood,   In   which  were  steeped   the 
soft,   long  wool   of  sheep  and  camel:  and 
through   the   chemical   laboratory  of  sun, 
air    and    water     had    become    almost    un- 
changeable?"   asks    the    editor.         "Where 
are   the  wonderful  lines  and  designs  im- 
mortalizing   the   myth,    mysticism,    tradi- 
tion,   history    and    religion    of    the    early 
children  of  men,  wrought  into  the  handi- 
work  of   the  Orient,   in  all   their  pristine 
purity    and    simplicity,     by    the     genuine 
artists    of   nature?"      Our   Armenian    con- 
temporary of  Columbus  avenue  does  not 
spare  us  any  hard  words — the  Armenians 
are  so  clever  in  acquiring  languages!     It 
deolares     that     the     "Insatiate    maw    of 
American      commercialism      has      gulped 
flown    Its    voracious    throat    civilization's 
most    cherished    prize,     the    highest    ex- 
pression   of    refinement    and    culture    de- 
veloped  In    the   handiwork    of   the   textile 


Industry."  It  Is  the  Americans  who  have 
substituted  a  mercenary  art  "gaunt  and 
gaudy" — an  article  composed  of  either 
Jute  or  coarse  wool,  dyed  in  "vicious 
colors  of  aniline  or  coal  tar";  and  with 
the  American  market  full  of  these  "new 
caricatures"  the  "artists  of  the  Orient 
ire  being  employed  like  millhands"; 
;ven  the  design  given  them  from  which 
to  copy;  "hurried,  bossed  by  foremen r 
their  individuality,  originality,  painstak- 
ing expression  and  self-respect  killed 
dead."  It  is  a  fearful  Indictment  of 
American  enterprise— this  demoralizing  of 
the  Orient.  Heretofore  the  "Western  peo- 
ples have  been  regarded  innocents  in  the 
hands  of  the  East,  and  It  required  a  Jew 
to  match  an  Armenian,  and  two  Ar- 
menians to  match  one  Greek. 

+  +  + 
This  persistence  of  the  art  spirit  of  the 
Orient,  this  enthusiasm  for  the  older  and 
higher  traditions  and  canons  of  art  and 
taste,  in  combination  with  an  executive 
and  administrative  energy  and  business  ca- 
pacity that  can  even  give  American  ca- 
pacity in  commerce  cards  and  spades,  was 
in  the  Oriental  Michael  Anagnostopoulos  to 
whom  Boston  is  paying  civic  honors  today. 
A  Boston  poet  deeply  impressed  by  this 
striking  figure  standing  in  the  midst  of  his 
peculiar  Boston  environment  has  put  it  all 
very  well  and  very  appropriately  into  the 
Homeric  verse  as  follows: 

Lift  up   your  faces  again,    O   sorrowing   sons   of 

old  Hellas, 
Bringing  hither  your  burden  of  grief  to  Liberty's 

Cradle — 
Bringing   your   tribute  of  praise   and   love  to  the 

.  son  of  Anagnos!     (Anagnostopoulos.) 
"We    who    speak    in    the    tongue    of    Dickens    and 

Milton  and  Shakspeare, 
Vying   with   you    who   speak    in   the   language   of 

Plato  and  Homer, 
Offer  our  tribute  to  him  who  spake  so  bravely  in 

both  tongues. 
Lift   up  your   faces  again,   and   turn   them   once 

more   to   the  morning! 
Leave    the    valley    and    shadow    and    face    the 

glorious  sunrise! 
Grieve  no  more  at   his   death;  rejoice   in   the   life 

of  Anagnog. 
Through    that    life   breathed    the    soul    of    Greece 

in  the  days  of  her  glory! 

Back   through   the   years  let    us   look,    and   view 

his  long  life's  valiant  struggle, 
Back  through  the  years   see   the  child,   trudging 

alone  o'er  the  mountains, 
Suffering  hunger  and  cold,   freezing  and  starving 

the  body 
So    that    the    soul    might    eat    and    drink   at   the 

table  of  Wisdom. 
See  him   with   body  all   maimed  and   hacked  by 

Turkish  fanatic, 
For  that  his  soul  made  her  boast  in  that  holiest 

cause;   human  freedom! 
Once   again    mark    the    brave    youth    his    chosen 

profession  abandon 
After  the   study   of   years,    heedless   of   promised 

advantage, 
Scorning   the    taking   of  fees   at   the   cost    of    his 

soul's  prostitution; 
And,    daring  with   voice  and  with   pen   to   stand 

for  the  right  against  tyrants, 
See  him   in   prison   immured,    branded,    disgraced, 

but  undaunted  I 
And  now  on  the  ocean's  broad  waste,   follow  the 

son  of  Anagnos — 
His   own    Athens    left   far   behind,    making   high 

place   in   another; 
Eyes    for    the    sightless    to    be,    and    ever    their 

steadfast  defender; 
Learning  an  alien  speech,  yet  to  be  voice  to  the 

speechless. 
Patiently    througn    the    long    years    he    wrought 

with  earnest   devotion. 
Structures  lofty   he   reared;   vastness  of   treasure 

he   gathered. 
Wisely     he     managed     affairs     that     nothing    be 

wasted   or  squandered; 
Little   would   have   for  himself,    much   though   of 

treasure  he  needed, 
All    the    great    plans    of    his    heart    to    bring    to 

successful  fruition; 
Frugally    lived    all    his    days    so    that    the    youth 

in  his  own  land 
Easier*nftght   find   the   climb  up   the   steep   path- 
ways of  learning. 

Lift   up  your  faces   again,    O   sorrowing   sons   of 

old  Hellas! 
The  soul  of  Anagnos  still  lives!     His  life  will  go 

on  through  the  ages! 
Follow    the    path   he   has   blazed   in   all    of    your 

thinking  and  doing. 
So  shall  the  glory  of  Gfeece  again  be  your  glory 

forever. 

IN    MEMORY   OF    ANAGNOS 


Tributes  of  Love  for  the  Greek 
Educator 


Friends   of  the     Blind     in     Tremont 
Temple 


lips  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him,  tne 
memory  of  Michael  Anagnos  was  honored 
•  most  fittingly  by  exercises  held  in  Tremont 
Temple  this  afternoon.  The  auditorium 
was  thronged  with  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  schools,  for  the  blind  and  oe 
which  Mr.  Anagnos  was  director  for  thirty 
J  ears. 

When  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of 
this  noted  educator  came  from  Roumania 
last  June  many  were  the  tributes  of  af- 
fection from  his  associates  and  his  pupils, 
but  not  until  this  time  has  there  been  any 
public  meeting  or  memorial.  The  occasion, 
which  was  impressive  in  every  way,  was 
marked  with  such  simplicity  as  this  most 
modest  of  men  would  appreciate. 

At  the  left  of  the  platform  was  a 
three-quarters  portrait  in  oils  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos. This  was  framed  in  quantities  of  lau- 
rel. Palms  and  potted  plants  were  grouped 
about  it  and  beneath  was  a  wreath  sent  by- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parmenides.  Another  wreath 
of  asters,  jasmine  and  roses  was  from  the 
Greeks  of  Boston,  and  this,  with  vases  of 
American  Beauty  roses  among  the  palms 
which  outlined  the  platform,  relieved  any 
suggestion  of  sombreness. 

Seated  with  General  Francis  Henry 
Appleton,  president  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa-. 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  under 
whose  auspices  the  programme  was  ar- 
ranged, were  Amory  I.  Lawrence,  the  vice 
president;  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  the  treas- 
urer; President  C.  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University,  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  George  H. 
Martin,  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer,  Strat- 
ton  D.  Brooks,  Hon.  John  Parmenides, 
the  Greek  consul  in  Boston;  Edwin 
E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Blind  in  Over- 
brook,  Pa.;  John  F.  Bledsoe,  superintendent 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Baltimore  and  others.  The  girls  from  the 
school  were  seated  with  their  teachers  in 
the  left  lower  balcony.  The  boys  were 
opposite. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  prayer  by 
Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  after  which 
the  school  orchestra  played  Chopin's  Funer- 
al March,  and  General  Appleton  spoke  a 
greeting.  To  this  Governor  Guild  responded, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Sanborn. 


True  to  Every  Trust 


Gov.  Guild  and   Others  Pay  Their 

Homage 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward   Howe  Contributes  a    Noble 
Poem 


With   words  of   earnest   praise    from   the 


Frank  B.  Sanborn  Speaks  as  an  Inti- 
mate Friend  of  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Anagnos    Through    Many    Years 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord  then  spoke 
as    follows: 

"Friends  of  the  Unfortunate:  By  this  ti- 
tle, which  must  apply  even  to  those  who 
have  come  under  an  impulse  of  curiosity 
alone.  I  address  you,:  while  I  speak  of  those 
two  lifelong  benefactors'  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, who  traced  an  unbroken  line  of  suc- 
cess in  the  education  of  the  blind,  in  this 
city  of  their  birth  or  their  choice,  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century. 

"The  story  of  Dr.  Howe  is  well  known, 
although  less  familiar  to  the  present  gener- 
ation than  to  the  three  genera cions  in  which 
he  lived  and  toiled,  always  for  the  good  of 
the  unfortunate,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
poor  and  lowly,  and  for  the  succor  of  the 
oppressed.  He  enlisted  before  he  was  three- 
and-twenty  in  the  almost  hopeless  cause  of 
the  Greeks;  he  suffered  in  their  defeats,  re- 
joiced in  their  victory,  and  carried  to  the 
aid  of  their  starving  women  and  children 
the  relief  which  the  generosity  of  America 
so  liberally  supplied  fourscore  years  ago. 
Forty  active  years  glided  away,  finding 
him  daily  employed  in  the  most  varied 
deeds  of  beneficence,  when  another  call  of 
Greek  misfortune  summoned  him  to  those 
shores  again.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
a  second  time  carried  with  him  thousands 
of  dollars  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  exiled  Cretans  in 
Athens. 

"While  thus  engaged,  and  while  seeking 
an  educated  and  philanthropic  Athenian  to 
act  as  confidential  secretary,  that  Provi- 
dence which  we  are  very  apt  to  term 
Chance,  made  him  acquainted  with  Michael 
Anagnostopoulos,  a  young  graduate  of  the 
great  Athenian  University,  who  was  pur- 
suing journalism  and  political  reform  in 
Greece.  That  selecting  eye  which  Dr. 
Howe  had  by  nature  at  once  fastened  upon 
the  youth  as  capable  of  good  service,  al- 
though there  as  yet  was  no  thought  of 
bringing  him  back  to  New  England— still 
less  of  engaging  him  in  the  instruction  of 


the  blind.  He  became  in  May,  1867,  the 
secretary  of  Dr.  Howe,  arid  I  have  before 
me  the  'Biblion  Hellenikes  Allelographias" 
(Book  of  Greek  Correspondence  'Cretan'), 
in  which  the  hand  of  the  young  scholar 
was  employed  in  turning  into  Greek  and 
French  the  clear  and  vigorous  messages 
of  the  Chevalier  Howe,  to  the  officials  and 
private  persons  with  whom  he  had  rela- 
tions of  business  in  Greece  and  the  islands,- 
from  May  23  to  July  23,  1867. 

"Dr.  Howe  then  left  Athens  for  Switzer- 
land and  western  Eusope;  not,  as  a  genera- 
tion before,  to  recover  his  almost  ruined 
health  among  the  mountains,  but  to  ex- 
amine hospitals  and  prisons,  with  a  view 
to  improve  the  State  charities  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  which  he  was  then  the  chief 
administrator,  as  chairman  of  the  old 
Board  of  State  Charities. 

"This  left  Anagnostopoulos  in  full  charge 
of  the  Cretan  business  at  Athens;  and  so 
well  did  he  manage  its  delicate  affairs  that 
Dr.  Howe  invited  him  to  visit  America, 
and  here  learn  our  language,  .habits  and  in- 
stitutions, so  as  to  make  himself  more 
capable  of  serving  Crete  and  Greece  in 
their  constantly  recurring  political  crises. 
He  accepted  the  fnvitation,  and  continued 
to  be  Howe's  secretary  for  Cretan  affairs 
during  the  year  1868,  while  the  good  people 
of  Boston  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  raising  thousands  of  dollars, 
at  Howe's  appeal,  for  the  relief  and  sup- 
port of  the  revolted  Christians  in  that 
beautiful  island  of  Minos  and  Ariadne. 

"Again,  while  writing  English  in  this  ca- 
pacity,  I   have   the  volume   before   me   and 
can  trace  the  rapid  progress  of  the  studeni 
in   the  crooked  orthography  and   perplexing 
syntax    of    our    vernacular.        The    English 
|  letters,  interspersed  with  Greek  ones,  begin 
'  April  21,  1868,  and  announce  the  success  of 
j  Dr.  Howe,   Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale,   the  Law- 
rences and  others  of  the  Boston  Greek  Re- 
lief Committee  in  providing  money  for  the 
good  cause." 

Mr.  Sanborn  then  outlined  the  life  history 
of  the  boy,  born  in  poverty  on  a  mountain 
side  in  Epirus,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
situations  in  the  world;  in  Janina,  where 
he  pursued  Greek  and  Latin;  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens,  and  where  he  was  still 
studying  and  working,  seeking  the  wider 
career  of  public  reforms.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  shortened  his  family  name. 
Amid  the  agreeable  and  useful  surround- 
ings of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Dr.  Howe, 
l  with  his  declining  strength  and  increasing 
occupations,  found  his  disciple  more  and 
more  needful  in  the  care  of  the  schools,  for 
which  the  Greek  scholar  had  a  natural  fit- 
ness, as  he  had,  also,  for  the  financial  ar- 
rangements that  Dr.  Howe  had,  perhaps, 
too  much  allowed  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. By  1871,  when  the  affairs  of  Santo 
(Domingo  first  claimed  Dr.  Howe's  attention, 
I  Mr.  Anagnos  was  found  equal  to  the  care 
!  of  the  institution,  with  help  from  others, 
in  the  absence  of  the  aged  director.  He 
had  also  won  the  heart  of  the  eldest  child 
[Of  the  Howe  family,  the  enthusiastic,  self- 
consecrated  Julia,  and  became  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
adopted    father   in    philanthropy. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  then  read  a  poem 
written  for  the  occasion  which  will  be  found 
in  another  column  of  this  paper.  An  ad- 
dress by  Professor  J.  Irving  Mannatt  of 
Brown  University  was  next  on  the  pro- 
gramme and  then  a  chorus  of  female  voices 
sang  Tuckerman's  "Their  Sun  Shall  No 
More  Go  Down."  Then  came  Bishop  Law- 
rence's tribute. 

"In  the  year  of  illness  that  preceded  Dr. 
Howe's  death  in  January,  1876,  Mr. 
Anagnos  was  practically  in  charge  of  the 
whole  institution,"  Mr.  Sanborn  said,  "so 
when  the  question  of  a  successor  came  up, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  the  best 
man  for  the  difficult  place.  He  was  chosen, 
but  at  first  with  a  sort  of  trusteeship  over 
him  by  the  governing  board,  who  could  j 
hardly  see  how  a  foreigner,  not  yet  very  j 
old,  could  be  trusted  with  the  whole  ad-  | 
ministration  of  an  establishment  so  impor- 
tant and  so  peculiarly  Bostonian.  Mr. 
Anagnos,  whose  modesty  did  not  go  to  the 
timid  extreme  of  doubting  his  own  fitness 
for  a  place  in  which  he  had  been  long 
tested,  intimated  that  he  could  not  hold  it 
under  a  kind  of  daily  guardianship;  he 
would  withdraw,  if  it  was  desired,  and 
would  be  as  loyal  to  the  trustees  as  he  had 
been  during  the  illness  of  Dr.  Howe;  but 
he  could  not  accept  a  divided  authority. 
The  board  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  position, 
confirmed  him  in  it,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  filled  it  with  increasing 
honor   and    to   the   satisfaction    of    all    who 


know  what  the  instruction  of  the  blind  re- 
quires and  allows.  His  native  justice  and 
generosity  secured  to  all  who  were  under 
his  authority,  whether  pupils,  teachers, 
matrons,  or  in  whatever  station,  everything 
that  equity  required,  and  sometimes  more 
than  their  conduct  merited.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  strict  in'  his  requirements,  as 
the  case  demanded;  keen  in  his  observation 
of  merit  or  defect,  and  prompt  to  act  when 
needful.  He  chose  to  suffer  injustice  him- 
self and  to  bear  unmerited  reproach,  rather 
than  to  wrong  others  or  publicly  to  blame 
those  who  were  quick  to  blame  him.  Con- 
sequently, as  always  happens  to  the  un- 
selfish, his  goodness  seemed  unappreciated 
now  and  then;  but  at  all  other  times  he  re- 
ceived from  those  about  him  the  entire  re- 
spect and  affection  of  such  as  aided  him 
to  carry  on  the  mission  entrusted  to  him 
and  them.  I,  who  have  seen  many  estab- 
lishments directed  by  able  chiefs,  at  the 
head  of  many  subordinates,  have  never  seen 
one  where  loyalty  to  the  chief  was  more 
marked  or  longer  continued.  He  held  for  a 
whole  generation,  a  place  in  which  he  was 
greatly  trusted,  where  he  accomplished 
grand  results,  and  in  which  he  was  true  to 
every  trust  reposed  in  him. 

"My  subject  today,"  said  Mr.  Sanborn, 
"is  'Successors  in  Success,'  and  we  shall 
find  it  hard  to  point  to  a  better  instance 
than  the  work  begun,  carried  on  and 
finished  by  Dr.  Howe  and  his  son-in-law, 
men  so  unlike  in  all  but  results.  Dr.  Howe 
was  a  man  of  genius,  capable,  as  the 
epigram  says  of  'generalizing  from  a 
single  instance,'  and  of  following  up  his 
theory  with  a  practical  method  of  working 
it  out.  He  also  had  acquired  a  general  ex- 
perience, by  serving  for  years,  and  in 
varied  positions,  in  the  world-movement 
known  as.  the  Greek  Revolution.  Mr 
Anagnos  has  no  such  genius  and  no 
equivalent  experience.  But  he  was  one  of 
a  frugal  and  highly  organized  race,  which 
takes  to  general  culture  as  neither  the 
American  nor  the  ordinary  Englishman 
readily  does;  and,  belonging  to  a  small 
nation,  still  held  in  leading-strings  by  the 
pragmatical  Great  Powers,  he  was  not 
compelled  to  follow  where  the  bias  of  a 
great  nation  should  fatally  carry  him. 

"His  first  initiative  of  success,  beyond 
the  dally  routine  of  a  well  managed  blind 
school,  was  to  conceive  and  put  in  practice 
a  kindergarten.  Without  giving  in  to  the 
slightly  sentimental  view  of  the  customary 
kindergarten  in  this  country,  he  saw  what 
an  adjunct  it  could  be  made,  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  the  musical  education  instituted 
and  made  practical  by  Dr.  Howe  for  the 
blind.  He  perceived  also  how  warmly  the 
community,  jiad  specially  good  women, 
would  be  likely  to  encourage  such  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Perkins  Institution.  The 
event  of  the  past  twenty  years  proves  how 
just  was  his  forethought  in  both  these 
vital  points.  This  community,  responding 
to  his  constant  appeal,  has  now  built  up  an 

establishment  at  Jamaica  Plain   which,    in 
.  ts    appointments    and    its    results,    excels. 
say   example   of  the  kind   known  to   me   in 
world. 

"The  most  brilliant  (though  not  the  most 
useful)  of  Dr.  Howe's  achievements  was  the 
discovery  and  instruction  of  Laura  Brldg- 
man,  the  deaf  and  blind  child.  He  did  in 
that  case  what  nobody  had  done  before,  and 
what  to  most  persons  seemed  a  miracle.  It 
drew  towards  him  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  secured  from  kings  and  Govern- 
its  decorations  and  honors,  which  he  lit- 
tle valued,  but  which  attested  the  sympa- 
thy of  nations.  His  success  made  the  way 
easy  for  all  others,  and  no  one  as  yet  has 
improved  on  Dr.  Howe's  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  such  cases.  But  this  was  his  only 
iriumph  of  the  kind;  once  having  shown  his 
genius,  he  turned  it  to  other  and  harder 
tasks;  for  the  restoration  of  Laura  to  so- 
ciety, though  unexampled,  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  it  had  appeared. 

"At  this  point  Anagnos  took  up  the  work 
and  proceeded  to  apply  Howe's  methods  to 
many  cases,  and  with  greater  Ruccess  In 
some  than  poor  Laura's  conditions  afforded. 
Among    the  ,,    one    in    particular 

has  attracted   notice  and  calls   for  mention 
today." 

Mr.  Sanborn  closed  his  address  by  relating 

tin  storv  of  Mi--:  Sullivan,  who  was  admit- 
ted ol  in  IS80.  She  n  Mbed 
ad  having  a.  mind  of  unusual  quickness  and 
a  I  rig  will.  Me  told  of  tier  connec- 
tion with  Helen  Keller's  education  and  of 
ln,ir  "  I  In  South  Boston  as 
ts  of  t  he  .'-'hool. 


A  Fine  Type  of  Upbuilder 


Bishop  Lawrence's  Tribute  to  the 
Self-Sacrifice  and  Devotion  of  the 
Beloved    Educator 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  the  last  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gramme, delivered  a  sympathetic  tribute 
as   follows  : 

"Reminded,  as  we  often  are,  of  the  ma- 
terial elements  in  our  civilization,  our  second 
sober  thougnts  lead  us  again  and  again  to 
the  consciousness  that  self-sacrifice  is  at 
the  foundation  of  our  institutions,  our  civil- 
ization and  our  homes.  We  know  that  be- 
neath the  great  superstructure  of  our  civic 
life  there  are  thousands  of  devoted  men  and 
women  who  are  giving  of  their  very  best 
toward  the  support  of:  the  superstructure 
and  whose  joy  is  the  saving  of  others.  It 
is  in  memory  of  one  of  the  finer  types  of 
these  upbuiiders  of  Christian  civilization 
that  we  meet  today, 

"The  name  of  Mr.  Anagnos  has  not  been 
spread  in  great  headlines  before  the  people, 
but  it  is  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  the  blind,  and  many  thousands  of  their 
•friends  throughout  the  land,  and  this  was 
to  him,  the  richest  reward. 

"Others  can  speak  more  intelligently  than 
I  of  his  great  qualities  as  an  educator  and 
administrator.  It  is  enough  to  compare  the 
conditions  of  the  Perkins  Institution  after 
its  great  originator  and  leader  had  handed 
to  Mr.  Anagnos  the  reins  of  administration, 
to  appreciate  what  his  creative  power  and 
painstaking  care   has  accomplished. 

"The  kindergarten  is  his  monument. 
The  most  interesting  study,  however,  Is 
not  of  men  and  women  in  the  mass,  but 
as  individuals.  Martyrs,  charity  work- 
ers, and  upbuiiders  of  the  institution 
have  very  little  interest  as  we  group 
them  together,  but  each  studied  by  him- 
self reveals  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
temperament,   character  and   work. 

"Who  would  have  thought  that  the 
young  Greek,  born  In  he  valleys  of  Thes- 
saly,  educated  in  the  literature  of  Greek 
and  other  languages,  saturated  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  university,  would  have 
become  the  sympathetic  friend  of  the 
little  blind  children  of  Puritan  Massa- 
chusetts; the  head  of  a  great  New  Eng- 
land educational  Institution;  and  the  man 
to  plead  successfully  with  Yankee  legis- 
lators for  aid  in  his  work? 

"It  is  interesting  to  us,  for  we  are  re- 
ceiving from  eastern  Europe  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people.  We  are  won- 
dering, sometimes  with  dread,  what  their 
influence  will  be  in  our  American  civili- 
zation. Granted  that  the  mass  of  them 
have  not  in  them  the  qualities  of  the 
Greek,  Anagnos,  nevertheless  the  fact 
that  he  has  lived  here  and  done  his  work 
gives  us  hope  and  confidence  that  from 
these  other  thousands  may  arise  those 
who  will  make  noble  contributions  to 
our  American  life. 

"There  was  one  quality  In  Mr.  Anagnos 
which  Dr.  Howe  immediately  recognized 
as  of  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own — a 
love  of  freedom.  For  that  Mr.  Anagnos 
has  written,  worked  and  suffered.  When, 
therefore,  he  came  to  thfs  land,  he  came 
to  his  own.  Freed  from  the  fret  of  poli- 
tical bonds,  his  spirit  was  at  liberty  to 
give  himself,  without  check,  to  the  work 
that  was  before  him.  We  Americans  are 
perhaps  too  ready  in  these  days  to  note 
the  dubious  qualities  of  those  who  come 
to  our  shores,  and  not  to  recognize  the 
possible  contributions  that  they  may 
make.  Mr.  Anagnos  brought  with  him 
an  Inheritance  of  temper  and  form  of 
culture  with  which  we  were  unfamiliar. 
He  had,  however,  that  personality, 
strength  of  character  and  self-reliance 
which  enabled  him,  while  learning  from 
us,  and  adapting  himself  to  our  condi- 
tions, to  force  into  our  institutions  some- 
thing they  had  not,  and  which  gave  them 
ty   and    wealth. 

"Among  other  qualities  the  most  marked 
was  his  perpetual  exuberance,  his  perennial 
youth ;  it  seemed  to  burst  from  him  in  Ms 
whole  action,  his  voice.  You  could  feel  It 
In  his  finger  tips;  it  showed  itself  in  his 
vivid  and  perhaps  florid  language.  Who 
knows  how  valuable  that  quality  was  to 
him  in  enabling  him  to  strike  through  the 
blindness  into  the  very  hearts  of  his 
scholars ;  to  reach  their  intelligence;  to 
kindle  plrltual    forces    and    to    give 

nerve  and  vitality  to  their  active  senses.  It 
was  this  personal  quality  that  made  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Kindergarten  more 
than  institutional — they  were  the  living  ex- 
pression   of    thought,    life    and    sacrifice,    il- 


lustrated in  Mr.  Anagnos  who,  with  his 
loyal  teachers  and  helpers,  receive  the  new 
comer  with  sympathy  and  led  him  into  the 
large  family  with  love  and  confidence. 

"We  in  America  are  a  little  jealous,  some- 
times, are  we  not,  of  the  love  and  loyalty 
which  some  of  those  who  come  to  us  show 
toward  their  old  home  and  nation.  We  want 
them  to  become  fully,  and  completely,  and 
suddenly,  American.  Are  we  right  in  this? 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  transplanted  tree 
grows  better  when  with  It  comes  a  great 
clod  of  its  native  earth  to  nourish  and  sup- 
port It  until  its  roots  are  thrust  into  the 
new  soil?  Is  it  not  well  that  immigrants 
sustain  and  nourish  the  memory  of  his  old 
traditions  and  home  associations,  and  was 
it  not  one  of  the  finer  features  of  Mr. 
Anagnos  that  while  he  gave  himself  to  the 
work  in  this  land,  he  so  loved  his  native 
people  that  he,  both  in  his  life  and  death, 
gave  an  endowment  and  education  to  them 
and  their  children?  We  are  richer  for  his 
continued  association  with  his  people  and 
they  are  richer  for  the  larger  conception  of 
life  which  he  gave  them. 

"Thus  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  It  all : 
the  conclusion  that  in  every  useful  life  the 
best  and  richest  gift  is  not  in  administration, 
organization  or  endowment,  but  in  the  life 
and  character  which  pours  out  of  its  'spirit- 
ual wealth  its  inspiration,  blessing  and  com- 
fort to  others." 

Then  came  an  organ  number,  Lemmens's 
"O  Filii,"  played  by  David  Wood,  musical 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  Nestor  Souslides. 

The  programme  bore  a  memorial  poem  by 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  who,  with  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  accompanied 
their  mother,  Mrs.  Howe,  to  the  meeting.  A 
fine  photogravure  of  Mr.  Anagnos  was  also 
given   to   each  person   who   attended. 

BANGGf!    (ME.1)    COMMERCIAL. 


Friday,-  Oct.  26,  1906. 
POEM     BY    MRS.     HOWE 

y)  I 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents 
in  the  exercises  of  the  memorial  meeting 
to  the  late  Michael  Anagnos,  formerly 
director  of  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind,  whs  the  reading  of  an  original 
[>oem  by  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos was  the  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Howe. 
T/ho  is  now  87  years  of  age.  The  orig- 
inal memorial  poem  is  published  here- 
witn.  The  Boston  Advertised  says: 
"Mrs.  Howe  rend  her  poem  in  a  clear 
voice,  being  ensily  the  most  striking  fig- 
ure in  the  audience."  Reallv,  the  author 
o£  this  poem  at  80  years  of  age  lias  lost 
little  of  the  spirit  of  her  Battle  Hvmii 
or  the  Republic  at  40: 

Michael  Auaguos 


Vainly   we    listen    for    this    tread, 
Returulng    from    a    distant    shore. 

Here,  where  his  fruitful  days  we.  e  .sped, 
The  friend  beloved  Is   seen   no   more. 

Truly,    it    wus   a    gracious    gift 

That    Greece    vouchsafed     us,    when     he 
came 
With  buoyant  step  and  heart  alight 

To  win   an   enviable  fame. 

The    oracles    of    Hellas    old, 

The   dream   of   glories   yet   to   be 

Ban    taught    his    spirit,    frank    and   bo'.d, 
The  'ih-Ice  and    worth    of  llbei  ty. 

.    ■ 

He  Entered  where  a  champion   crowned 

,Lt  AV&>\e.  conquests   still   pursued, 
ffoj  him   the  clarion   blast   did  sound 
That  stirred  the  elder   Hero's  blood. 

Where  bouIs  In  shadows  dim  abode 
1  ngladdened  by  the  light  of  day, 

His   tutelary   guidance   showed 
The  light  of  Truth's  all   conquering  ray : 

For  they  should   know  the  world  so  fair, 
its   record    brave.    Its   wondrous   plan, 

And,   though   despoiled  of   Xature.   share 
The   gieat    inheritance   of    man. 

Oh  I  friends  who  gather  In  the  class 
The   we. come   word    to   hear  and   tell, 

Take  with  you.  as  you  onward  pass; 
The  thought  of  him  who  loved  you  wo  1. 

That    love    which    doth    all    ills    red, 
Which  seals  man's   uoblesl    p  true 

The  pwJphet'fi  pledge,   the   poet's  dream, 
He   that   his   legacy    to    you. 
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DISTINGUISHED  COMPANY  AT  MEMORIAL 
EXERCISES  TO  ANAGNOS,  FRIEND  OF  BLIND 

FOUNDER  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  lOh'   THE  HUM),  FOR   WHOM    MEMORIAL    EXERCISES 
WERE  lir.l. n   YESTERDAY,    AND   BLIND   ORCHESTRA    WHICH    FURNISHED   MUSIC. 


Bishop  Lawrence  One 

of  Speakers  at  the 

Temple. 


Memorial  services  were  held  yesterday 
in  Tiemont  Temple  in  honor  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  for  thirty  years  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston.  Among  the  guests  on  the 
platform  were  Governor  Guild,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard,  Mayor  Fitzgerald 
and  the  Hon.  John  Parmenides,  the 
consul   for   Greece. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  orchestra 
of  the  institution,  composed  of  blind 
musicians,  and  the  school  chorus  of 
blind  girls.  David  Wood,  the  famous 
blind  musical  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind,  presided  at 
the  organ. 

Addresses    were    made    by    Frank    B. 


The  Late   M.  Anagnos, 
Sanborn    of    Concord,    Gen.    Francis    H.    From    large    crayon    portrait    used     as 
Appleton,   Governor  Guild,    Mayor   Fitz-  decoration    in    hall    where   yester- 

gerald,    Professor    J.    Irving    Manatt    of 


Brown  University,  and  Bishop  William 
Lawrence.  Bishop  Lawrence  described 
Anagnos  as  "the  sympathetic  friend  of 
the     little     blind     children     of     Puritan 

Massachusetts." 

Michael  Anagnos,"  said  Mr.  Sanborn, 
"will  always  be  dear  to  us  for  his  foun- 
dation of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  his  extension  of  the  courses  of 
study  and  his  wise  selection  of  teachers 
best'fitted  for  the  work."  A  poem  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


where   yester- 
day's   exercises    were    held. 
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The  pages  of  "Who's  Who"  ,wl 
searched  in  vain  for  the  n^nV  {i 
Michael  Anagnos,  but  it  is  graven  or 
the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  th« 
great  and  good  work  for  stricken  hu- 
manity done  by  this  man  who  diec 
untimely  not  many  weeks  since.  A 
son  of  Greece,  he  was  by  adoption  i 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Foi 
thirty    years    he    was    the    director    o; 

ie   Perkins   Institution   for   the   Blind 
i  Boston,  succeeding  in  that  work  his 
ither-in-law.    Dr.    S.    G.    Howe,    the 
junder  of  the  institution,  the  instruc- 
or   of   L/aura   Bridgman    and   perhaps 
he    greatest    benefactor   of     a     most 
sorely    afflicted    class    that    the    world, 
ias    produced.        Services    in    memory 
of  Mr.  Anagnos  were  held  in  Tremoin;v' 
temple  the   other  day,  and   they  were 
singularly    feeling      and      appropriate.. 
Governor    Guild    found    time   to      turni 
from    the    exigencies    of    an      exciting  | 
political   campaign    to    pay   a     tribute. 
"It  is  a  privilege,"  he  said,  "to     com- 
memorate   in    the    name    of    the    com- 
monwealth   the    services    of    one    who 
loved    his    fellowmen."       And   he   con-  j 
eluded:        "The     name     of       Michael 
Anagnos  belongs   to   Greece,   his   fame ' 
to    the   United   States,   and  his   service! 
to    humanity."     Other    addresses    were 
made,  but  the  most  impressive  feature 
of    the    occasion    was    the    reading    by 
the  venerable  Julia  Ward  Howe,     the 
mother-in-law    of    the    dead    man,    of 
a  poem  composed  by  her: 

Vainly  we  listen  for  his  tread. 

Returning  from  a  distant   shore. 
Here,  where  his  fruitful  days  wore  sped. 

The  frieud  beloved  is  seen  no  more. 

Trnely.  it  was  a  gracious  gift 

That  Greece  vouchsafed  us,  when  lie  came 
With   buoyant  step   and   heart   alight 

To  win  au  enviable  fame. 

The  oracles  of  Helles  old, 

The   dream   of   glories  yet  to   be 
Had  taught  his  spirit,  frank  and  bold, 

The  price  and   worth  of  liberty. 

He  entered  where  a  champion  crowned 
•His  noble  conquests  still  pursued. 

Km-  him  the  clarion  blast  did  sound 
That   stirred  the  elder  Hero's  blood. 

Where  souls  in  shadows  dim   abode 

Ungladdened  by  the  light  of  day, 
His  tutelary  guidance  showed 

The  light  of  Truth's  all  conquering  ray; 

For  they  should  know  the  world  so  fair, 
Irs  record   brave,   its   wondrous  plan, 

And.  though  despoiled  of  Nature,  share 
The  great  inheritance  of  man. 

Oh!  friends  who  gather  in  the  class 
The  welcome  word  to  hear  and  tell, 

Take  with  you,  as  you  onward  pass, 
The  thought  of  him  who  loved  you  well. 

That  love  which  doth  all  ills  redeem, 
Which  seals   man's  noblest   promise  true, 

The  prophet's  pledge,  the   poet's  dream, 
Be  that  his  legacy  to  you.  i 
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The  Anagnos  memorial  services  were 
conducted  under  difficulties,  as  Gen.  F. 
H.  Appleton,  who  presided  over  them, 
will  bear  witness.  There  was  there  a 
blind  organist  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  his  life,  and  he 
made  the  most  of  it.  He  played  exceed- 
ingly well,  but  the  occasion  was  not  an 
organ  recital,  and  20  minutes  was  too 
much  to  be  t:ik"n  up  that  way,  especial- 
ly when  eminent  speakers  were  to  be 
I.  The  organist,  too,  had  a  way  of 
taking  a  rest  quite  a  number  of  seconds 
between  parts  <>f  his  composition.  Thrice 
rlid  he  thu.s  confound  Mr.  Appleton,  who 
each  time  thought  that  the  organist  was 
and    he   got    uu    to   Introduce 

Bishop  Lawrence.     Bui   Just  as  he  was 
about    t"    speak    the    organ    pealed    out 


anew.  It  got  to  be  a  laughing  matter. 
The  organ  recitation  was  iRVfetAc^  \t,  fes 
a  sort  of  postlude,  but  was  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  advanced  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Music  thus  decidedly  rubbed  It 
into  oratory. 

The  Looker-On. 


SPRINGFIELD,  SATURDAY,  OCT.  27,   1906 
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MANY  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 

Institutions   Remembered   in   the   Will   of 
Anna  Thaxter  Parsons 


In  the  will  of  Anna  Quincy  Thaxter  Par- 
sons, filed  in  the  probate  office  today,  are 
many  public  bequests.  She  leaves  eight 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Conecticut  River 
Railroad  oCmpany,  to  the  South  End  In- 
dustrial School,  Bartlett  street;  six  shares 
of  the  Massachusetts  Electric  Company 
to  the  American  Invalid  Aid  Society,  three 
shares  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  twenty  shares  of  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  Warren  Bros.  oCmpany  to 
the    National    Normal    Institute    of    Utica, 

n.  y. 

Upon  the  death  Of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line P.  L.  P.  Stephenson,  and  her  nieces, 
Anna  Dora  Wilder  and  Mary  H.  Wilder,  the 
New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children  will  receive  seven  shares  of  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  stock,  sixteen  shares  o' 
the  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Company 
and  four  shares  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad;  the  Tuskegee  Normal  &  Indus- 
trial School  will  receive  three  $1000  bonds, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. ;  the 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House  Association  in 
Poplar  street  will  get  eighteen  shares  Tam- 
arack Mining  Company  and  twelve  shares 
of  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. ;  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  will  get 
thirty  shares  of  Osceola  Consolidated  Min- 
ing Company  and  twenty-six  shares  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany; the  Boys  Institute  of  Industry  in 
Tremont  street  twenty  shares  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetth  Electric  Company.  The  will 
names  J.  D.  Bryant  as  executor  and  trus- 
tee. 

BOSTON,   MAGS..   POST. 


F/lday,  Oct.  26,   1906. 

PARSONS'  WILL  CONTAINS 
LARGE  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 

The  will  of  the  late  Anna  Q.  T.  Par- 
sons, which  was  yesterday  offered  for 
probate,  provides  for  bequests  to  the 
South  End  Industrial  School,  the  Ameri- 
can Invalid  Aid  Society,  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  the  Normal  Institute 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  20  shares  of  the  preferred 
stock  in  the  Warren  Bros.  Company  of 
Boston. 

After  the  death  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Caroline  L.  P.  'Stepnenson,  and  her 
nieces,  Anna  Wilder  and  Mary  Wilder, 
the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  the  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  House,  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Boys'  Institute  of  In- 
duatoyffi  Tremont  street  are  to  receive 
large  sums. 

J.  U.  Bryant  is  named  as  executor  and 
trustee  of  her  will. 


The.  Anagnos  memorial  meeting  on 
Wednesday  was  noteworthy  for  the  in- 
terest   of   the   audience    and    the    aaceful 

[?«  taT^e"  by  ?Irl  Howe  and  h«-  daugh- 
ters. It  is  not  often  that  a  poetess  and 
two  poetess  daughters  unite  in  tributes 
to  a  character  at  once  so , romantic  and  so 
practical  as  that  of  this  American  Greek 

S&I&a    Ilim^lf  combi^d  these  distfnet 
and  often  opposite  qualities,  and  it  is  truly 
singular  that  he  and  his  son-in-law  shod 
have  directed  this  Boston  institution  from 
its  first  foundation   ,4  years  ago      Of  th* 
two.    Anagnos   had    the   greater   power   of 
calling  forth    the^  practical    beneficence   of 
Boston    m   aid   of  the   blind,    although   Dr 
Howe  could  smite  the  rock  of  mnnXence 
in  aid  of  other  causes  with  greater  effect 
The    speakers   divided   the   aspects   of    tne 
life  of  Anagnos  among  them   rather  skil- 
tul  y,— the    hrst    confining    himself    chieflv 
to  his  relation  to  Dr  Howe  and  the  blind"; 
iJr    Manatt    taking    up     his     relation     to 
Greece  and  the  Greeks,  and  others  dwell- 
ing on  special  traits.     The  alumnae  of  the 
institution  have  expressed  better  than  anv 
oti.ers  his  work  as  it  came  to  their  notice, 
and   Mr  Sanborn   made   this  part  of  their 
tribute  a  part  of  his   address. 

ren^fnr^hi^KM"'?  bu,I«n*  «P  the  kindergar- 
ten   for    the   blind,    and    securing   its   endow- 

TrelV   &  T tahlls<nln«  fc*he    Howe    Memorial 
l  ress.  and  improving  the  type  in   which  our 
books  are  printed;  by  grading  and  extending 
loZSTT  ot  stVdy  ,u  n"  departments  of  the 
£iiVnJ:  by  s^urlne  hooks,  specimens  and  ap- 
S.««W,H8U0.h   a*.  n0  sim,|a>'  institution   pos- 
sesses;  by  choosing   teachers   of   noble  char- 
acter and   exceptional   ability,    and   adopting 
such  progressive  methods  .of  training  as  tend 
toward  the  best  physical,  mental  and  moral 
development    of    the    pupil;    bv    all    this    Mr 
Anagnos  has  preserved  to  blind  children  and 
youth  their  right  to  a  liberal  common  school 
education;  while  by  fostering  and  giving  per- 
sonal attention   to  the  home  training  of  the 
arliilt  blind,  and  by  promoting  the  social  and 
industrial    undertakings    of    our    association, 
lie  has  helped  to  give  comfort  to  the  aged. 
and  new  courage  to  the  hopeless. 
While  others  have  been  talking  and  schem- 
ing,  this   self-denying   man   has   converted 
ins  school  into  a  self-helping  blind  univer- 
sity, with  a  library  in  its  specialties  such 
as  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  World.     His 
helpfulness  in  other  directions  will   never 
he  fully  made  known,  so  constant  and  un- 
announced were  his  gifts  and   services. 
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Tributes  Paid  to  the  Late 
Michael  Anagnos. 


Distinguished  Gathering:  in 
Tremont  Temple  Listens 
to  Addresses  by  Governor, 
Mayor  and  Other  Dignita- 
ries. 


Glowing  eulogies,  spoken  from  the 
heart,  by  distinguished  men  of  city 
and  state,  vocal  and  instrumental  se- 
lections by  those  pupils  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  instruct  and  who  loved  and 


MICHAEL    ANAGNOS, 
Former   Director    Perkins   Institution 

respected  him  for  his  kind,  lovable 
disposition,  and  an  appropriate  poem 
read  by  Massachusetts'  grand  old 
woman,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe— these 
were  features  of  the  Memorial  exer- 
cises for  Michael  Anagnos,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  held  in  Tremont  Temple 
last  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Trustees,  officers  and     members  ot 
the  corporation  of  the  school,  city  and 
state      officials,      dignitaries      of      the 
church    and   several   others    of   promi- 
nence  occupied    seats    on    the      stage. 
There  were,  among  the  number,  three 
superintendents   of   blind   schools,  Ed- 
ward E.  Alln  of  the   school     for     the 
blind  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  John  F.  Bied- 
ward   E.   Allen  of   the   school   for  the 
blind,  Baltimore,  and     Superintendent- 
elect'  Oliphant  of  the   Georgia     school 
for  the  blind. 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ure on  the  stage  was  the  venerable 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  mother-in-law 


of  the  lamented  Michael  Anagnos,  and 
slie  received  a  most  hearty  greeting 
as  she  stepped  upon  the  stage  and 
also  when  she  rose  to  read  her  poem 
written  for  the  occasion. 

Suspended  from  the  front  of  the 
speaker's  stand  was  a  large  wreath  of 
choice  flowers  with  a  large  white  rib- 
bon. Way  over  on  the  left  of  the 
si  age  was  a  large  life-like  portrait  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  so  true  that  it  appeared 
as  if  he  was  looking  out  over  the  au- 
dience. It  was  enclosed  in  a  heavy 
gold  frame  which  was  bordered  by 
laurel.  Numerous  potted  plants 
adorned  the  front  of  the  platform  and 
the  organ  rail  was1  decorated  with 
laurel. 

In  the  balcony  or  choir  gallery  over- 
head, and  in  front  of  the  organ  was 
stationed  the  orchestra  from  the  insti- 
tution, 35  pieces.  In  the  large  bal- 
cony, to  the  left,  reserved  seats  were 
occupied  by  the  young  girl  pupils  of 
the  institution,  while  in  the  balcony  on 
the  right   were  the   young  men. 

The  temple  itself  was  well  filled. 
There  were  but  few  empty  seats  on 
the  floor,  every  seat  in  the  first  bal- 
cony was  occupied,  and  there  was  a 
large  gathering  in  the  upper  balcony. 
All  showed  marked  interest  and  gave 
earnest  attention  to  the  words  of 
praise  bestowed  by  the  several  speak- 
ers regarding  the  work  and  worth  of 
the  former  director  of  the  Perkins  in- 
st'itution  for  the  Blind.  The  references 
to  the  kind  heart,  the  generous  dispo- 
sition, the  genial  manner,  the  loving- 
smile  of  the  late  Michael  Anagnos 
touched  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  all  present. 

As  a  further  mark  of  esteem  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Anagnos  the  institu- 
tion, the  salesroom  on  Boylston  street 
[and  the  workshops  were  all  closed 
for  the  afternoon  and  all  the  attaches 
attended  the  exercises. 

The  opening  prayer  was  by  Rev. 
Paul  Revere  Frothingham.  and  was 
followed  by  Chopin's  Funeral  March 
|  played  by  the  school  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Edwin  L.  Gardiner, 
.  musical  director  of  the  institution. 
The  greeting  was  extended  by  Gen. 
Francis  Henry  Appleton,  president  of 
the  corporation,  and  then  a  magnifi- 
cently eloquent  response  by  Hon.  Cur- 
tis Guild,  Jr.,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. Following  the  governor,  Mayor 
Fitzgerald,  who  had  just  entered  the 
temple,  was  called  upon  and  delivered 
a  splendid  ten-minute  address  on  the 
life  and  work  of  Mr.  Anagnos  refer- 
ring to  him  as  representing  two  grand 
figures— the  Greek  patriot  and  the 
noble  American  gentleman.  Other  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt  of 
Brown  University  and  Rt.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  poem  by  Mrs.  Howe  was  a 
beautiful  tribute,  and  was  given  the 
due  appreciation,  loud  applause  at  its 
completion. 

A  chorus  of  female  voices  from  the 
institution  sang  "Their  Sun  Shall  No 
More  Go  Down,"  and  there  was  an  or- 
gan selection,  Sonata,  "O  Filii"  by  Mr. 
David  Wood,  musical  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

Rev.  Nestor  Souslides  pronounced 
the  benediction. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  PER- 
KINS INSTITUTION  ADOPTS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


\  *  i  i<\* 


At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Perkins  Institution 
Alumnae  association,  held  last  Satur- 
day, resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mich- 
ael Anagnos,  former  director,  of  the 
institution,  were   adopted,  as  follows: 

Whereas  we,  the  members  of  the 
Alumnae  association  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  recognize  that  in  the 
death  of  Michael  Anagnos,  the  emi- 
nent director  of  the  institution 
through  30  years  of  its  progressive 
history,  our  organization,  in  common 
with  our  alma  mater,  the  blind  in  gen- 
eral, and  all  the  manifold  interests  to 
which  he  gave  a  share  of  his  many- 
sided  and  beneficent  life,  has  lost  a 
far-seeing,  dauntless  leader,  a  be- 
loved and  revered  friend,  a  wise  and 
paternal    counsellor;     therefore    be    it 

Resolved,  that  we  record  here  an 
expression  of  our  heartfelt  grief  and 
deep  sorrow  at  this  irreparable  loss 
and  that,  although  the  cordial  cheer 
of  his  greeting  and  the  inspiration  of 
his  presence  have  been  removed,  the 
loity  ideal  of  self-reliant,  industrious, 
unselfish  womanhood  which  he  kept 
ever  before  us,  his  genuine,  patient 
sympathy  with  our  struggles  and  per- 
plexities, his  wise,  practical  advice, 
and  the  high  incentive  to  greater  ac- 
tivity that  he  stirred  within  us,  will 
be  tenderly  cherished  in  our  memory; 
and  the  standard  of  true  womanhood 
which  he  set  for  us  shall  be  our 
"lodestar  in  the  eternal  sky." 

Resolved,  that  by  founding  and 
building  up  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  securing 
its    endowment,    by    establishing    the 

Howe  Memorial  Press  and  improving 
the  type  .in  which  our  books  are  print- 
ed, by  grading  and  extending  the 
course  of  study  in  all  departments  of 
the  school,  by  procuring  books,  speci- 
mens and  appliances,  such  as  no  sim- 
ilar institution  possesses,  by  choosing 
teachers  of  noble  character  and  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  adopting  such 
progressive  methods  of  training  as 
tend  toward  the  best  physical,  mental 
and  moral  development  of  the  pupil — 
that  by  all  this  Mr.  Anagnos  has  pre- 
served to  blind  children  and  youth 
their  right  to  a  liberal  common  school 
education  and  that  by  fostering  and 
giving  his  personal  attention  to  the 
home  training  of  the  adult  blind  and 
by  promoting  the  social  and  industrial 
undertakings  of  our  association,  he 
has  helped  to  give  cheer  and  comfort 
to  the  aged  and  new  courage  to  the 
hopeless. 

Resolved,  that  we  do  most  earnesc- 
ly  ask  permission  of  the  trustees  of 
the  institution  to  place  upon  its  walls 
some  enduring  token  of  our  unspeak- 
able appreciation  of  all  that  Mr. 
Anagnos  desired  and  wrought  for  us 
and  for  all  the  sightless,  and  of  our 
sincere  wish  that  his  name  be  remem- 
bered and  honored  by  those  who  en- 
ter our  school  in  future  years. 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be 
entered  upon  our  records  as  a  tribute 
of  our  loyal  gratitude  and  affection, 
and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  institution,  to  members  of 
Mr.  Anagnos'  family  and  to  the  pub- 
lic  press. 


<?> 


CONGREGATIONAL  GREETING. 


S.ev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B. 
Richards  of  the  Phillips 
Church  Given  Reception  on 
Completing  Year's  Work. 


Last  Tuesday  evening  the  members 
and  attendants  of  the  Phillip?  Con- 
gregational church,  gathered  in  the 
vestry  to  extend  a  yearly  greeting  to 
the  esteemed  pastor,  Rev.  Frederick 
B.  Richards,  and  his  wife,  and  to 
thus  take  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  high  regard  and  good  Will  for 
them  and  to  show  their  appreciation 
for  the  faithful  work  and  services 
during  the  first  year,  just  ended,  of 
pastorate   of   Rev.    Mr.   Richards. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Craig  and  Deacon  and 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Bird  assisted  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Richards  in  receiving,  from  8  to 
9  o'clock.  During  that  hour  there 
were  several  delightful  selections  bv 
the  orchestra  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  A  committee  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the  church  in 
dainty  gowns  assisted  by  the  young 
men,   served   ice   cream,  and   cake. 

After  the  reception,  the  serving  of 
refreshments  and  the  happy  social 
hour,  the  more  formal  exercises  were 
commenced,  the  addresses  *of  con- 
gratulation and  further  expressions  of 
goodwill  ,from  visiting  ministers  of 
the  local  and  other  churches. 

Rev.  James  Huxtable  of  the  Hawes 
Unitarian  church  spoke  for  his  peo- 
ple and  wished  for  Rev.  Mr.  Richards 
and  his  wife  as  much  joy  and  happi- 
ness during  his  pastorate  in  this  dis- 
trict as  he  has  enjoyed  during  his 
many  years  at  the  Hawes  church.  Rev. 
Ernest  N.  Mills,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent of  our  local  preachers'  express- 
ed his  good  wishes  for  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Richards  as  did  also  Rev.  C.  A. 
Rhoades  of  the  Eliot  church,  Roxbury, 
Rev.  Mr.  Dixon  of  the  Grace  Episcopal 
church,  Dorchester  street,  Col.  J.  Pay- 
son  Bradley,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Phillips  church.  Col.  Bradley  in- 
troduced the  several  speakers  in  his 
usual  happy  vein  and  the  addresses 
were  interspersed  with  selections  .by 
the  choir. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Cole  was  the  efficient 
chairman  (if  the  committee  in  charge 
and  with  her  assistants  managed  all 
the  arrangements  and  the  affair  itself 
in  a  crediiable  manner. 

Since  his  advent  in  South  Boston 
Rev.  Mr.  Richards  has  endeared  him- 
self, not  only  to  his  congregation,  but 
to  all  our  residents.  In  all  public  mat-  , 
ters,  especially  of  interest  to  the 
South  Boston  district  he  has  shown 
•■special  Interest  and  he  has  been  em- 
phatic in  singing  the  praises  of  this 
district  and  the  excellent  character  of 
the  people. 
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MEMORIAL     EXERCISES. 


Held    In    Honor   of    Michael    Anagnos, 
Friend   of  the    Blind. 

Memorial  exercises  of  a  most  ap- 
propriate nature  were  held  in  honor 
of  the  late  Michael  Anagnos,  who  for 
30  years  was  a  director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Wednesday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock.  The  large,  spacious  edifice 
was  crowded  to  the  doors,  and  on 
every  lip  were  the  words  "Long  live 
the  memory  of  Michael  Anagnos."  It 
was  a  gathering  of  grateful,  sympa- 
thetic and  admiring  men,  women  and 
children,  and  the  deceased  director, 
who  died  June  29,  1906,  in  Turn-Sev- 
erin,  Roumania,  was  lauded  and 
praised  by  all. 

Gen.  Francis  Appleton  presided,, 
and  the  opening  prayer  was  by  the 
Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  pas- 
tor of  the  Arlington  Street  church. 
Chopin's  funeral  march  was  then 
played  by  the  full  orchestra  of  42 
pieces  from  the  local  school,  after 
which  Gen.  Appleton  extended  a  greet- 
ing. Gov.  Curtis  Guild  responded 
for  the  state. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  addressed  the 
audience,  eulogizing  the  deceased  di- 
rector, and  then  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  was  read.  Mrs.  Howe's 
dead  husband  did  much,  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  local  blind  school, 
and  she  herself  is  interested  in  the 
work. 

The  next  speaker  was  Prof.  J.  Irv- 
ing Manatt  of  Brown  University,  and 
then  the  female  choir  sang  "Their 
Sun  Shall  Not  Go  Down." 

Mayor)  John  F.  Fitzgerald  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  life  and  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Law- 
rence, Episcopal  bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  eulogized  Mr.  Anagnos, 
and  praised  him  for  his  untiring 
work  among  the  blind  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  followed  by  David 
Wood,  musical  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania school  for  the  blind,  in  an 
organ  selection,  and  then  the  Rev. 
Nestor  Souslides  closed  the  exercises 
with  benediction. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    COURIER, 


Salurday,  Oct.  27,  19W. 

"True  to  every  trust."  No  better  tri- 
bute could  be  paid  to  the  life  work  of 
Michael  Anagos,  late  superintendent  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Ab- 
sorbing devotion,  unfailing  kindness,  un- 
swerving rectitude  and  willing  helpful- 
ness were  the  dominant  characteristics  of. 
this  nobleinan. 


OOr.  %5,  \^o  e>. 

IN  HONOR  OF  MICHAEL  ANAGNOS, 

The    Head    for    30    Yearn    of    the    South 
Boston     School     for     the     Blind. 

The  late  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of 
the  Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
state  school  for  the  blind  at  South  Bos- 
ton, was  honored  by  a  memorial  meeting 
at  Tremont  temple,  yesterday  afternoon. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr  Anagnos, 
serving  for  HO  years  in  that  capacity,  in 
which  he  succeeded  his  wife's  father,  Dr 
S.  G.  Howe,  died  last  June  at  Turn  Sev- 
eral, Rumania,  being  about  TO  years  old. 
At  the  meeting  Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton 

i>resided,  and  the  chief  address  was  by 
''rank  B.  Sanborn,  a  friend  of  Dr  Howe 
in  his  later  years  and  of  Anagnos,  who 
gave  a  remarkably  interesting  biographical 
sketch  and  characterization  of  the  Greek 
who  so  admirably  served  America  and 
humanity.  Dr  Howe  found  bim  on  his 
beneficent  visit  to  Greece  in  the  interest 
of  the  Cretans  40  years  ago;  a  graduate 
of  the  university  of  Athens,  he  became 
Dr  Howe's  secretary,  and  came  with  him 
to  America,  where  his  marriage  with  Dr 
Howe's  daughter  Julia  fixed  his  home. 
His  name  was  then  Anagnostopoulos,  but 
he  soon  dropped  several  syllables  of  his 
patronymic;  he  was  a  native  of  Epirus, 
a  child*  of  the  mountains.  Mr  Sanborn's 
account  of  his  youthful  life  and  studies 
was  no  less  interesting  than  that  of  his 
devotion  and  success  in  the  great  work 
of  wliich  Dr  Howe  was  the  pioneer.  The 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  was  of  his 
origination,  and  the  education  of  Helen 
Keller,  through  the  teacher  whom  he  had 
taught.  Miss  Sullivan,  were  especially  de- 
scribed. In  closing  liis  eloquent  sketch, 
Mr  Sanborn  said,  speaking  of  the  great 
school  at  South  Boston:  "To  none  of  its 
benefactors  is  it  more  indebted  for  noble 
action,  considerate  speech  and  generous 
silence,  than  to  this  mountaineer  of  Al- 
bania, who  made  himself  a  renowned  citi- 
zen of  the  world  and  finally  a  citizen  of 
our    American    republic." 

A  poem  by  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe  was 
read,    Prof   J.    Irving    Marratt    of    Brown 
university   made   an    address,    and   Mayor 
Fitzgerald    spoke   in   admirable   taste   and 
with  eloquence.    Finally  Bishop  Lawrence 
gave  a  fine  tribute  to  Anagnos.  There  was 
music  by  a  women's  Chorus  and  the  organ, 
and    the    benediction    was    pronounced    by 
Rev    Nestor    Souslides.    On    the    program 
was  a  brief  poem  by  Mrs  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards,   daughter    of   Dr   Howe.   The    poem 
by  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe  follows:— 
Vainly  we  listen  for  his  tread, 

Returning  from  a  distant  shore. 
Here,   where  his  fruitful  days  were  sped, 
The  friend  beloved  is  seen  no  more. 

Trulv,   it   was   n  gracious  gift' 

That  Greece  vouchsafed  us,  when  he  cam* 
With  buoyant  step  and  heart  alight 

To  win  an  enviable  fame. 

The  oracles  of  Hellas  old, 
The  dream  of  glories  yet  to  be 

Had  taught  his  spirit,  frank  and  bold. 
The  price  and  worth  of  liberty. 

He  entered  where  a  champion  crowned 
His  noble  conquests  still  pursued, 

For  him  the  clarion  blast  did  sound 
That  stirred   the  elder  hero's  blood. 

Where  souls  in  shadows  dim  abode 
I'r.gladdened  by  the  light  of  day, 

His  tutelary  guidance  showed 
The  light  of  truth's  all  conquering  rajrf 

For  they  should  know  the  world  so  fair. 
Its   record  brave,   its  wondrous  plan, 

And,  though  despoiled  of  Nature,  shara 
The  great  inheritance  of  man. 

Oh  I  friends  who  gather  in  the  class 
The  welcome  word   to  hear  and  tell, 

Take  with  you,  as  you  onward  pass. 
The  thought  of  him  who  loved  you  well. 

That  love  which  doth  all  ills  redeem. 
Which  seals  man's  noblest  promise  trua, 

The  prophet's  pledge,  the  poet's  dream. 
Be  that  his  legacy  to  you. 
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Sa'..u.day,   Oct.  27,  1306. 

The  Anagnos  memorial  meeting  oa 
Wednesday  was  noteworthy  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  audience  and  the  graceful 
part  taken  by  Mrs  Howe  and  her  daugh- 
ters. It  is  not  often  that  a  poetess  and 
two  poetess  daughters  unite  in  tributes 
to  a  character  at  once  so  romantic  and  so 
practical  as  that  of  this  American  Greek. 
I>r  Howe  himself  combined  these  distinct 
and  often  opposite  qualities,  and  it  is  truly 
singular  that  he  and  his  son-in-law  should 
have  directed  this  Boston  institution  from 
its  first  foundation  74  years  api.  Of  the 
two.  Anagnos  had  the  greater  power  of 
calling  forth  the  practical  beneficence  of 
Boston  in  aid  of  the  blind,  although  Dr 
Howe  could  smite  the  rock  of  munificence 
m  aid  of  other  causes  with  greater  effect. 
The  speakers  divided  the  aspects  of  rliP 
life  of  Anagnos  amo  g  them  rather  skil- 
fully.—the  first  confining  himself  chiefly 
to  his  relation  to  Dr  Howe  and  the  blind; 
l>r  Manatt  taking  up  his  relation  to 
Greece  and  the  Greeks,  and  others  dwell- 
ing on  special  traits.  The  alumnae  of  the 
institution  have  expressed  better  thau  any 
others  his  work  as  it  came  to  their  notice, 
and  Mr  Sanborn  made  this  part  of  their 
tribute  a  part  of  his   address. 

By  founding  and  building  up  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind,  and  securing  Its  endow- 
ment; by  establishing  the  Howe  Memorial 
Tress,  and  improving  the  type  In  which  our 
books  are  printed;  by  grading  and  extending 
the  course  of  study  in  all  departments  of  the 
school;  by  securing  books,  specimens  and  ap- 
pliances, such  as  no  similar  institution  pos- 
sesses; by  choosing  teachers  of  noble  char- 
acter and  exceptional  ability,  and  adopting 
such  progressive  methods  of  training  as  tend 
toward  the  best  physical,  mental  and  moral 
development  of  the  pupil;  by  all  this  Mr 
Anagnos  has  preserved  to  blind  children  and 
youth  their  right  to  a  liberal  common  school 
education:  while  by  fosteriug  and  giving  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  home  training  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  by  promoting  the  social  and 
industrial  undertakings  of  our  association, 
he  has  helped  to  give  comfort  to  the  aged, 
and  new  courage  to  the  hopeless. 
While  others  have  been  talking  and  schem- 
ing, this  self-denying  man  has  converted 
his  school  into  a  self-helping  blind  univer- 
sity, with  a  library  in  its  specialties  such 
as  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  His 
helpfulness  in  other  directions  will  never 
be  fully  made  known,  so  constant  and  un- 
announced  were-  his-gifiis   and   services. 

8SVE*LY    (MASS.)    TIMES. 


Wednesday,  Oct.  31,  1906. 

"BTrTTErivi  u  s  i  c  i  a  ry  s . 

Wiil    Sirig    ar>d    Play    at    Dane    Street 
Sundays   in    November. 

Richapd   Bar-hard,    the   blind   organ- 
ist.   Kdward  Ray,   the       blind       clari- 
netist, and  Charles       Ainidon.       blind 
singer,  will  play  and  sing  at  the  Dane 
set  church  Sunday  evenings  during 
\Xovi-nih.-r.       Rev,     E.     H.    Byington. 
fWtor  or  the   chinch,    will   preach   on 
ivP.liiul    Men   of  the   Bible." 

SALSM    (MASS.)    NEWS. 


THE  GOODSON  GAZETTE 
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Blind    Musicians.  \\    \ 

Pastor byington       of     the     Dane 

Street  efiurctl,  has  arranged  for  an  in- 
teresting series  of  meetings  for  Sun- 
-  vertfa*s,  'in  November,  and  has 
secured  ihrhfe  blind  musicians  from 
the  PeMriwAnstftut'e  for  the. -blind  in 
Boston  to  furnish  music.  Tlw*T  are 
Richard  Barnard,  organist;'  Edward 
Ray,  clarinetist;  and  Charles  Ainidon, 
singer.  They  also  play  upon  the 
violin  and  cornet.  Rev.  Mr.  Byington 
will    deliver    special    sermons    on      the 
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THURSDAY,  NOV.  1,  1906. 


The  Superintendent  acknowl- 
edges an  invitation  to  attend  a 
Memorial  Exercise  for  the  late  Di- 
rector of  the  Perkius  Institution, 
Michael  Anagnos,  in  Trernont  Tem- 
ple, Boston,  on  October  24,  General 
Francis  Henry  Appleton,   presiding. 

» 

NEWTON    (MAS3.)    CSIER. 


FMd?y:  NfiV,  3,  1808. 

\  TALKED  ABOUT  BLIND. 

'  Last   evening  an    interesting  and 
profitable  meeting  of  the  Men's  Club 
of  St.  Paul's  was  held  in   the   Parish 
house.     Two  students  from  the  Per- 
kins' institute  for  the  blind  were  pre- 
sent.    One  played  violin    selection^" 
the  other  gave  cornet  solos  and  san^ 
Mr.  Leonard  of  this  village,  who  has 
made  a  wide   study  of  methods  em- 
ployed here  and  abroad,  gave  a  talk 
on  the   methods    of    instructing    the 
blind. 

NORWICH    (CONN.)    BULLETIN. 


FrJdAft   Noy.  2,  1906. 

Miss   Fannie  Kimball,  teacher  of 'the 
blind    for    the    state    of     Rhode     Island, 

was  in  Westerly.  Thursday  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  attend  the  institute 
sessions.  Miss  Kimball  makes  period- 
ical visits  ro  students  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  state,  and  her  assistant, 
Miss  Mary  French,  makes  visitations 
in  the  northern  section.  The  state 
made  provisions  for  teaching  the  blind 
two  years  ago  and  the  work  has  bean 
carefully  cared  for  since  then.  Both 
Miss  Perkins  and  Miss  French  are 
graduates  of  the  Perkins  institute,  Bos- 
ton. 
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An  interesting  and  touching  memor- 
ial meeting  was  held  in  Boston  last 
week  for  Dr.  Michael  R.  Anagnos,  who 
succeeded  his  distinguished  father-in- 
law,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  as  head  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Biind. 
Ve  publish  in  another  column  th? 
beautiful  poem  read  hy  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  on  the  occasion. 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS. 


By  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


Vainly  we  listen  for  his  tread, 
Returning  from  a  distant  shore. 

Here,  where  his    fruitful    days    were 
sped, 
The  friend  beloved  is  seen  no  more. 

Truly,  it  was  a  gracious  gift 

That  Greece  vouchsafed  us,  when  he 
came 
With  buoyant  step  and  heart  alight 

To  win  an  enviable  fame. 

The  oracles  of  Hellas  old, 
The  dream  of  glories  yet  to  be, 

Had  taught  his  spirit,  frank  and  bold, 
The  price  and  wor<:h  of  liberty. 

He  entered  where  a  champion  crowned 
His  noble  conquests  still  pursued; 

For  him  the  clarion  blast  did  sound 
That  stirred  the  elder  Hero's  bl  oa. 

Where  souls  in  shadows  dim  abode, 
Ungladdened  hy  the  light  of  day, 

His  tutelary  guidance  showed 

The   light   of  Truth's   all-conquering 
ray; 

For  they  should  know  the  world  so 
fair, 

Its  record  brave,  its  wondrous  plan, 
And,  though  despoiled  of  nature,  share 

The  great  inheritance  of  man. 

O  friends  who  gather  in  the  class 
The  welcome  word  to  hear  and  tell! 

Take  with  you,  as  you  onward  pass, 
The  thought  of  him  who  loved  voi 
well. 

That  love  which  doth  all  ills  redeem, 
Which   seals  man's  noblest  promise 
true, 
The  prophet's  pledge,  the  poet's  dream, 
Be  that  his  legacy  to  yon! 

-•-Boston  Transcript. 
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CONDUCTED   BY  H.  R.  CHAPMAN. 


Poem    Read  by  Julia  Ward   Howe  in   Honor  of 
Michael   Anagnos. 


\'ainly  we  listen  for  bis  tread, 

Returning  from  a  distant  shore. 
Here,  where  his  fruitful  days  were  sped. 

The  friend  beloved  is  seen  no  more. 

Truly,  it  was  a  gracious  gift 

That  Greece  vouchsafed  us,  when  he  came 
With  buoyant  step  and  heart  alight 

To  win  an  enviable  fame. 

The  oracles  of  Hellas  old, 

The  dream  of  glories  yet  to  be 
Had  taught  his  spirit,  frank. and  bold. 

The  price  and  worth  of  liberty. 

'   He  entered  where  a  champion  crowned 
His  noble  conquests  still   pursued, 
For  him  the  clarion  blast  did  sound 
That  stirred  the  elder  Hero's  blood. 

Where  souls  in  shadows  dim  abode 

Ungladdened  by  the  light  of  day. 
His  tutelary  guidance  showed 

The  light  of  Truth's  all  conquering  ray; 

For  they  should  know  the  world  so  fair, 
Its  record  brave,  its  wondrous  plan, 

And,  though  despoiled  of  Nature,  share 
The  great  inheritance  of  man. 

On!  friends  who  gather  in  the  class 
The  welcome  word  to  hear  and  tell, 

Take  with  you,  as  you  onward  pass, 

The  thought  of  him  who  loved  you  well. 

That  love  which  doth  all  ills  redeem, 

Which  seals  man's  noblest  promise  true, 

The  prophet's  pledge,  the  poet's  dream, 
Be  that  his  legacy  to  you. 

On  last  Sunday  morning  according  to  an 
announcement  made  in  chapel  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  com- 
memoration of  the  life  of  Dr.  Michael  Anagnos. 
After  an  opening  hymn  by  the  audience  of 
"Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  the  conductor  of 
these  columns  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos' life,  the  substance  of  which  he  has  handed 
the  printer  and  will  be  found  in  this  column. 

Mr.  A.  I  .  Bohrer  of  the  Department  lor 
Music  who  had  met  with  Mr.  Anagnos  upon 
several  occasions  and  considered  him  the  fore- 
most educator  for  the  blind  in  this  country, 
spoke  of  his  progressive  work  and  especially 
of  Mr.  Anagnos  as  the  person  who  introduced 
and  perfected  tuning    as  a  profession    for    the 

blind. 

Superintendent   W.  K.    Argo,    who    visited 
the  Perkins  Institution    about  four   years 
confined  his  remarks   largely   to  his   two  day's. 
stay  at  the  famous  school.      !1*'  spoke  with   en* 
thusiasm  of   thesterling  character  of  the  man, 

of  his  modesty,  of  his  methods  of  discipline  and 
general  management  of  his  institution. 

One  by  one  these  men  who  have  laid  the 
foundation  are  pas  ing  away  and  one  cannot 
help   l"'t    pause  in  ord  consider  the  ques- 

tion "What  of  th(     I 


We  believe  that  all  those  who  attended  the 
service  on  last  Sunday  morning  left  with  a 
stronger  resolve  to  imitate  the  "Great  Educa- 
tor" in  his  unselfish  and  strenuous  devotion 
to  the  cause  to  which  he  gave  his  life. 

MicHael  Anagnos. 

Death  is  not  a  pleasant  contemplation  at 
any  time,  but  when  one  has  filled  his  life  with 
.unselfish  and  arduous  work  for  others,  and 
has  lived  to  witness  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  he 
may  lay  down  his  vigorous  activities  and  rest 
from  his  toil  with  the  consciousness  that  it 
"will  hear  fruit  hereafter. 

"There  is  doubtless  a  greater  proportion 
of  really  self-supporting  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country.  This 
is  owing  mainly  to  the  public  institutions  for 
their  education  and  training,  especially  to  the 
pioneer  school,  the  Perking  Institution,  on 
which  the  others  are  modeled  to  a  great  extent, 
to  its  directer  for  forty-five  years,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridly  Howe,"  and  to  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  the 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  Howe,  who  acted  as  his  sec- 
retary during  the  most  strenuous  days  of  the 
building  up  of  the  institution  and  who  finally 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  became  the 
director  and  continued  as  director  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  last  July. 

Dr.  Anagnos  whose  life  we  are  to  com- 
memorate this  morning,  was  born  in  Epirus, 
Greece,  November,  18H7.  His  father  was  poor 
but  that  did  not  prevent  his  son  from  securing 
an  education.  By  means  of  hard  work  the 
zealous  student  was  ready  to  enter  the  nation- 
al university  of  Athens  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  mastered  the  classics,  modern  languages 
and  philosophy.  Four  years  he  was  a  student 
in  the  school  of  philospophy,  during  which 
time  he  was  obliged  to  practice  the  strictest 
economy  in  order  to  pay  his  way.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  four  he  became  an  editor  of 
a  newspaper  and  through  its  columns  he 
fought  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  who  were 
then,  asnow,  under  the  oppression  of  the  Turks. 

Dr.  Howe  was  also  a  defender  of  the  Greeks 
and  it  was  in  this  cause  that  in  1867  he  enlisted 
the  services  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  appointing  him 
as  a  disbursing  agent  for  the  funds  he  had 
secured  in  America  for  the  Greek  cause.  Upon 
Dr.  Howe's  return  to  this  country  Mr.  Anagnos 
accompanied  him  atid  was  associated  with  him 
in  his  work  at  the  Perkins  Institution.     It  was 

in  1870  that  Mr.  Anagnos  married  Dr.  Howe's 
daughter. 

1  pon  one  occasion  Mr.  Anagnos  raised  a 
fund  of  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  printing  plant  and  later  still  he  raised  another 
$1<  0,000  as  an  endowment  fund  for  a  Kinder- 
garten thus  making  it  possible  to  train  the 
blind  from  the  ages  of  six  to  nine  Although 
not  a  man  of  wealth  he  gave  $20,000  for  the 
founding  of  schools  in  his  native  land.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  raised  by  him  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  further  the  interests  of  his 
institution.  In  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  it  will 
be  impossible  to  even  touch   upon  the  various 


phases  oTTmTwork,  such  as  the  introduction 
of  tuning"  as  a  profession  and  his  admirable 
work    for  the  deaf  blind. 

He  died  in  Roumania  after  having  visited 
tireece.  It  seems  to  he  universally  accepted 
that  "this  son  of  a  far-away  laud"  did  more  for 
the  blind  of  America  than  any  other  American 
had  done  with  tin  exception  of  Dr.  Howe,  and 
nothing  appealed  to  him  with  such  power  as! 
a  blind    child. 

Of  all  the  educators  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  he  was  selected  to  write  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Education  for  the  Blind  in 
the  new  International  Encylopedia  which  is 
one  of  the  most  carefully  prepared  articles 
ever  written  upon  so  important  a  theme. 

It  has  always  been  an  inspiration  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  this  eminent  educator  from  his 
writings,  especially  from  his  voluminous 
annual  reports.  Listen  to  his  words  as  he 
closes  a  recent  report:  — 

"Encouraged  by  the  achievements  r>\  the 
past,  we  take  up  hopefully  the  duties  of  an- 
other year,  firmly  resolved  to  carry  forward 
this  beneficent  enterprise  until  we  reach  the 
shining  goal  at  which  we  aim,  namely,  the  il- 
lumination by  education  of  the  mind  and  life  of 
every  child  whose  eyes  are  closed  to  the  light 
of  day.  We  are  aware  that  the  path  of  pro- 
gress, which  we  have  chosen  to  pursue,  is 
full  of  difficulties;  but  let  us  keep  our  faces 
'  always  toward  the  sunshine,  and  the  shadows 
will  fall  behind  us  " 
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Saturday,  Nov.  10,  1906. 


Memorial  services  were  held  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston,  Oct.  24th,  in 
honor  of  Michael  Anagnos.  The  Boston 
Herald  of  Oct.  25th,  which  was  sent  to 
us  by  some  unknown  friend,  begins  the 
account  of  the  meeting  with  these    words: 

A  unique  and  distinguished  assembly  at 
Tremont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon  hon- 
ored the  memory  of  Michael  Anagnos,  for 
30  years  the  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  who 
died  suddenly  last  summer  while  on  a  visit 
to  Roumania. 

The  audience  was  made  up  of  the  blind 
who  came  out  of  gratitude  to  one  of  their 
foremost  sympathizers;  of  Greeks,  who 
came  to  honor  a  famous  countryman,  and 
of  distinguished  representatives  of  philan- 
thropy, letters,  church  and  state,  who 
made  common  tribute  to  the  high  attain- 
ments of  a  noted  friend  and  citizen.  May- 
or Fitzgerald.  Gov.  Guild.  Bishop  Law- 
rence, Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  Prof.  J.  Irv- 
ing   Manatt   of   Brown    University    were 


among  the  speakers,  and  an  original   poem 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward    Howe,    read    by    the 
venerable  woman  herself,  was  the  crown- 
ing event  of  the  programme. 
The  poem  referred  to  runs  as  follows: 
Vainly  we  listen  for  his  tread, 

Returning  from  a  distant  shore. 
Here,  where  his  fruitful  days  were  sped, 

The  friend  beloved  is  seen  no  more. 
Truly,  it  was  a  gracious  gift 
That  Greece  vouchsafed   us,    when  he 
came 
With  buoyant  step  and  heart  alight 

To  win  an  enviable  fame. 
The  oracles  of  Hellas  old, 

The  dream  of  glories  yet  t^  be 
Hud  taught  his  spirit,  frank  and  bold, 

The  price  and  worth  of  liberty. 
He  entered  where  a  champion  crowned 

His  noble  conquests  still  pursued. 
For  him  the  clarion  blast  did  sound 

That  stirred  the  elder  Hero's  blood. 
Where  souls  in  shadows  dim  abode 
Ungladdened  by  the  light  of  day, 
His  tutelary  guidance  showed 
The  light  of  Truth's    all-conquering 
ray; 

For  they  should  know  the  world  so  fair, 

Its  record  brave,  its  wondrous  plan 
And,  though  despoiled  of  Nature,  share 

The  great  inheritance  of  man. 
On!  friends  who  gather  in  the  class 

The  welcome  word  to  hear  and  tell, 
lake  with  you,  as  you  onward  pass, 

The  thought    of    him    who    loved  vou 
well.  J 

That  love  which  doth  all  ills  redeem, 
Which    seals    man's   noblest    promise 
true. 

The  prophet's  pledge,  the  poefs  dream, 
Be  that  his  legacy  to  you. 


n  \ 


THE  BLIND 
MUSICIANS 
PLEASING 


Those  Who  Braved  the 

Storm  Last  Night 

Weil  Repaid 


The  people  who  weathered  the  storm 
last  evening  were  tuipiv  rewarded  by 
the   inspiring  mask-  of   the  blind   mu- 


sicians   at     the    Dane     Street    church. 
1    a    meditation   by 


Mr.    Barnard    play 

Batiste  for  his  prelude  and  lor  his 
postlude  one  of  Whitney's'  '  .stirring 
productions.  The  clarinet  solo  by 
Mr.  Ray  was  Schift»avm's  Traumrei. 
The  sweet  full  tot*^  cf  his  instru- 
ment, were  even  more  effective  in  the 
iction  from  Gaui?^"Holy  City,"  pre- 
sented us  a  trio.  ;$Vtr.  Amadon  who 
played  the  violin  in  this,  is  a  finely 
endowed,  thoroughly  trained  musician. 
who  is  a  meinbi  I  le  of  the  leading 
church  (inartets  in''  .  ,ynn.  He  sang 
as  a  solo  Sullivan's  ■■'MM  ye  who  seek,'? 
and  played  on  lire'  cornet  "The  lost 
chord."  They  will  be  at  the,  church 
two  or  three  more  Sunday  evenings. 

Uev.    10.     If.    Ifvington    preached    on 
"Blind    Uariimeus,"     out  lusting   those 


A  - 

who  rebuked  and  ti,  •  •  who"  encour- 
aged hiin  when  tiie,  sought"  Jesus; 
flying  of  the  bliv:  1  man's  recogni- 
tion %iild  quick  seizing  ol  the  opportu- 
nity, and  of  the  Sav'oui's  readiness  to 
help  and  to  heal. 


IV- 
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Bip  PIANIST 

GIVES  A  RECITAL 

Edward    Baxter    Perry    Appears   Before 
Seminary  Audience. 


Musicians    From    West    Chester    Enjoy 

His  Rendition  and  Legends— An 

Evening  "With   One  Who 

Knows  His  Art. 

Last  evening  Prof.  F.  P.  Bye's  students 
anft— ■»  few  friends  from  West  Chester 
enjoyjd  a  musical  treat  In  the  form  of  a 
recture.  recital  of  piano  music  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward^. Baxter  Perry,  an  accomplished 
pianist,  although  entirely  blind  and  a 
widely y&riown  interpreter  of  musical  com- 
positions. The  assembly  room  at  the 
Seminary  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity 
with  an  audience  which  gave  closest  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Perry  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Bye 
and  in  his  introductory  remarks  defined 
the  term  "art,"  as  expression.  Music's 
place  in  the  arts,  he  said,  is  quite  as  Im- 
portant as  that  of  painting  or  poetry  and 
as  worthy  of  careful  and  Intelligent 
study.  Back  of  every  measure  of  good 
music  is  some  meaning,  some  thought,  al- 
though the  performer  may'  not  always 
find  it.  An  understanding  of  this  thought 
is  essential  to  the  Intelligent  interpreta- 
tion of  a  musical  production,  as  a  com- 
prehension of  the  words  of  a  poem  is  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  verses. 
LEGENDS    IN    MUSIC. 

The  programme  of  the  evening  consist- 
ed of  eight  selections,  each  a  musical  ren- 
dering of  some  legend. 

Mr.  Perry  told  the  story  briefly  and 
clearly,  telling  his  hearers  what  striking 
features  of  the  composition  to  look  for. 
Then  he  played  the  selection,  showing  an 
artistic  sense  and  sympathetic  rendering, 
whether  the  music  were  gentle  and  airy, 
or  stormy  and  tumultuous. 

Chopin's  "Ballad  in  A  flat"  was  the 
opening  selection.  It  was  explained  that 
this  composition  was  founded  upon  a  Po- 
lish legend  of  the  "Switez  Maid,"  by 
Adam  Mickiewiez.  After  hearing  the 
story  told  in  words  the  music  very  plain- 
ly brought  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
the  coquettish  maiden  in  reality  a  water 
sprite  who  won  the  heart  of  a  gallant, 
and  who  punished  his  inconstancy  in  a 
tragic  manner. 

"The  Spinning  Song,"  from  the  Flying 
Dutchman  (Wagner-Liszt)  with  its  whir- 
ring of  wheels,  merry  laughter  and 
charming  melody,  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den wierd  warning  of  the  wandering 
sailor,  was  finely  rendered,  as  was  also 
t  h'  Schubert-Liszt  arrangement  of  "Der 
Erlkoenig,"  with  its  uncanny  voice  of 
iasion  and  the  piercing  shriek  of  the 
frightened  child. 

The  gentleman  played  two  of  his  own 
compositions,  "The  Portent,"  founded  on 
an  old  legend,  which  is  the  basis  of  one 
of  George  MaoDonald's  storie.s.  A  gallop- 
ing horse  with  a  loose  shoe  which  clangs 
on  the  stones  at  every  few  steps  is  heard 
as  a  portent  when  evil  is  about  to  hap- 
pen. The  galloping  horse  and  ringing 
metal  were  distinctly  brought  out  in  the 
music. 

In  Mr.  Perry's  second  composition  "Die 
Lorelei,"  the  audience  plainly  heard  the 
enticing  song  of  the  syrens,  the  rushing 
is  and  the  wall  of  despair  from  the 
perishing  fishermen  lured  to  their  fate 
on  the  rocks. 

The  programme  ended  with  the  "Danse 
Macabre."    by    Saint    Saens,    one.    of    the 
wierd,   grotesque  things  imaginable. 
It   represents  the  "Dance  of  Death,"  said 
to   occur  each    year  at  midnight  on   Hal-  j 
low  Ken.     The  mournfully  jocund  dance,  I 
played  by  the  fiddler  Death,   the  rattle  of 
bones  as   the  dead   leave   their  graves   and 
hasten   to   the  mad  revels,  the  constantly 
rring   melody  in   a  wailing  minor  key, 
and    finally   the   cock's  crow   which   sends 
the   ghostly   dancers  back   to  their  graves, 
all  are  heard  plainly  In  the  music,  and  the 
some    scene    was    brought   plainly   be- 
fore  the  mind's  eye. 

Other  interesting  selections  were 
"(•V  nerzauber."  based  on  the  Brunhilde 
legend  from  the  Niebelungen  Lied;  Wag- 
ner-Brassin  and  "Trilby,"  by  Godard, 
founded  on  the   French  tale  of  Trilby,  the 

Among  the  gin  the  Misses  Dar- 

lington  (Faunbrook).  Mr.    William   Hatton 
Green,    Miss  Jessie    P  Mrs.   Minerva 

Huzzard,  Mis"  Adella    Barnhlll,  Miss  Mar- 
<-arei    Hlmmelwrlght    and   several    ol 
prof    and   Mrs.   Bye,   Prol       nd   Mi 
and   several   of   •  acted  as   host 

and   hostess    during    the   evening,    making 
;,ll  vrelt  "K  "iat  uM  were  com- 

.     _..,v,lv  seated.  j 


WORSESV-SR   {MASS.)   TELEGRAM, 


Friday,    Nov.   9,   1903. 

CHOOSES  NEW  OFFtCEKS. 

Worcester     Auxiliary     ot     Kindergarten; 

For  Blind  Has  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Worcester  auxiliary  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  had  its  annual  lfieet-; 
ing  yesterday  morning  at  11  o'clock,  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Morgan,  16 
Claremont  street.  Officers  were  elected, 
reports  heard,  and  new  resolutions  made' 
by  the  members  to  do  more  active  work. 
The  treasurer,  Mrs.  Morgan,  reported 
that  the  Worcester  auxiliary  has  con- 
tributed $154  to  the  school  in  Boston,  which 
is  in  connection  with  Perkins  institute. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Pratt,  reporting  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  visiting  committee.  Miss  Har- 
riet E.  Clarke,  told  of  death  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  kindergarten,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  who  is  succeeded  in  the  work 
by  Mr.  Caswell.  She  said  that  last  week 
a  memorial  service  was  in  Tremont  tem- 
ple for  Mr.  Anagnos.  A  letter  received 
from  him  last  February  was  read,  in 
which  he  says:— 

"This  little  school  does  not  receive  any 
financial  assistance  whatever  rrom  the 
funds  of  the  city  or  of  the  state,  but  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  its  generous  friends  for  its 
support.  Thus  far,  they  have  responded 
most  nobly  to  its  need,  and  the  kindergar- 
ten has  been  permitted  to  prosper  and 
grow  through  their  beneficence,  but  Its 
welfare  and  the  continuance  of  its  growth 
are  assured  only  by  the  continuance  of 
these  annual  subscriptions,  which  are  of 
vital   importance  to  its  work." 

These  officers  were  elected:  President. 
Mrs.  E.  I.  Comins;  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Morgan;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Kinsley;  visiting  committee,  Miss  Edna 
Day,  chairman,  and  Miss  M.  Louise  Po^ 

SO.  'R^MINGHAM   CMASS.1   TRIE?' 


r-lday,  Nov,  9,  1906. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Woman's  club, 
next  Tuesday,  the  program  will  be  in 
charge  of  Miss  Lillian  R.  Garside.  The 
subject  for  the  afternoon  will  be  "Work 
among  the  Adult  Blind  of  the  State." 
There  will  be  music. 

BOSTON,   MASS..   COST, 


Saturday,    Nov.   10,   '.906. 

$30,000  LEFT 
TO  CHARITY 

Hannah  Sweezer  Remem- 
bered Especially  Old 
Folks'  Homes 


The  will  of  the  late  Hannah  R. 
Sweetzer,  filed  yesterday  in  the  probate 
iffice  for  Suffolk  county,  provides  for  a 
iumbi '  valuable  public  bequests.    The 

Will    is    dated    Dec.    6,    1&01. 
Aftei     providing    handsomely    for    rela- 
tes    tla-     •:<!.. visions     of     the    document 
jay     that    $5000    shall    be    given     to    the 
Kindergarten    for    the    Blind.    Boston,    to 
■  lied    the   Hannah    B.    Sweetzer   fund 
,.,„-,,,.    to    be    spent    annually. 
I'o    the    Old    Badies-    Home,    Boston,    the 
(staler      leaves      $5000,      with      a      similar 
,    mi    to  the  <  Id   Men's    Home,   Boston. 
Co  the   Old    Ladies'    Home,    Newburyport, 
die    leaves    $! 0,000,    in    trust,    in    memory 
of    her   mother,    Lydla    Kellett    Sweetzer, 
,n    condition     that     the    trust    be    called 
"The   Lydla    Kellett   Sweetzer  Fund." 

merican    Unitarian  Association 

is    left.    In    trust,    $r>000,    to    bo    called    the 

"Abb>     K.    Sweetzer   Fund,"    on   condition 

ii'  of   the  income  of  the   fund 

each     year    during    their 

Ivea   fro   two  nieces.   Abby    K.    and   Mary 

ES,    Sweetzer    of    Salem,    the    principal    to 

association    .'is    each    one 

may  be 
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SATURDAY,  NOV.  10,  1906. 

LEAVES  $30,000  IN 
PUBUCBEQUESTS 

Will  of  Miss  Hannah  R.  Sweet- 

ser  Aids  Homes  in  New- 
buryport  and  Boston, 

AUTO  CRASH  RESULTS  IN 
VERDICTS,  $700  IN  ALL 


In  and  Mrs,  Hauthaway  Re- 
cover Damages  Against 
William  C.  Smith. 


Public  bequests  amounting  to  $30,000 
are  contained  in  the  will  of  Miss  Han- 
nah R.  Sweetser,  which  was  filed  for 
probate  in  the  Suffolk  probate  office 
yesterday.  She  lived  at  G17  Tremont 
street  and  died  on  Oct.  16. 

The  gifts  are  $10,000  to  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  Newburyport,  and  $5000  each  to 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Boston,  the  Old 
Men's  Home,  Boston,  the  Kindergaten 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  and  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

All  these  gifts,  except  the  one  to  the 
Unitarian  association,  take  effect  at 
once.  The  one  to  the  Unitarian  associa- 
tion is  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  her 
nieces,  Abby  R.  and  Mary  E.  Sweetser 
of  Salem,  who  are  to  enjoy  the  income 
while  they  live.  The  gift  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  is  to  be  named  after 
her,  and  the  legacy  to  the  Newburyport 
home  is  to  be  named  after  her  mother, 
Lydia  Kellett  Sweetser.  Her  brothers, 
I.  Homer  Sweetser  and  Seth  K.  Sweet- 
ser, are  named  executors. 

33STOM.  MASS..  MORNING  G.LOBS 


Saturday,    Ncv.   10,  1906. 

Public  Bequests  Made  to 
Total  of  $30,000. 


Kindergarten  of  Blind  and  Three 
Homes  Benefited. 


The  will  of  Hannah  R.  Sweetser,  filed 
in  the  prolate  office  yesterday,  contains 
a  number  of  public  bequests  aggregat- 
ing $30,000. 

She  gives  $5000  to  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blin*  to  be  known  as  the  Han- 
nah R.  Sweetser  fund,  the  income  to  be 
applied  toward  payment  of  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 

She  gives  $5000  each  to  the  old  ladies' 
home,  the  old  men's  home  In  this  city, 
and  $10,000  to  the  old  ladies'  home  in 
Newburyport,  the  last  bequest  being 
made  in  memory  of  her  mother,  and  it 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Lydia  Kelielt 
Sweetser  fund.  The  income  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  institutions. 

She  gives  $5000  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian association,  to  be  known  as  the 
Abby  R.  Sweetser  fund,  which  bequest 
becomes  operative  on   the  death  of  her 


nieces,  Abby  K.  anu  jviary  hi.  Sweetser, 
who  will  enjoy  the  income  during  their 
lives. 

Ii      K.      Sweetser     and    I.      Homer 
Sweetser  are  named  as  executors. 

BSVE^LY    (MAS8.1     TIME*. 


Though  delayed  until  after  '  th< 
opening  service  by  the  lateness  o 
their   train    the   Blind    Musicians   dh 

larlcably  at  the  Dane  street  churci 
last  Sunday  evening.  The  singer  ha- 
il splendid  bass      voice,  which       was 

eclally  Inpressive  in  "Rocked  in 
the  Cradle,  of  the  D^ep".  The  cornet 
solos  were  .-weet  and  full  toned.  Ai- 
.1.  brief  moment's  explanation  the 
blind  organist  played,  using  pedals 
and  stops  as  well  as  both  banks  of 
keys.  They  will  he  present  at  tbe, 
service  tomorrow  evening? 

BOSTON.    (MASS.),    JOUftNAL 


|ye,tfn;sday,  r:ov.  14,  1S06. 
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Two  Blind  Girls  Guided  to 
Altar  at  Revival  to  Ac- 
cept Teachings— Evange- 
list's Appeal  Answered 
by  Scores. 


Trembling  with  the  emotions  of  a 
new-found  hope,  two  blind  girls  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Marian  Crockett  and  Sophia  Mudduon, 
led  the  procession  of  converted  mourn- 
ers who  last  night  sought  the  altar  a 
Tremont  Temple  in  response  to  the 
magnetic  invitation  of  Evangelist  Gipsy 
Smith  for  those  who  had  found  peace 
to  come  forward  and  publicly  acknowl- 

6  From  every  portion  of  the  huge  aud- 
itorium  was  audible  the  suppressed  *>£ 
the   emotional    throat,   sob    that   betray 
and   dispels   the  silence  that  those  who 
ctter    would    rather    overcome,    as    tne 
solemn    and   earnest    procession    wended 
L  way  slowly  up  the  aisle  to  the  altar, 
where  the  evangelist,   with  encouraging 
words,  stood  ready  to  receive  them. 
Most  Pathetic  Incident. 
When,    however,    the   infirmity    < if   the 
two  leaders,   one  grasping  the  hand      f 
the  teacher,  the  other  that  of  her  sight- 
less companion,   was   recognized  by  the 
hute    congregation,     the    wonder     gave 
wav    to    enthusiasm    such    as    not    even 
The   sermons  of   Gipsy   Smith   had   been 
ai>la    to   arouse. 

It  was     .e   most   pathetic  incident  of 
the     evangelist's      visit      to     the      Hub. 
Those  nearby   almost  held  their   breath 
while   the   act   that  means   so   much   to 
the   blind    pair    was    consummated.       It 
was  a  drastic  moment,   and  when  all 
was    over,    when    the    vast    assemblage 
had  given  a  helpful   prayer  to   the     wo 
Left    of    sight,    and    the    «"£«£J 
given    his    "God    bless    you.      all    leaned 
Lck    in   their   .oats   with    a    sigh   Of   re- 
lief      They    realized    that    such    a    con 
version  meant  worlds   to  the  little   girl* 
whose    only    comfort    is    within    them 
selves.     And    more   than    one    man    and 


woman    gave    forth     a     slleni 
upon     "Gipsy"     Smith,     whose     remark- 
able   personality    and    power    had    made  j 

It  possible,    u.  the  words  of  '1   the 

bi uuow,    the    incident    was    the    best 

,,,i,    tribute    to    Smith's    ability    to 
move  the  human  heart. 

Th0Ugh  the  blind  girls  led  the  i • 

■:,.u    there    were    mams    others,    and 

,,,':,..  dogmatic  truths  o    th 
Relist,  who  is  frowns  thousands  to  the 
teiTiDle    dally,    carried    to    the    faitnesv 
porriers  of  the  mamn  ill.   converts 

■  With    encouraging    words    Gipsj    Smith 
stood   at    the   foot   oi    the   altai.   and 
the    tide   bf   cop      i  emed    to    Ii  ss 

,,.     again    Importuned    his    congregation 

not     to     misi  ',"","'u       ,,'•    Fverv 

iu   be  theirs  for  tl  i    last   time.  Bv  r> 
,,„;,  iie  sent   forth  his  plea  others  arose 
and    joined    the   kneeling   r<  pentants 
Epigrams   and    flowing    periods     W< 
alike     used     to    good     advantage, 
when    the    evangelM    found    that     one 
would    not    call    forth    the    sinners,    to 
he  tried  the  other,   with   the  re- 

that    befcre   tl venini  was  done 

hJJ  had  !   Into  the  church  a    tew 

I:;,!    ii,.  hat    had   tirst  come 

E0^WfDrsdy--0Smitah'is    not    an      ordinal 
lVaGSt.  !£ adopts  nun,  of  thetl 
honofed    mannerisms  of   tuns,     ol    the. 

school.     His'  talk    is   calm   ami   dispa 
sionate   and    he    i    11         ntirely    on    th 
nnHTflval   in    the    simplest    terms    poss 
D?e  of  a  few  primal  truths  of  Christ!-  j 

a'TK>    not    deceive    yourself.-    was 
crv     He    declared     there    was    no    halt 
wly    toward    religious    peace.     ''Admit 
everything    Eor  you  can  i  tool  God.     • 
ml  way   to  that  end  is  a  simple  app 
to  h'ln  from  on  high-  „  . 

A  r     Smith    was    assisted    in    the    tie 

ine  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Conrad  of  the  Park 

Church,   by   Dr.   Marble  of  Cam* 

and    many    others.    But    it    was 

he   evangelist    himself    that    the    hun- 

lS    had   come    to   hear.     Those   on    the 

loor    and    in    the- two    galleries    were    so 

quiet     bat    their    breathing    was*   easjU 

ho-ird  on  the  stage. 

'•There    shall    be    joy    in    heaven     over 
nn/    sinner    that     repenteth,       was    his 
;»    from    St     Luke's.     Repentance   was 
his  theme,  and  he  left  no  doubt  in   the 
hid   of   his   hearers  as   to  what   repent- 
means.       "We      can't    repent      too 
,™  he    said,    "though    we    can    too 

Mr  Smith  related  some  of  his  ex- 
iienees  In  evangelical  work  among 
Mew  York's  "400,"  where  he  held  a 
merles  of  revivals   in    the   Fif1  enue 

of  a   society   leader. 
■This    woman.'     said    Mr      I 
3he    had     been    devoted 

...  ,,M,,S  and  to  theaters  all  1 
.  ,i    me   if   there    wa 
,,    her   yes    but    that    it   would    be 

""I'm     e" 
thing  befi  all   no 

.    he    the    first     I  t0 

Ohrist?"  was  Mr.  Smith's  sudden  qu. 
after    1  ""     h"11 

Two  men  got  up  in  ^'sallery. 
••That'6, right;  God   bless  you.     Who  h 

thXt"  it  the  .wo  blind  sMspat 

nid    a    surprised    thrill. 

•1         Xl    thank    God     for     ■ 
Smith. 

nW  the   st" 

'V        ,Vi  i-  triune 
rd     the  devil  it 

.    .„    ii„ml    in   tne     hu  you    are 

you    not   to    listen    to  m<  .  • 

QinE       L,et    this     be    the  m  i oeni 

,;  vou  will  say  to  tl.  I   *'u 

!dhUPthere^0danotl ,'; 

,,,iV1stn'  er.      Ikn  would 

mi'--;  sar   two 

"".■ 
>.„;,,»    ,,f    •'(Tins'-"      Smith. 

,    Am    Without    one    Plea 
taken  up  with  fervor  by  them  all. 

WhO  felt    "thov   were  gett  '«' fl 

Several  dozen  to  the  eon  alreaH 

:,       The  nan  s  of  t!l^ 

converts    were     taken     following    .'i 

,/„.   Mr.   Smith   toa,l   Mi-  -is 

room    at     thi  "     lho    sl 

"Gipsy"  Smith's  meeting  was  over. 


BOSTON    (MASS.l    AOVknTiSEft. 


Wednesday,   Nov.  14,  1906. 

CLIND   GIRLS  CONVERTED 


1<\3> 


Intprentlns  Scene  at  IjJist  Mjsht'n  Bl» 


Revival 

Smith. 


Conducted.       by       "Gypsy' 


Ticking  their  way  from  the  gallery  to  the 
platform,  two  blind  girls  offered  themseli 
for     conversion     in     Tremont     Temple     to 
Gypsy  Smith  last  evening. 

Marion  Crockett  and  Sufpa  Mudden,  both 
inmates  of  the  Boston  School  for  the  Blind, 
hearing  of  Gypsy  Smith  meetings  through 
one  of  the  instructors,  begged  to  be  taken 
to  hear  him,  and  being  led  to  Tremont 
Temple  by  a  friend  were  so  affected  by 
his  sermon  that  they  cried  bitterly  and 
when  "Gypsy"  Smith  asked  for  converts 
they  picked  their  way  unassisted  to  the. 
platform.  Probably  a  hundred  others  were 
converted  besides  the  two  blind  girls. 

"Gypsy"  Smith  took  for  his  text  the  re- 
turn of  the  Prodigal.  He  preached  in  a 
pleading  and  pathetic  tone  and  said  in 
part:— 

"There  shall  be,  great  joy  in  heaven  at 
the  repentance  of  one  sinner. 

"We  cannot  repent  too  much,  we  can 
only  repent  too  little.  True  repentance  can 
only  come  by  doing  it,  not  by  wishing  to 
do  it,  nor  by  thinking  you  ought  to  do  it, 
nor  by  telling  seme  one  else  you  ought  to 
do  it. 

"You  say  I  demand  too  much.  I  don't 
demand  anything.  God  demands  it  all. 
You  don't  want  to  give  up  the  pleasures 
of  the  wicked  world  for  God,  and  yet  he 
sent  his  only  .on  on  earth  for  the  salvation 
of  so'uis.  What  is  the  sacrifice  you  would 
make  alongside  of  this? 

"I  remember  when  preaching  in  Glasgow 
some  three  years  ago  how  a  man  attracted 
my  attention  by  being  present  at  every 
meeting.  One  night  he  remained  after  all 
the  rest  had  departed  and  I  went  to  him 
and  he  said:  'I  was  afraid  to  meet  you 
alone,  but  something  held  me  spellbound 
and  I  could  not  get  away.'  Suddenly  a 
brother  whom  I  had  not  seen  before  ap- 
peared with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  He 
read  a  number  of  things  from  the  Bible 
and  then  asked  this  man  if  he  believed  In 
God  and  if  he  really  believed  Christ  came 
on  earth  to  redeem  the  world.  When  the 
man  answered  yes,  he  told  him  he  was  a 
Christian  and  had  received  the  light,  but 
the  man  said  there  were  certain  things  he 
was  not  willing  to  give  up,  and  when  he 
could  overcome  these  he  would  be  a  Chris- 
tian." 

The  evangelist  spoke  of  ta  woman  in  New 
York  who  was  the  wife  of  a  multi-million- 
naire  and  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  whom 
he  had  converted  and  who  was  now  one  of 
his  enthusiastic  supporters. 

Miss  Smith,  who  has  a  beautiful  alto 
voice,  sang  a  solo  entitled,  "I  Cannot  Bear 
To  fell  Thee." 

De.  Z.  A.  Conrad  of  Park  St.  church  pre- 
side^, 

IBastou  MxaxiBcM 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston,     Mass. 
WEDNESDAY.nMoVEMBErTT^Pigoe 
TWO  BLIND   GIRLS  WENT   FORWARD 


Hope  to  Receive  Their  Sight  After  Being 
Converted  by  Gypsy  Smith 

Gypsy  Smith  had  another  great  revival 
meeting  in  Tremont  Temple  last  even- 
ing. Floor  and  balconies  were  black 
with  people,  and  before  he  had  fin- 
ished his  exhortations  he  had  many 
of  them  furtively  wiping  their  eyes 
or  actually  sobbing  as  he  led  their 
thoughts  backward  over  their  past  lives  and 
urged  repentance.  When  the  time  came  for 
the  repentant  ones  to  go  forward  for  pray- 
ers, he  got  responses  from  many.  Ten  or 
twelve  went  forward  and  knelt  below  the 
platform  at  the  first  call.  Others  followed 
singly  and  in  groups,  until,  after  a  time, 
there  were  enough  to  fill  the  two  front  rows 
of  seats  clear  across  the  hall,  about  a  hun- 
dred in  all.  There  were  old  men,  young 
men,  a  sailor  lad,  young  women,  old  women, 
women  well  dressed  and  women  poorly  clad. 
All  sorts  and  conditions  were  represented, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  very  wealthy. 


KM 


H 


\\b\  _____ 

i  Two  converts  who  excited  most  interest 
were  blind  girls,  who  had  to  be  led  down 
the  aisle  in  order  to  make  their  way  to  the 
sinners'  seats.  They  were  deeply  affected 
by  what  the  evangelist  had  said,  and  told 
those  near  them  that  they  hoped,  by  prayer 
.  and  by  striving  to  lead  exemplary  lives,  to 
be  relieved  of  their  affliction. 

Rev.  Dr.  Marble  of  Cambridge  assisted! 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Conrad  of  the 
Park  Street  Church,  chairman  of  the  evan- 
gelical committee  of  ministers,  directed  the 
meeting,  which  was  opened  by  reading  of 
the  text  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Harwick  of  Cam- 
bridge 
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RECITAL    OF    BLIND    PIANIST 

WAS    A    RARE    TREAT 

■eat    indeed    was    that    en- 
he      liood-si/.ed      audience 
;  are-concert 
given    by    the    famous    blind    pianist 
Charles   Baster    Perry    at   the   Normal 
auditorium    Saturday    evening.        Mr. 
Perry   is   au   artist    of     very     marked 
ability,      bis      superior     skill       being 
shown  in  every  rendition,  and  the  re- 
cital was  made  fully  intelligible  to  all 
by  a  brief  talk  before  each  selection, 
describing   the    different     characteris- 
tic.      Anions  the  others  were  two  of 
his   own    selections,   The   Portent    and 
Die    Lorlei.       Altogether   the   evening 
was    one    of    great    delight    for    music 


CHELSEA  (MASS.*    RECOftk 


Tuesday,  Nov.  13.  19.06. 

There  will  be  a  concert  and  dance 
in  Granite  hall  tonight  for  the  benefit 
of  Chas.  A.  Wilder,  the  blind  newsboy 

at  Bellingham  station. 
.      *"£->  /IASS.1    tiECORD. 


Vv'e 


cr.-=day,  r:ov.  14,   iS06. 


\  j\ 


BENEFIT  DANCE  FOR' 

BLIND  NEWSBOY 


— 

while  going  about,  and  spoke  particu- 
larly of  the  cheerfulness  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  blind.  Though  the 
teachers  are  paid  by  the  state,  it  is  not 
a  charity,  but  comes  under  the  head  of 
free  aducatioa.  They  are  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  sewing,  knitting,  crochet 
ing  and  basketry.  Books  for  those  who 
wish  for  them  are  sent  out  by  mail  from 
Perkins'  Institute  library  and  returned 
when  finished.  Miss  Garside  had  a 
number  of  articles  on  exhibition  made 
by  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Thayer  contribu- 
ted two  songs  to  the  program,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Thompson  on  the  piano 
with  violin  obligato  by  Miss  Karb. 

Notice  was  given  thai  Elizibeth 
Flower  Willis  of  Worcester  would  give 
readings  at  the  next  meeting.  This 
will  be  a  public  afternoon.  Tea  was 
served  by  the  social  committee. 

WORCESTER  tMASSo  TTL-SrUM, 


Minday,   Nc/.    19,   1903. 

BLIND  MUSICIANS. 

Wetitboro   to   Hear   Concert   by   Inmates 
of  Perkins  Institute. 

Special  to  The  Telegram  1 

WESTBORO,  Nov.  18.— The  blind  musi- 
cians of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blind  and  New  England  conservatory  of 
music,  both  of  Boston,  will  give  a  con- 
cert in  the  Westboro  town  hall  Saturday 
night,    Nov.    24.    There    will    be    eight    so- 

loists 

After  the  concert  there  will  be  dancing. 

The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
South  Framingham  has  opened  an  agen- 
cy in  Westboro,  to  furnish  home  work  in 

Westboro.  »■»«•«.• 

The  agency  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Susie 
Gerry    Charles   street. 

Agencies  have  been  opened  in  Hopkin- 
ton  Woodville  arid  Ashland.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  company  are  making  ar- 
rangements   to    open   an    office    in    South- 

At  present  the  home  workers  m  \vest- 
boio   are   working    on   Christmas    goods. 


324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1906 

PUBLIC  BEQUESTS  $70,000 

Will  of  Charles  Merriam  Aids 
Institutions 


A  neat  sum  was  realized  by  the  bene- 
fit concert  and  dance  last  night  for 
Chas.  A.  Wilder,  the  blind  newsboy  aifl 
Bellingham  station.  The  concert  pro-| 
gram  was  as  follows:  Selection  by  or- 
chestra; song,  Robt.  Levy  and  Lewis 
pryor;reading,  Evelyn  Richards,  piano 
solo,  Edith  Levy,  Ida  Levy.  Lancing 
j  in  order  until  12  o'clock. 

€3.  P3AM1NGHAM   (MASS.)  TRIBUNE. 


Gift  of  $25,000   to   the   Institute  of 
Technology 

Many   Hospitals   Receive  Smaller 
Bequests 


Children's    Homes   and   Education    for  Boys 
Aided 


Friday,   Nov.  16,   1906. 

— MM^M —— —'     "  —  ' ' 

Frainiimliiim  Woman's  Club. 


■ 


The  program  at  the  Woman's  club 
last  Tuesday  afternoon  was  of  unusual 
interest.  Miss  Lillian  Garskle,  who  as 
teacher  among  the  blind  of  the  State, 
can  fqieak  with  authority,  talked  of  her 
work  and  expen.  D  ig  them.    She 

told  many  loterei  ithetic 

-    which    came    to     her    knowledge 


In  the  will  of  Charles  Merriam  of  Bos- 
ton, filed  for  probate  today  in  the  Suffolk 
Probate  Court,  public  bequests  are  made 
amounting  in  all  to  almost  $70,000.  The 
largest  is  a  bequest  of  $35,000  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
While  smaller  bequests  are,  made  to  hos- 
pital-;, churches  and  religious  asso 
fcions  and  charitable  institutions  of-  many 
kinds,  esp< •(  i:i]ly  those  dealing  with  chil- 
dren   and    institutions   which   carry    on    an 

edn     I    work   for  boys.     The  full  list 

of  bequests  follows: 

buaetts  institute  of  Technology, 
$•_'.",, iiihi;  American  Unitarian  Association, 
$5000;     Ma  neraj     Hospital, 

achusetts  CI. 
lOye     and     Far     Infirmary,     $5000; 
Children's     Hospital,     $2800;     proprietors 
Arlington   Street   Church,    $5000;    Benevo- 


lent   Fraternity    of    Churches    of    Boston, 
$2000;   Thomas  Morgan   Botch,   Jr.    Emer- 
gency   Hospital    for    Infants,    $1000;    Bos- 
ton   Home    for    Incurables,    $1000;    Chil- 
dren's   Island    Sanatorium,    $1000;    Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  $1000;  New  England  Home  for 
Little       Wanderers,       $1000;        Industrial 
School    for    Crippled   and   Deformed   Chil- 
dren,     $1000;      Sunnyside     Day      Nursery, 
$K"t0;     Convalescent    Home     of    Children's 
Hospital,     $1000;     Boston    Lying-in    Hos- 
pital,   $1000;     Free    Hospital    for   Women, 
$1000;     Boston     Young      Men's      Christian 
Union,    $1000;    Home    for     Aged     Couples, 
$1000;  South  End  Industrial  School,  $1000; 
Boys'  Institute-of  Industry,  $1000;  Boston 
Asylum    and    Farm    School    for    Indigent 
Boys,  $1000;  Newsboys'  Reading  Room  of 
Boston,    $1000;   North   Bennett   Street   In- 
dustrial     School,     $1000;      Sharon     Sana- 
torium,  $1000;   Massachusetts   Society   for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty   to  Animals.  $1000; 
Massachusetts   Society    for   Prevention   of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  $1000. 

The  will  also  contains  a  bequest  of  $10,- 
000  to  Mr.  Merriam's  confidential  clerk,  and 
-several  servants  are  remembered  with  gen- 
erous amounts. 

The  executors  and  trustees  are  Frank 
Merriam  of  Nahant,  Frank  H.  Damon  of 
Melrose  and  John  M.  Merriam  of  Fram- 
ingham. 

3 An  :  '   »8S,1    ADVSr.TiSSft, 


Friday,  Ncv.  23,  1906. 

ill 


CHARLES  tEUffS  WILL 


BEQUEST  OF  $25,000  WILL 


i 


GO   TO    TECHNOLOGY. 


Nephews  and  Nieces  Share  Bulk  of 
Estate — Many  Large  Bequests  to 
Charitable  Institutions. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Tech- 
nology benefits  by  $26,000  and  ether  public 
and  charitable  institutions  receive  nearly 
$45,000  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Charles 
Merriam,  the  well-known  banker,  who 
died  Nov.  5,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at 
$2,125,000.  The  will  was  allowed  yesterday. 
To  the  American  Unitarian  Assn.,  to  the1 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  for  free 
beds,  the  Massachusetts  Charitalble  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  and  the  Arlington 
street  church,  for  the  parish  fund,  is  given 
$5000  each.  The  Children:s  Hospital  gets 
$2500  and  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches  of  Boston  is  given  $200u.  i 

One  thousand  dollars  each  is  given  to! 
Thomas  Morgan  Rotch  jr.,  Emergency 
Hospital  for  infants,  Home  for  Incurables, 
Children's  Island  Sanatorium,  P"rlriwn --f"- 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  New  England  Home 
for  Little  Wanderers,  Industrial  School  for 
Crippled  and  Deformed  Child,  eri,  Sun 
side  Day  Nursery,  Convalescent  Home  for 
Children's  Hospital,  Boston  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, Free  Hospital  for  Women,  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  Home  for 
Aged  Couples,  South  End  Industrial 
School,  Boys'  Institute  of  Industry,  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent 
Boys-,  Newsboys'  Reading-room,  North 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  school,  Sharon 
Sanatorium,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children- 
Mr.  Merriam  remembered  his  hairdresser 
and  manicurist,  his  confidential  clerk  and 
servants.  To  the  clerk,  Frank  H.  Damon, 
he  left  $10,000,  and  his  legacies  to  the  ser- 
vants follow:  Lizzie  McKay  and  Annie 
Lunny  $1000  each,  Margaret  Cass  and  Bes- 
sie Sutherland  $500  each,  William  Symthers, 
coachman,  $1000;  Margaret  Scott,  cook,  $250. 
To  his  cle'rk  and  stenographer.  Miss  S.  E. 
Barker,  he  gave  $500;  to  Joseph  W.  Whal- 
en,  hairdresser,  $260,  and  to  Amelie  Alary, 
manicurist,  $250.  \ 

Mr.    Merriam   left  real   estatk  valued    at 
00.   and   personal    property  \amounting 
to  $2,000,000.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bank- 
ing   firm    of   Nathaniel    Thayer   &    Co.    for 
many  years. 

The  will  contains  many  private  bequests. 
After  the  public  and  private  beqvtests  are 
paid  the  residue  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
nephews  and  nieces,  the  provisions  tor  this 
distribution  forming  a  consderable  part  of 
the  instrument. 


SOST3N    (MASS,)    RliCGSD 


TluunW,   rsvv.  22,  1906. 

TECH  GETS 

$25,000  FROM 

MERRIAM 

OtherInstitutionsBene= 
fit  by  Banker's  Will  # 

Nephews  and  Nieces 
Share  Bulk  of  Estate 

Tlir  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology benefits  by  $25,000  and  other  public 
and  charitable  institutions  r<  eeive  nearly 
11  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Charles 
Men-lam,  the  well-known  banker,  who 
died  Nov.  5,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at 
J2.125.IXKI.     The    will    was    allowed    today. 

To  the  American  Unitarian  Assn..  to  the 
Massachusetts  Genera]  Hospital,  for  tree 
beds,  the  Massachusetts  Charitalble  Bye 
ami  Ear  Infirmary  an  dthe  Arlington 
street  church,  for  the  parish  fund,  Is  given 
$5000  each.  The  Children  s  Hospital  gets 
|  and  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches  ol   Boston  is  given  $2000. 

One    tl  dollars    each    is    given    to 

Thomas  Morgan  Rotch  jr.,  Emergency 
Hospital  for  Infants,  Home  for  Incurables, 
Children's  island  Sanatorium,  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  New  England  Home 
for  Little  \Vandcrcrs--!ndu.-'li  ial  School  for 
Crippled    and     !  '  -ii      »Uu  ■  ■ 

s?de  Day  Nursery,  Convalescent  Home  for 
Children's  Hospital,  Boston  Lying-in  nos- 
p'.iai.  Free  Hospital  for  SComen,  Boston 
Young  M'-m*  Christian  tfnion.  Home  for 
Aged  Couples,  South  End  industrial 
Si  .. ■■  •  1.  Boys  Institute  of  industry,  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  indigent 
Boys,  Newsboys'  Reading-room,  North 
Bennet  Sire  t  Industrial  school.  Sharon 
Sanatorium,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  Society  for  th<  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to"' liildren 

Mr.  Merriam  remembered  his  hairdresser 
and  manicurist,  his  confidential  clerk  and 
servants.  To  the  clerk.  Frank  IT.  Damon, 
lie  left  $10,000,  and  his  legacies  to  the  ser,-. 
vants  follow:  Lizzie  McKaj  and  Annie 
Limny  $1000  ea<  h.  Margaret  Cass  and  Bes- 
sie Sutherland  $509  each,  William  Symthers, 
coachman,  $1000;  Margaret  Scott,  cook,  $250. 
To  his  clerk  and  stenographer,  Miss  S.  E. 
Barker,  he  gavi  Joseph   \\\   Whal- 

en,  h.i:rdr>ss,  r.  $250,  and  to  Amelie  Alary', 
manicurist.   J250. 

Mr.    Merriam    left    rear    estate    valued    at 
rsonal    pi  i  mounting 

to  $2,000,000.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bank- 
ing firm  Of  Nathaniel  Thayc;  &  Co.  for 
many   years. 

The  will  contains  many  private  bequeSta. 
After  the  public  and  private  bequests  are 
a  the  residue  is  to  nong  the 

nephews  and  nieces,  the  provisions  for  this 
distribution  forming  a  consderable  part  ot 
the  Instrument. 

SC3TON    WA?S     £VpN""f*    *;  5RH 


No  reason,  is  knuwn  to  his  daughter 
for  his  departure. 

Mr  llorton  is  62  years  old.  He  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  institution  for 
the  blind,  at  South  Boston  tor  86  years, 
When  he  gave  up  his  place  there  on  Oct 
1.  After  that  date  he  absented  himself 
from    his   home   on    two   or   three   occa- 

*2ES"£&  fMASS.i  TSLJirUM, 


Sunday,  Nov.  25,  iSDC. 

in  -the  town  nan,  tomgnt,  ai  me  cun- 
cert  given  by  the  blind  musicians  of 
Perkins  institute  for  the  bllrfltr  and  the. 
New  England  conservatory  of  mdsjd^/bojch 
of  Boston,  vocal  solos  were  given  py 
Charles  Arnadon,  followed  by  piano  so- 
los by  Richard  Barnard.  Everett  Davi- 
son entertained  with  koIos,  which  were 
followed  by  clarinet  solos  by  Edward 
Ray,  C»ajtlesStltcHw-,r"',^'as  trombonist. 
After  the  uorloerl  there,  was  dancing  to 
last  till  12  o  clock,  with  music  by  the 
Cosmopolitan   orchestra  -of  Boston. 

BOSTON     MASS      ;,rsST. 


"Tuesday,   Dec,  4,  1S06. 

PLAN  BENEFIT  DANCE  FOR 

\  BLIND  PIANIST  HICKEY 

That  Bert  Hickey,  well  known  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  East  Boston  as 
the  blind  pianist,  may  be  able  to  raise 
enough  funds  to  complete  his  musical  ed- 
ucation, his  friends  are  planning  to  run  a 
mammoth  benefit  for  him  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Dec.  12.  If  the  results  bear  any 
comparison  to  the  arrangements  made, 
the  affair  will  be  a  grand  success. 

The  benefit  will  take  the  form  of  a  danc- 
ing party,  and  will  be  held  in  Lyceum 
Hall.  Fiske's  Orchestra  will  furnish  the 
music.  Mr.  Hickey  received  his  first  music- 
al training  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston.  After  master- 
ing the  first  principles  of  the  art,  he 
showed  such  signs  of  promise  that  the 
teachers  gave  him  special  attention,  until 
now  he  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
most   efficient  of   the   blind   musicians   in 

Boston. 
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MONDAY,    DEC.    3,    1906. 


\i 


~;\ 


A  BENEFIT  CONCERT. 

Francis  Ierardi,  an  interesting  pupil 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  South  Boston,  is  to  be  tendered  a  tes- 
tomonial  concert  at  St.  Rose  Hall,  17 
Worcester  street,  next  Thursday  even- 
ing. The  Rev.  Pasquale  De  Milla  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  change. 
Catherine  A.  Costello,  Lillian  M.  Torcor-  * 
ella,  Charles  F.  Forrester,  Gertrude 
O'Shea,  Agnes  T.  O'Shea  and  William 
Tory  will  appear. 


Tuesday  Nov.  tf,  1506, 

A.    T.     HORTON     MISSING. 


South  Boston  Man  Went  Away  Un- 
expectedly Oct  23— Not  Seen  Since. 
Mrs  Mabel  Weiners.  wife  of  Albert  A 
Welners  of  5  Atlantic  st.  South  Boston 
is  anxious  to  obtain  tidings  of  her  fa- 
ther Alexander  T.  Horton,  who  lived 
at  the  above  address  and  left  his  home 
five  weeks  ago.  Since  then  nothing  has 
Ibee.n  heard  of  the  missing  man 


I  \&t 


-UNDER   THE   AUSPICES   OF- 


D.  Willard  Robinson  W.  R.  C.  No.    13 


AT- 


Memorial  Hall 


Ridge  Hill 


Dec.  13 


p 


p 


p 


1906 


Thursday  Evening— Opening  Night 

The  fair  will  be  formally  opened  by  Rev.  Melvin  S.  Nash 


Entertainment  will  be  furnished  by  the  SOUTH  BOSTON 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND— consisting  of  pianoforte, 
violin,  clarinet,  cornet,  trombone  and  vocal  solos 


Friday    Evening 


READINGS 
SINGING 


:       :       By  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Knowles  of  Somerville 
:        :        :      By  Miss  Bessie  Gardner  of  Hanover 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

SUPPER  will  be  served  Friday  evening:  from  5.30  to  7 
o'clock        :        :    *    Supper  Tickets  15  cents. 


Saturday    Evening 


SOCIAL 


DANCE 


IN  UPPER  HALL  YOUNG'S  ORCHESTRA 

DANCING  TICKETS  35  CENTS       LADIES  10  CENTS 

Admission  Tickets,  10c 

ADMISSION  TICKET  PRIZES  will  be  awarded  in  the  lower  hall  at  9  p.  m.  Saturday 

The  10  o'clock  cars  from  Queen  Anne's  Corner  will  run  to  Assinippi  on  the  evenings  of  Dec.  13  and  14, 

and  the  last  car  on  Saturday  night  leaves  at  11  o'clock. 

ROCKLAND  STANDARD  PRESS,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 
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SALEM    CMASS.)    NEWS. 


W&cr.csday,   :!ov.  21,  1906. 

A    musical  ■  wiir  'BT  given    *af:'-fi< 
North    chapel    Friday    evening:   by   pu 
Pils    from    the    Perkins    institute    fo 
,  the  Blind,  of  Boston." 

5:.  EiOSTCN   (MASS.)    IMQUIRER. 


TWO  MEN  MISSING.    - 

Alexander  T.  Horton  and  Dennis  Ke- 
hough  Being  Sought  For  by  Police 
and   Relatives. 

'I" wo  South  Boston  men  are  missing 
from  their  homes,  and  their  relatives 
and  families  are  anxious  to  locate  them. 

Alexander  T.  Horton,  62  years  old, 
father  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Weiners  of  5  At- 
lantic St..  departed  on  the  morning  of 
Oet.  23,  and  nothing  has  since  been 
heard  of  him. 

For  ;J(i  years  Mr.  Horton  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  where  he  has  many  friends. 
October  1  he  gave  up  his  position,  and 
on  two  or  three  occasions  was  absent 
from  his  home  after  that  date.  Mrs. 
Weiners  is  anxious  to  hear  some  tidings 
from  him. 


Wednesday,    Sec.  £,    1906. 

TQ  AID  A  BLIND  PIANIST. 

Testimonial  Will  be  Tendered  "Bert** 
Hickey  of  East  Boston  Week  from 
Tonight  in  Thai  District. 

In  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  com- 
plete his  musical  education,  the  friendjs 
of  Bert  Hickey,  East  Bosion's  well- 
known  blind  pianist,  have  arranged  for 
a  dancing  party  In  his  behalf,  to  be  held 
in  Lyceum  hall,  East  Boston,  Wednes- 
day evening,  Dec  12. 

The  young  man  Is  a  graduate  of  tha 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind,  and  Is 
regarded  as  a  most  proficient  pianist. 

A  number  of  prominent  East  Boston 
men  have  taken  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments, and  it  is  expected  that  the  hall 
will  be  thronged  with  well-wishers  of 
the  young  man,  who  has  achieved  «W» 
much  undar  great  difficulties.  * 
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FRIDAY,     DEC.    7,    1906. 


Concert  for  Blind  Pupil — Numerous 
friends  of  Francis  lerardi,  pupil  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at- 
tented  a  testimonial  concert  tendered 
his  last  evening  in  St.  Rose  Hall, 
Worcester  street. 


S'„'*TO?- 


V<A?S.    eVENINfi  £L£BE, 


Hop  iafrhim, 
SOUTH  END  DISTRICT. 


The  Hiawatha  club  gave  a  very  pleas- 
ant dance  last  night  in  Corinthian  hall. 
Deacon  building.  There  were  about  300 
present  and  dancing  was  enjoyed  until 
2  o'clock.  The  affair  was  in  charge  of 
John  H.  Moran  floor  director  and  Misses 
May  Twigg,  Jessie  Burt,  Louisa  Walsh, 
Lena  Caldwell,  Sadie  Collupy,  Agnes 
Pauliot  and  Fanny  Clements  aids. 

A    concert    was    given    by    Francisco 
lerardi.  a  blind  Italian  cellist,  last  night 
in    St    Rose    I-alT.    17    Worcester    st.      Mr 
lerardi   is  a   member   of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitute   for    the    blind    in    South    Boston. 
;ind  gives  these  concerts  annually.     Be- 
s  playing  several   selections  on   the 
he    oiso    played    the    piano.      Mr 
lerardi    was    assisted   by    Miss    Kather- 
iine  A.  Costello,  mezzo-soprano;  Miss  Lil- 
lian   \    Tortorella,  alto;  Charles  F.  For- 
rester   tenor;  Miss  Gertrude  O'Shea,  vi- 
olinist:  Miss   Agnes   O  She^^yjCjtfnnan^ 
ist  a.»d~WiRi«Tn-  frtFt?*  H'UMWPJIL  " 

AttilSSORO   CIVIASS;    SUN. 


^edn^eia/,  P.efc.  W>  tf#> 


Wrenrhani,  Dec.  12. — The  commit 
tee  for  work  among  the  blind  of  th 
New  Bedford  Woman's  club  has  givei 
oiii  a  statement  regarding  the  tailun 
oi  Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Wrenthari 
to  appear  for  an  address  under  th' 
auspices  of  the  club  last  Friday  even 
ing,  and  explaining  the  urisundei 
standing  of  arrangements  which  toad 
it  necessary  to  give  up  the  lectur 
which  had  been  advertised.  The  stat( 
rnent  is   as  follows: 

"•Acting   on    the   authority     of      M 
Macy's  correspondency  from     Oct. 
through    Nov.    22,    the    committee    f< 
work    anions    the    blind    aranged    f 
Helen  Keller  to  address  an  open  mee 
ing    of    the    New     Bedford       Woman 
club.   Doc.  7,  and  solicited  the  patio 
age   of   the   public   to   nuke   the   mee 
!ng    a    sneess,    as    a    tribute    to    Mi; 
Keller,    and    to    swell      the      proceei 
which  she  stipulated  should  be  devo 
ed    to    the   work    for   the   blind    here. 
'Nov.    28,    Mr.    Macy    informed      th 
comhirttee    that    Mr.    Camnbell    wpul 
accompany    Mrs.    Macy   and    Miss   Ke 
lei-,  and   further  stated   that  he  hope 
they  had  arranged   the   program    wit! 
reference  to  a  10-minute  talk  by  Mis 
Keller. 

"This  letter  gave  the  committee  tin 
first  intimation  that  .Miss  Keller  wouh 
speak  only  10  minutes  and  that  an: 
additional  program  was  desired  b. 
Mr.  Macy, 

"The  committee  replied  that  Mi 
Campbell  had  lectured  acceptabl: 
here  and  at  some  future  time  wouh 
be  welcomed,  but  should  anothe 
speaker  be  substituted  or  added  fo 
this  meeting  at  this  late  date,  tin 
public  would  feel  that  tickets  hac 
been  sold  under  false  pretences.  The; 
offered  to  furnish  a  half-hour  musica 
program  if  Miss  Keller  could  speal 
a    half-hour. 

"Under  date  of  Dec.  ::.  Mr,  Mac> 
advised  the  committee  to  leave  tin 
program  to  Mr.  Camnbell,  who  would 
talk  about  his  new  work  and  provide 
for  musical  numbe-s  before  Miss  Kel- 
ler's   10-minnte  talk. 

"That  the  public  might  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  hearing  Miss  Keller,  the 
committee  decided  to  allow  him  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  program,  and 
sent  a  special  delivery  letter  Wednes- 
day morning,  Dec.  5. 

"By  telegram  received  here  at  9:21 
Thursday  morning.  Dec.  6,  Mr.  Mao- 
stated  that  Miss  Keller  would  not 
come  to  New  Bedford,  as  he  hart  not 
heard  from  the  committee.     The  com- 


KA*\ 


mittee  then  sent  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone messages  to  Mr.  Macv's  homo 
in  W-vnthani  and  to  his  Uoston  office, 
but  received  no  reply.  Through  the 
telephone,  communication  was  effect-, 
ed  with  Mr.  Camobeil  at  the  office  of 
the  state  commission  for  the  blind 
Thursday  evening,  and  through  him 
with  Mr.  Macv.  Mr.  Mao.y,  however,; 
refused  to  consider  Miss  Keller's  corn- 
ins  to  New  Bedford,  for  the  reasons 
that  he  hrd  not  received  the  special 
delivery  letter,  that  Miss  Keller's 
manuscript  could  not  be  gotteii  from 
Wrentham  in  time  for  her  to  leave 
Roston  at  3:5o  the  following  after- 
noon, as  there  were  but  two  trains  per 
dav    between    Boston   and    Wrentham. 

"The  postmaster  at  \\><ntham  cer- 
tifies that  the  snecial  delivery  letter 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  M.icy  at  8:40 
o'clock  Thursday  morning,  Dec.  6,  and 
the  railroad  time  table  records  five 
trains  daily  between  Boston  and 
Wrentham. 

"This  committee  wish  to  express 
their  anpreciation  of  the  generous  re-! 
sponse  of  the  public  aud  their  regret 
that  Helen  Keller  could  not  be  pre- 
sented  -'s  advertised." 


&2<t      Washington     street      boston.     Mass. 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1906 


HELEN  KELLER  RECEIVES 


Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Has  a  Receptipn  to  Invited  Guests  in  the 
New  Salesroom,  383  Boylston  Street 


Edward  M.  Hartwell,  M.  D.,  chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  with  his  associates  on  the  board, 
Helen  Keller,  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  J. 
H.  A.  Matte  and  Robert  L.  Raymond,  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  invited  guests  this 
afternoon  at  No.  383  Boylston  street.  Tne 
room  in  which  they  met  represents  the  out- 
come of  an  earnest,  devoted  endeavor  of  a 
small  group  of  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  faithfully  and  long  toward  this  end, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  very 
happy. 

The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
have  been  most  kind  to  the  board,  appointed 
by  the  governor  last  July,  and  which  took 
the  experiment  station  which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind.  Through 
their  courtesy  a  room  has  been  set  aside  in 
the  building  where  the  salesroom  of  the 
school  has  been  for  several  years.  There, 
throughout  the  year,  an  exhibition  of  arti- 
cles which  are  already  well  known  will  be 
found. 

The  room  is  large  and  pleasant.  It  has 
1>een  fitted  with  glass  cases  and  display 
frames  for  the  hand-woven  rugs,  curtains, 
table  covers,  cushions,  shirt  waists,  bed 
spreads  and  other  articles  made  in  the 
station  on  Massachusetts  avenue  by  eight 
blind  girls  and  three  blind  men  of  the 
classes.  At  the  bay  window  are  handsome 
linen  hangings,  beautifully  embroidered; 
there  is  Christmas  greenery  about  and  on 
the  floor  are  rugs  of  various  sizes,  all  made 
by  persons  without  sight. 

Two  adjoining  rooms  are  also  in  use  for 
this  exhibition  and  sale  which  will  be  con- 
tinued through  the  month.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  burlap,  which  shows  to  ad- 
vantage the  soft  colors  of  the  articles,  some 
of  which,  as  the  instructors  said,  are  "hot 
from  the  looms."  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  all  this  work  represents  only  eleven 
persons,  and  they,  too,  deprived  of  their 
eyesight.  Among  the  hangings  shown  are 
a  few  which  are  to  go  with  a  large  order 
to  a  magnificent  residence  in  Duluth. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  was  don© 
by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent 
of  the  Industrial  classes,  assisted  by  Mrs 
Campbell,  J.  T.  Cole,  who  has  charge  of  the 
looms  and  thr-  weaving  details,  Miss  Valva 
and  Miss  Turner,  designers  at  the  school 
Governor  Guild,  who  has  always  shown 
enthusiastic  interest  In  this  question  of  the 
adult  blind,  was  unable  to  be  present  but 
he  was  represented  by  Lieutenant-Governor 


Draper.    Rev.  Edward  Cummings  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Morton  Kehew,  two  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable workers  in  the  experiment  sta- 
tion and  before  it  was  established,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.     J.     Albert    Macy,     the     latter  Helen 
Keller's    teacher   and  constant    companion, 
and  many  who  are  interested  in  industrial 
training,  thronged  the  rooms  this  afternoon. 
Miss  Keller  will  also  be  there  tomorrow, 
when   the  public  is  cordially  invited  to  in- 
spect  the  apartment.     It  is  not   desired   to 
|  appeal   to  the  public   to   buy  from  motives 
of  simple  charity  articles  which  they  may 
neither  need  nor  want,  but  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  public  will  inspect  the  work 
displayed  in  the  salesroom,  of  Ithe  commis- 
sion in  order  that  it  may  see  what  has  been 
actually   accomplished   by   blind   persons   in 
the  line  of  industrial  work.     It  is   believed 
when  once    their  attention    and   interest    is 
directed    to    the    matter,    that    people    will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing from  blind  people  at  a  fair  value  and 
to  fill  their  actual  requirements    useful  and 
artistic    articles    of    intrinsic    merit.       The 
prospect   that    much    may   be   accomplished 
for  the  blind  is  bright  and  cheerful  because 
it   depends   not  on  gift   of   money   or    mere 
charity,  but  merely  on  the  belief  that  many 
people  will  be  willing  to  buy  from  the  blind 
instead    of    elsewhere    such    things   as    the 
blind  are  able   to   make  successfully.     It  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  this  salesroom  will 
acquire  a  regular  land  steady  custom  from 
such  persons. 

Helen  Keller's  own  word  as  to  this  exhi- 
bition is  as  follows:  "This  is  indeed  a  red- 
letter  day  In  the  history  of  the  blind  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  America,  for  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  way  of  setting  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  when  she 
adopts  a  wise  course  looking  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
.the  other  States.  The  blind  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  a  truly  useful  and  in  some  de- 
gree profitable  life.  The  opening  of  this 
salesroom  makes  good  their  education  and 
the  money  that  the  State  has  expended 
upon  them.  Do  not  think  that  we  have  any 
wild,  impracticable  idea  that  all  the  blind 
are  suddenly  to  be  transformed  into  self- 
supporting  citizens.  We  know,  too  well, 
the  difficulties  and  perplexities  before  us. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  great 
day  for  the  blind.  At  last  all  the  forces  in 
this  State  are  united  in  intelligent  co- 
operation for  the  advancement  of  the  sight- 
less. And,  what  is  of  greater  importance, 
the  work  is  good,  and  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  display  it  for  the  inspection  of  most 
critical  Boston.  Here  in  our  salesroom  you 
shall  find  the  best  work  of  all  the  blind  of 
the  State.  Here  you  shall  find  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Perkins  Institution,  working  side  by  side, 
giving  each  other  support  and  encourage- 
ment. 

This  movement  for  the  blind  represents, 
as  all  movements  must,  the  thought, 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  few  active 
workers.  The  blind  have  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  the  Experiment  Station 
for  the  Blind.  He  has  spared  no  effort  in 
promoting  their  industrial  interests,  and 
he  has  inspired  others  throughout  the 
country  with  his  enthusiasm.  Now,  it  is 
for  Boston  and  for  Massachusetts  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  this  enterprise.  Here 
it.  our  salesroom  on  Boylston  street  wc 
have  articles  useful  and  handsome  which 
the  blind  have  made.  Come  and  buy 
them. 


thing3rVS  nC\  bewilflp'ing  variety  to  the 
aWeg3apSronInofheme'  *"'  ^  are  --ice? 
the  utnTstV/e  bTX, f^TVL  ™d«    with 


H24     Washington     .stkj;et      Bostom.     Mass. 


FRIDAY,   DECEMBER    14,   1906 
GIFTS  MADE  E7  BLIND  WOMEN 


Salesroom    of   Perkins   Institution    Should 
Not  Be  Overlooked  by  Shoppers 


Articles;  made  by  blind  women  fill  the 
salesroom  of  'the  Perkins  Institution  at  383 
Boylston  street.  This  place  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  ate  searching  for 
desirable  gifts  at  this  holiday  season.  To 
those  who  can  remember  the  days  when 
sightless  people  li.nl  nothing  to  Offer  In  ex- 
change   for    money    but    poorly-mad.-    things 

of    worsted    and    bead    bags,    which    Be 

bought,    from    a.    sense    of    duty    and    not.. 
wanted,   this  place  lias  a.   spei  I  il    and  grow- 
ing Interest. 


the  utmost  Care  bvli^T'^    made    with 
^me   froml  l^^^l^^J^  «?™ 


time  from  s  ,,L  •  «  Wuho  in  ^eir  spare 
Practical use the  fl  S°Uth  Boston  ^  to 
neatness  and  care  t  ^  -taUght  them  of 
also  such  Srahle'r  feWlng'  There  are 
and  h^to^mL  "nT  as  holders,  glass 
durable  style  kn?Aed  1  "7"  in  plain- 
infants'  jackets  etc  f&Vl*  Capes  •" 
compares  favorahiv  ,,'■*>  \1  show  w"'ndow 
boring  shojs  aionJ  m  tb°Se  0f  t,le  ne^h- 
boulevard  n&  °Ua  attractive  shopping 

ac^TON.  ;mss..  evening  'iERALfc 


»■  -  Friday,  Dec  14j  1900. 

W.  R.  C.  FAIR  AT  NORWELL. 

The  members  of  the  D.  Willard  Rob- 
inson Woman's  Relief  corps  13  of  Nor- 
well  opened  a  three  nights'  fair  in  Grand 
Army  Memorial  Hall  at  Ridge  Hill  in 
that  town  last  evening.  The  hall  was 
prettily  decorated.  All  sorts  of  useftd 
and  fancy  articles  were  offered  for  sale. 
The  fair  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Rev.  Melvin  S.  Nash  of  North  Han- 
over, who  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Norwell  corps.  An  entertainment  of 
music  was  rendered  by  pupils  from  the 

South  Boston  Institution  for  tiie  Blind. 
This  evening  an  entertamrrTent  will  be 
provided  and  the  fair  will  close  tomor- 
iow  evening  with  a  social  dance. 

SC-STON.  MASS..  EVEMINC  MERAL& 
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Friday,  Dec.  14,  1$Q6, 

MISS  KELLER  WAS  PRESENT.' 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  present  this 
morning  at  the  exhibition  and  sale  held 
by  the  commission  for  the  blind,  at  3S3 
Boylston  street,  and  held  an  animated 
conservation  with  friends.  The  articles 
on  show  are  the  work  of  the  adult 
blind  at  'the  station  of  the  commission, 
678  Massachusetts  avenue,  and  they  are 
most  artistic.  Among  them  are  hand 
woven  rugs,  attractive  and  durable, 
hangings  and  portieres  of  an  art  fabric 
that  is  part  linen  or  may  be  cotton,  or- 
namented with  very  tasteful  designs, 
and  done  by  the  blind,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  seeing  designer,  while  some 
of  the  designs  were  made  by  blind  peo- 
ple. In  the  colection  are  table  scarfs, 
doilies,  cushions  and  many  other  ar- 
ticles. At  the  station  they  are  mak- 
ing the  entire  furnishing  of  a  house  in 
Duluth,  including  the  upholstering  of 
the  furniture,  all  the  hangings,  the 
cushions  forseats  and  all  the  sofa  pil- 
lows. On  the  hangings  for  the  library 
the  design  in  form  and  coloring  is  in 
harmony  with  the  stained  glass  win- 
dows in  the  room.  For  the  house- 
keeper and  for  the  apartment  .ianitor 
there  is  in  two  styles  the  "Wunder 
Mop"  invented  by  a  blind  man  and  pos- 
sesing  some  good  qualities  that  make 
it  different  from  any  other  kind.  The 
sale  continues  all  the  month. 
— O — 

Another  sale  at  383  Boylston  street  is 
being  held  by  blind  women,  many  of 
whom  have  lost  their  sight  since  reach. 
ing  maturity  and  are  in  need  of  the 
small  sums  they  can  make  by  their  own 
efforts.  In  the  collection  of  articles  are 
towels,  neatly  made  aprons  of  various 
descriptions,  dust  cloths,  holders  and  a 
variety  of  knit  and  crocheted  goods.  Be- 
sides the  articles  for  sale  orders  are 
taken  for  future  delivery, 

aOSTO\'    f-VIASS.)  Tft  WELSH 


Friday,  Dec.  14,  1006. 

ATrtKKINS  IIMSIIIUIt 


Christmas  Sale  of  Articles  Made  by 

Blind  Women.      >\   (\\ 

At  the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, 383  Boylston  street,  there  Is  In 
progress  a  Christmas  sale  of  useful  and 
fancy  articles  for  the  home,  made  by 
blind  women,  that  should  Interest  every 
friend  of  the  sightless  in  Greater  Bos- 
ton. The  sale  will  continue  until  after 
[the   holiday*. 


- 


3.-STC      MASS.    EVEN!  IZ  GLOBE. 


( Friday  Dec.  14A  1830. 

HANDIWORK  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Articles  Made  by  Them.  Useful  as 
Christmas  Gift6,  at  Salesroom  on 
Boylston  St. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  has  maintained  a 
salesroom  at  383  Boylston  s't,  whore 
there  is  at  present  being  held  a  Christ- 
mas sale  of  various  household  furnish- 
ings together  with  a  number  of  hand- 
knit' articles  such  as  sweaters,  mittens 
children's  helmets,  etc,  made  by  blind 
women  in  all  parts  of  New  England. 
There  is  also  displayed  here  a  most  in- 
teresting assortment  of  baskets,  aprons 
and  plain  needle  work  executed  by 
women  who  became  blind  late  in  life 
and  are  struggling  to  do  some  of  the 
things  which  they  could  do  before  their 
evesight  failed  them. 

By  means  of  a  fair  held  a  few  years 
ago   by    the   Alumni    association    of    the 
Perkins  institution,  a  sum  of  money  was 
raised  which  pays  for  the  service  of  a 
clerk  at    the   salesroom   who  loks  after 
the  work  that   is  sent  to   the  homes   of 
the    adult    blind,    selects    materials    for 
work    and    keeps   account   of    numerous 
details  with  regard  to  the  oceuoations. 
The   brave   struggle   to   be   helpful   and 
the  happiness  which  they. find  in   thes« 
simple    emplovments    has    inspired    the 
most  devoted  "service  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  people,  whose  long  asso- 
ciation and  experience  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  make  them  especially  fitted 
■  to  suggest  practical  lines  of  work  which 
1  the   blind   can   do   successfully   at   home 
I  or  in  the  workshop  at  South  Boston. 
Some    time    asro    the    state    of    Massa- 
chusetts anoroDriated  a   sum   of  money 
|  for    the    employment    of    tour    teachers, 
who,  under  the  supervision  of  the  trus- 
tees   of    the     Perkins    institution,     visit 
|  the  adult  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
loach    them   to   read   and   train   them    i:. 
useful  oocupaf  'ns. 

In  this  Oht  .it mas  sale  will  be  seen 
seme  very  interesting  practical  results 
of  this  tra.hing.  One  invalid  woman, 
who  is  also  blind,  has  made  several  i 
fancy  carriage  blankets  of  dainty  wors- 
teds, using  the  old-fashioned  rake  in- 
stead of  knitting  needles.  Several  have 
been  taught  to  sew  and  are  skilful  in 
the  use' of  the  sewing  machine.  All  the 
work  is  carefully  exeamined,  and  some 
of  the  machine  stitching  would  be  cred- 
itable to  seeing  workers.  ...  j 

A  very  practical  and  easy  way  of  as- 
sisting   in    this    benevolent    work    is    to  I 
call    at    the    salesroom    on    Boylston   st. 
where  lists  will   gladly  be  given  of  the 
kinds  of  work  the  blind  can  do  to  order,  , 
i  or    communicate    with    Mr    Almorin    O. 
I  Caswell,    acting    superintendent    of    the 
I  Perkins   institution,    since  the   death   of 
I  Mr  Anagnos,   at  South  Boston. 
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BOSTON  EVENTS  TODAY. 


Exhibition,  work  of   the  blind,  383 
Boylston  street. 


BI  HELEN  KELLER 

Large  Number  of  People  At- 
tended Opening  of  Sales- 
room for  the  Blind. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf 
and  blind  mute,  who  has  been  taught 
accomplishments  not  attained  by  many 
who  have  all  their  faculties,  yesterday 
afternoon  opened  the  new  salesroom  of 
the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  at  383  Boylston  street,  by  an  ad- 
dress plainly  heard  toy  the  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  members  of  the 
state  commission  for  the  blind,  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the   Interests   of   the   Blind   and 


more  than  100  persons  Including  Lieut. - 
Cov.  Draper. 
She   said  in   part: 

"This  is  indeed  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  history  of  the  blind  of  Massachu- 
setts and  of  America.  They  are  now 
entering  upaaa  truly  useful  and  in  some 
degree  profitable  life.  The  opening  of 
this  salesroom  makes  good  their  educa- 
tion and  the  money  that  the  state  has 
expended  upon  them.  And,  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  the  work  is  good, 
and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  display  it  for 
the  inspection  of  most  critical  Boston. 
"Now,  it  is  for  Boston  and  for  Massa- 
chusetts to  Insure  the  success  of  this 
enterprise.  We  have  articles  useful  and 
handsome  which  the  blind  have  made. 
Come   and   buy   them!" 

After  the  formal  words  had  been 
spoken,  C.  P.  F.  Campbell,  superintend- 
ent of  the  experiment  station  for  the 
blind,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  es- 
corted the  invited  guests  through  the 
three  rooms  containing1  the  handiwork 
of  the  blind.  A  dainty  luncheon  was 
served  meanwhile,  at  which  tea  was 
poured  by  Miss  Annie  C.  Putnam,  Miss 
Miriam  Hamilton,  Miss  Helen  Cheever 
find  Miss  Frances  Hay  ward. 

This  salesroom  will  be  permanently 
opened  today. 
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BPItlNGFIELD,  SATURDAY.  DEC  15,  190& 
The  city  election:?  have  turned  out  un- 
expectedly well.  Here  in  Boston  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  will  get  a  better  support  for 
good  measures  from  the  new  city  council 
than  from  the  present  one.  The  rejection 
of  Mrs  Duff  from  the  school  board  wiii 
do  the  schools  no  harm,  while  the  election 
of  the  Hebrew  Ellis  is  a  proper  recognition 
of  the  zeal,  numbers  and  talent  of  the 
Jewish  children  in  the  city  schools.  They 
and  the  Italians  furnish  the  brightest  and 
most  encouraging  pupils,  I  bear.  The  same 
thing  was  said  to  me  in  Providence  two 
weeks  ago.  An  epidemic  of  indecision 
seems  to  affect  the  Boston  institutions  that 
have  lacked  a  head  for  some  time.  Neither 
the  institute  of  technology  nor  the  art 
museum  have  yet  provided  a  permanent 
director,  and  the  dozen  candidates  for 
the  head  of  the  Perkins  institution  are  still 
kept  in  a  state  of  suspense. — which,  how- 
ever, may  be  terminated  before  the  Legis- 
lature meets.  The  state  charitable  estab- 
lishments are  even  later  than  usual  in 
printing  their  annual  reports,  but  the  blind 
school  will  be  earlier  than  common  in  re- 
porting,    1     hear. 


The  Palmetto  Leaf. 


This  paper  is   printed  by  the  deaf  pupils 
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mailed  to  subscribers  a  year  for  50  cents,  in 
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Entered  at  tlie  Post  Office,  Ceolar 
Spring,  S.  C  as  secoixd.  class   i^ciatter. 
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DECEMBER   15,  1906. 

Whereas  an  all-wise  Providence  has 
m  pleased  bo  remove  from  the  scene 
of  his  labors  Michael  Anagnos,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
Blind,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  the  >Sontb  Carolina  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Blind: 

I.  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
the  cause  of  education  has  lost  an 
able,  zealous,  and  consistent  advocate, 
who  both  by  precept  and  by  practice 
proclaimed  his  belief  in  the  powerof 
thought  to  awaken  every  energy, 
stimulate  every  activity,  and  adorn 
every  phase,  of  life. 

II.  That  the  profession  of  teaching- 
has  lost  a  scholar  who  inherited,  em- 
bodied and  developed  the  principles 
of  that  great  pioneer  in  pedagogy, 
Samuel  G.  Howe;  and  whose  inter- 
pretations of  the  problems  demanding 
hissolution  are  among  the  best  now 
extant,  presenting  as  they  do,  both  a 
record  of  the  past  and  a  prophesy  of 
the  future. 

II I.  That  humanity  has  lost  a  broad- 
minded,  generous  friend,  who  delight- 
ed in  the  service  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
who  was  brave  enough,  and  strong 
enough  to  help  the  weakest  of  his 
brethren. 

IV.  That  the  blind  have  lost  an 
unselfish  sympathizer  and  co-work- 
er, who  had  given  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  their  needs  and  the 
amelioration  of  their  lot;  a  man 
whose  worth  can  be  measured  only 
by  the  things  he  attempted,  and 
whose  most  fitting  monument  is  the 
work  he  accomplished  in  the  lives 
of  his  pupils. 

V-.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  Perkins  Institute,  to 
his  family,  and  be  published  in  the 
Palmetto  Leaf. 

J.  E.  Swearingen,  i 

J.  V.  Biggar,  Committee. 

N.  P.  Walker.         ( 
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fA-'lT  30S-ON  /MASS.)  TREE  PRStfc 


That  Bert  Hickey,  well  known  to  fevery 
man,  woman  and  child  in  East  Boston 
as  the  blind  pianist,  may  be  able  to 
raise  enough  funds  to  complete  his  mus- 
ical education,  a'  mammoth  benefit  was 
given  him,  nu  Wednesday  evening,  Dec. 
12.  The  benefit  took  the  form  of  a 
dancing  party,  and  was  held  in  Lyceum 
hall.  Agoodlysum  was  realized.  Mr. 
Hickey  received  bis  first  musical  train- 
i  ng  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston.  After  mastering 
the  first  principles  of  the  art,  he  showed 
such  signs  of  promise  that  the  teachers 
gave  him  special  attention,  until  now, 
he  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  the  blind  musicians  in  Bos- 
ton. 

APRINM-'IELD  (MASS.}  MEWS. 


Mr.    Gosse'lin    Better. 

Arthur    Gosselin,    who    was    operated 
on   for   appendicitis  a   couple   of   v. 

fWS  I  titute  for  the  blind, 

has    .  Imost    completely    recovered    and 
last  he   returned  to  his  home 

in  Ag;;'vam. 

*'ORCC        "*?    iv/.  ^  •.    TLE&RAiVI. 


Sunday,  Dec.  16,  1T06. 

HE  TAKES  '/ 
PICTURES. 

Everet  M.  Harmon  Is 
Practically  Blind. 


LANDSCAPES,       PEOPLE 
AND  ANIMALS, 


All  the  Same  to  Milford 
Man. 


Special  to  The  Telegram 

MILFORD,  Dec.  15.— It  would  seem  Im- 
probable that  a  man  could  take  pic- 
tures whose  eyesight  is  Impaired  so  that 
a  bright  light  can  hardly  be  seen,  and 
that  to  read  a  coarse  line  of  type,  the 
eyes  have  to  be  within  one  Inch  range. 
That,  however,  Is  a  feat  that  Everett  M. 
Harmon,  living  at  15  Forrest  street,  can 
pi  rfonn,  and  pictures  of  landscape  views 
animals  and  people,  which  he  can  ex' 
hlblt,  turned  out  of  his  own  camera,  are 
HO  more  ineffective  than  those  of  any 
r  amateur. 
Not    only    does    Mr.    Harmon    take    his 


pictures,  but  he  finishes  tnem  with  equal 
effect.  Several  landscape  views  and  pic- 
tures of  animals  and  children  which  were 
shown  a  Telegram  reporter  were  remark- 
ably well  done.  Mr.  Harmon  is  regarded 
as  a  wonder  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bons 

Picture  taking  Is  merely  a  hobby  with 
Mr  Harmon.  As  an  occupation  Mr  Har- 
mon works  as  a  piano  tuner  at  the  Trow- 
bridge piano  works  in  Franklin,  and.  in 
this  Mr.   Harmon  is  an  expert. 

Every  workday  morning  Mr.  Harmon 
leaves  his  home  unaccompanied,  walks  to 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroad  station,  where  he 
takes  a  train,  goes  to  Franklin  and 
passes  the  day  at  his  work,  returning  to 
home  at  night.  The  principal  streets  of 
Milford  can  be  traversed  by  Mr.  Har- 
mon, and  seldom  does  he  lose  his  way. 

Mr  Harmon  was  born  in  Denmark,  Me., 
a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harmon, 
who  both  had  the  use  of  their  eyes.  Mr. 
Harmon  has  never  been  able  to  see  but 
faintly  He  is  28  years  old,  and  came  to 
Milford  to  make  his  home  four  years  ago 
next   March. 

At  the  age  of  14  years,  his  parents 
moved  to  Milford.  When  10  years  old 
Mr  Harmon  went  to  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution for  blind  in  Boston,  where  he  re- 
mained for  13  years,  graduating  in  1901. 
While  there  he  studied  every  branch  of 
work  taught,  beside    piano    tuning     and 

PMrm  Harmon  plays  only  by  note.  To 
read  the  music  the  characters  have  to  be 
raised  Mr.  Harmon's  mother,  now  Mrs. 
Amos '  Barker,  lives  on  Main  street.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Elllngwood, 
who  Is  also  blind,  since  four  years  ago. 
Mrs    Harmon  is  a  native  of  Upton,  Me. 

At  the  age  of  6  years,  she  fell,  got 
spinal  meningitis^  and  was  ever  afterward 
!  totally  blind.  Mrs.  Harmon  performs 
her  household  duties  wholly  alone.  She  is1 
also  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  institution, 
where  she  went  at  the  age  of  11  years, 
remaining  nine  years.  She  Is  now  31  years 

For    two    years    after     completing     her 
studies  at    the    Perkins    institution,  Mrs. 
Harmon  worked  In,  a    Boston    mattress 
shop,   being     a    mattress     worker.       Mrs. 
Harmon  does  plain  sewing  for  her  neigh- 
bors. ■ 

A  source  of  much  pleasure  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Harmon  is  Ralph  Everett  Harmon, 
a  son,  who  will  be  8  years  old  in  February, 
and  who  has  the  use  of  each  eye. 

Reuel  E.  Gibbs,  who  was  a  schoolmate 
of  Mr.  Harmon,  is  living  at  the  Harmon 
home,  where  he  carries  on  a  chair  seating 
business.  Mr.  Gibbs  is  28  years  old,  and 
was  born  in  Middleboro,  Me.  At  the  age 
of  14  years  he  was  afflicted  with  brain 
meningitis,   which   left   him   totally   blind. 

Mr  Gibbs  has  no  relatives  beside  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Arthur  Glass,  living  at  Silver 
Lake.  After  living  with  a  grandparent 
for  two  years  after  becoming  blind,  Mr. 
Gibbs  went  to  the  Perkins  school,  where 
he  stayed  for  seven  years,  and  studied 
mattress  making  and  chair  seating  beside 
the  literary  studies.  Upon  graduating 
Tkr.  Gibbs  lived  in  Boston  for  a  while 
before   coming  to  live  with  Mr.   Harmon. 

SCSTON    >"A?S.   MOttM:*4Q  GLCBfil 


Thursday,  Dec.  20,  '306- 

CONFIRMED  BY  COUNCIL 

Michael    J.    Murray    Qualified    as    an 
Associate     Justice     of     Municipal  j 
Court  of  Boston.  ^f,( 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil yesterday  Michael  J.  Murray  of 
Boston  was  confirmed  z  s  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  municipal  court  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  in  place  of  Judge  George 
Z.  Adams,  resigned. 

Directly  on  his  confirmation  Mr  Mur- 
ray appeared  and  qualified.  The  new 
judge  was  cordially  greeted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council. 

The  governor  nominated  Annette  P. 
Rogers  of  Boston  to  succeed  Rev  Her- 
bert S.  Johnson  as  trustee  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  blind.  John  F. 
Moors  of  Boston  was  named  as  state 
director  of  the  CollateraTToan  company, 
in  place  of  Col  George  R.  Jewett,  re- 
signed. 

William  F.  Fitzgerald  of  Brookline,  of 
Towle,  Fitzgerald  &  Co.  brokers,  was 
nominated  to  succeed  William  Endicott 
Jr  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts school  and  home  for  crippled 
and   deformed    children 

George  P.  Penniman  of  Worcester  was 
reappointed  as  member  of  the  state 
board  of  registration  in  veterinary 
medicine. 

Further  reappointments  were  as  fol- 
lows: Mary  A.  Nason,  Boston,  member 
of  inspection  department  of  state  police; 
Elmer  D.  Howe,  Marlboro  and  J.  Howe 
Demond.  Newburyport,  to  be  trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  col- 
lege. 
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THURSDAY,    DEC.    20,    1906. 

NAMES  MISS_R0GERS. 

Gov.  Guild  Nominates  Her  as  Perkins 
Trustee — Other  Nominations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Governor's 
council  yesterday  the  warrants  and  ac- 
counts of  the  fiscal  year  were  approved. 
These  nominations  were  sent  in  by  the 
Governor  and  laid  over: 

Annette  P  Rogers  to  be  trustee  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  vice 
the  Rev  Herbert  S.  Johnson,  resigned. 
Miss  Rogers  was  formerly  of  the  blind 
commission.  _  .        .. 

John  F  Moors  of  Boston  to  be  di- 
rector of  the  Collateral  Loan  Company, 
vice    Col.    George    R.    Jewett   of    Salem. 

dWilUam  F.  Fitzgerald  of  Brookline  to 
hfi  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
and  Home  for  Crippled  .Children,  vice 
William  Endicott,  3d,   resigned 

George  P.  Penniman  of  Worcester 
reappointed  to  the  hoard  of  registration 
in  veterinary  medicine. 

Marv A.  Nason  of  Boston  to  be  in- 
spector of  the  state  police  department. 
Elmer  D.  Howe  of  Marlboro  and  J. 
H„l  Demond  of  Northampton  to  be 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

WIDDLSTOWN    (CONN,.    PftEfci. 


Jueiday,  Dec-  $t  1906. 

Concert  by  Elind. 
The  Ideal  Concert  company  of  Hart- 
ford, will  give  an  entertainment  at 
Russell  Library  hall  this  evening,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The  concert 
■will  be  at  8.15  o'clock.  Those  taking 
part  in  the  concert  are  themselves 
blind.  Edward  F.  Bradley  is  the 
tenor  and  the  accompanist,  and  Harry 
L.  Bill  is  the  banjoist.  There  are  12 
numbers,  including  solos  and  duvets, 
banjo  and  piano  selections,  and  combi- 
nations of  these  instruments  that  are 
very  pleasing. 

cartconix  (N.  H.)  MONITOR.'- 


• 


it  .  ■    ...    i  ~ .  */  * 

Mrs.   Larz  Anderson   is  making  prep- 
arations to  entertain  the  inmates  of  the 


Pirrkihs  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
"hristmas  time,  having  secured  a  fine 
Tee  from  Webster  for  the  purpose. 

30€TOK    fMASS.1    AD\  "TlTISSR. 


Saturday,  kfec.  32,  1906. 

TSSbistmas  carols  at  the 

kindergarten  for  bmn 

For  some  years  an  interesting  event.il 
the  Christmas  holiday  season  has  been  the 
carols  given  by  the  little  blind  children  at 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Al- 
though the  weather  was  unpropitioug  yes- 
terday, a  fair-sized  audience  gathered  in 
the  Kindergarten  hall  and  were  well  repaid 
for  braving  the  storm,  by  the  general  ex- 
r,  llence  of  the  programme  presented  by 
the  little  folks. 

The  programme  comprised  an  orchestral 
number,  songs,  carols,  recitations  and 
games  by  the  little  folks.  Gen.  Appleton, 
president  of  the  corporation,  presided  and1 
made  a  short  address,  in  which  he  paid  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  late  director] 
of  the  institution,  and  spoke  in  praise  of 
l he  high  quality  of  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Caswell  and  the  teachers  at  the  kinder- 
garten. 

In  the  schoolrooms  of  the  different  houses 
there  were  fascinating  exhibitions  of  the 
Christmas  gifts  made  by  the  little  folks. 


BCJ-.TON.  MASS..   P23T. 


Saturday,    6ec.  22;  1906. 

Much  gratification  is  felt  over  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mammoth  benefit  timt  xfaa 
•tven  ti""1  blind  pianist,  Berl  Hioteey.  in 
East  Boston  last  Week.  A  good  mm  was 
uzpfi  and  the  money  will  enable  the 
blind  musician  to  complete  his  education 
in  music,  for  which  he  has  shown  great 
proficiency- 
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SATURDAY,  DEC.  22,  1906. 

ENTERTAINMENT  BY  BLIND 

For  some  years  an  Interesting  event 
0f  the  Christmas  holiday  season 
(been  the  carols  given  by  the  little 
Wind  S^ren  at  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  In  the  Kindergar- 
ten  hall  yesterday    there   was   a  pro- 

"""^r6  sCo°ngSiStcanrSols0.f  rJcVt'lo^ffl 
number,  songs  ca^ u'f 'iks  Gen.  Fran- 
c-nimp<?  by  the  little  ioi",  "«"•  r>  thft 
games,   uy    LAT)Dleton    president  of   tne 

cis  Hen4r^„ApSrpVided     and     made     a 

&r£M  ^S«5L  was 

Rt  fh*  ftV'\he  gdYffl?ent  houses  there 
SET  •xblffl^.  ,  of  %  fhristmas 
gifts  made  by  the  little  folKs. 

0Or~ON\   MASS.;  POST. 


Saturday,   Dec.  22,  1906. 

Much  gratification  is  felt  over  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mammoth  benefit  that  was 
-iven  the  blind  pianist,  Bert  Hickey.  in 
East  Boston  last..w.e£fc^X  good  sum  was 
realized  and  the  money  will  enable  the 
blind  musician  to  complete  his  education 
in  music,  for  which  he  has  shown  great 
proficiency. 


324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 
~7j ATU rTDA^ToECEM  B E R    22,    1906 
BLIND     CHILDREN     CELEBRATE 

Kindergarten    in    Jamaica    Plain    Has 
Guests    to    Help    in   the    Festival 

Many  friends  of  "the  kindergarten  In  Ja- 
maica Plain  where  sightless  boys  and 
girls  begin  their  happy  school  days,  went 
there  yesterday  to  help  in  the  simple  yet 
delightful  programme  arranged  for  the 
celebration.  There  were  orchestral  num- 
bers, songs  recitations  and  games.  Gen- 
eral Francis  H.  Appleton,   president  of  the 


corporation,    spoke    briefly    and    paid   trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Michael  Anagnos. 


. Sa'u".'<ay.  Pet.  IP.    I^Ofl 

MEN'S  CLUB  MEETS 

The  Men's  club  of  the  Unitarian  so- 
ciety met  at  the  residence  of  Edwin  W 
Ingalls,  98  Laighton  street,  last  even- 
ing. There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  After  a  brief  business  meet- 
ing, presided  over  by  President  John  G. 
Warner,  when  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws were  adopted,  there  was  an  en- 
tertainment by  an  orchestra  from  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
There  was  a  varied  program,  and 
Charles  A'madon  of  the  Unitarian 
church  choir  rendered  some  beautiful 
solos.  Lunch  was  served  and  the  com- 
pany appeared  to  enjoy  the  evening 
very  much.  The  club  will  next  be  en- 
tertained by  George  R.  Beardsell  and 
John  H.  Osborne,  on  Friday  evening, 
Jan.  25,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Beard- 
sell,  20  Prescott  place. 


BDdTON    MASS.   eVENi:a  QkOBEr 


Saturday,    Dec,  #,  19.06. 
SANG    CHRISTMAS    CAROLS** 

Little  Ones  in  Kindergarten  forBlind 
Have  Celebration. 
For  some  years  an  interesting  event  of 

i  lie  Christmas  holiday  season  has  been 
the  carols  given  by  the  little  blino 
ijhilOren  at  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
PI;  in  AUllpUgh  the  weather  was  un- 
proDitious  yesterday  a  fair-sized  audi- 
aathered  in  the  kindergarten  haw 
and  was  well  repaid  for  braving,  the 
storm  by  the  general  excellence  of.  tn<J 
program  presented  by  the  little  fulk 

The  program  comprised  an  orchestral 
number,  songs,  carols,  recitations  and 
•.ames  by  the  little  folks.  Gen  Francis 
Henry  Appleton,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, presided  and  made  a  short  ad- 
dress m  which  he  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr 
\nairnos,  the  late  director  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  spoke  in  praise  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  Mr  Caswell 
ana  the  teachers  at  the  kindergarten. 

■    HOPTCV*!  •fMAWM   F.ECifcB.' 
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TREE  FOR 
HTLESS 


Children  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution Made  Glad 

Brookline,  Dec.  24.— There  was  something 
pathetic  in  the  joy  of  the  16  sightless  chil- 
dren Of  the  kindergarten  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain 
who  were  guests  of  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson 
here  today.  „ 

The 'magnificent  stable  on  the  Anderson 
estate,  was  festooned  from  rafter  to  ratter 
with  evergreen  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor  was  a  wonderful  Christmas  tree, 
loaded  down  with  all  the  things  which 
gladden    the   childish   heart. 

Promptly  at  1  a.m.  the  carriages  arrived 
at  the  home  in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  young- 
sters were  wrapped  up  warmly  and  they 
chattered  happily  on  the  ride  in  anticipa- 
tion of  greeting  Santa  Claus  and  partaking 
of  his  generosity.  It  was  explained  to 
them  that  Santy's  visit  was  a  special  one 
made  for  their  particular  benefit,  and  that 
he  had  to  come  down  the  chimney  in  day- 
light instead  of  the  night  on  account  ot 
his  being  so  awfully  busy. 
(■ori.lJ   SHE   A  LITTLE. 

When  the  youngsters  trooped  into  Hie 
stable  with  an  expectant  look  on  their 
faces  little  Louis  Voti.  8  year s  of  age  a 
deaf  mute,  was  the  first  to  break  the  m- 
fence  with  an  inarticulate  cry  of  joy  H» 
Sight  was  dim.  but  it  only  enhanced  the 
splendor  of  the  seem-  which  met  his  poor- 
;S  and  which  resulted  in  the  little  gurg- 
Line   cry  which  escaped  his  lips- 

By   means  of  the   ''finger   talk;   he  ■<*»- 

veyed  as  best  he  could  a  description  of  the 

,    land    to    a    little    six-yr.-old    girl    who 

hC!?n ,hth2  the,  Httle  ones  with  much 
trepidation  stepped  up  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  Santa  Ciaus  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Anderson's  coachman.  He  felted  them 
cordially  and  asked  each  what  they  de- 
sired for  a  Christmas  present. 
GIRLS    WAXT10D    DOLLS. 

Mrs     \ne.rsen   and   her  employees  stood 
„;.    and     handed    the    Christmas     presents 
,;.,„„    the    tree.      Most    of    the    little    gnls 
•  - 


wanted    dons,    but    the    boys'    wants    we*ff 
varied.     'I  here    \\  ere   all   : 
however,  and   hea  pi    of  good  thing 

The  joy  of  ti hlldren  was  extraordinary, 

and  Mrs,   Anderson   was  delighted  with  Mie 
success  of  the  event. 

When    the    little   ones   finally    were   placed 

in    th<  iges    again    and    driven    home 

(j  had  enough  <  xdtement  to  furnish 

tunic     of     conversation     until     Christmas 

ii' i   agai  't   is  safe  to  say 

i  hey    will    be   lb  Of   the  more 

Kile  children  in  the  kindergarten  who 
had   homes  In  which  to  spend   Christmas. 

BO9T0N   WASS.'l   AD^FRTSSER. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  AT  THE 
r1  <    PERKINS  KINDERGARTEN 

&&£*&&?.  £  sasssa 

ptitutlon   tor     he   Blina  Anderson 

who   were   guests   ©i  j*"=- 

^'magnificent  stable  on  the  Anderson 
estate  was  festooned  from  rafter  to  rafter 
with   evergreen  and    n   the    centre^    ^ 

floor  was  a  w°ndear„Ultn<r  tbings  which 
loaded    down    with    all    the    im   e» 

SlSdd6n  « J'at"  am    S  carriages  arrived 
Promptly  at  l  a.m.   lIltD  _,.      v0ung. 

at  the  home  in  Jamaica  Plain^  The  y  ou  g 

deaf  mute,   was  the .firs to   or  ^ 

lence  with  ^"tS^"  only  enhanced  the 
sight  was   dim    b«tjt  o    y    met  Wg  poor 

evSda°nd  wlS  -suited  in  the  little  gurg- 
ling  cry  which  escaped  h«  g,  cQn_ 

BydTsabeSst°he  could^a^esJription  of  the 
IS  lanJ  to  a'  Utile  six-yr.-old  girl  who 
held  his  hand.  much 

One    by    one    the    little    one  tne 

bftMS^S  "^of  Mrs. 
rdXnlnd°  asS^ac^Uat  they  de- 
,sired  Jr  a  Christmas  present 

.MrSndAnhaenSd°ed  Tht    ChriTmas"   presents 
by    and     handed  ^  ^    mUe    girls 

from    the    tree,      a  wantg    were 

wanted    doH s     but    the     J^  ^  ^ 

varied,      there  we  tQ  eat- 

however,  and  heap^ot  g^       ektraordimry, 

2E  Ss^ASrs^was  delighted  with  the 

:SUwheSn  tie'  ifttfe  ones  finally  were  placed 
When  tne  nrna  driven   home 

iS  vtad STnouirexcSmenJto  furnish 
Ith  ^nlo  o -conversation  until  Christmas 
a    topio    or    eon;":  d   H  j     safe  to  say 

came  around  again     and   us  ^  ^  mQre 

tha?  th?Ych   dren  in  the  kindergarten  who 
nirho^efin^ich  to  feyWft,, 
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Mr.  and    Mrs.    Larz    Anderson    Give 
Blind  Children  a  Day  of  Delight. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  beau, 
tiful  acts  of  the  Christmas  season  was 
the  entertainment,  yesterday  afternoon, 
of  a  dozen  little  blind  children  at  the 
Brooklirie  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larz 
Anderson.  The  little  boys  and  girls  are 
those  who  remain  at  the  school  during 
the  holidays. 

Teams  were  sent  to  the  kindergarten 
at  2  o'clock  and  the  children,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  their  teachers,  were 
rriven  a  slelghrlde  out  to  Weld,  wl 
the?"  was  aB  large  Christmas  tree .cov- 
ered with  beautiful  presents  foi    all  the 


v    ^  little    folks,     a    real    Santa  'Ciaus.    re- 
^  freshment.       and       general       Christmas 
cheer    w  ne  orchestra  furnished 

musical  entertainment,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren and  their  leaders  were  taken  for 
an    auto    ride    In    Mr.    Anderson's    new 

mousine    car.      Mr.    and    Mrs.     M 
«on    were    in    attendance    and    by    theii 
k;ndly  pers<  '•est.  no  less  than  by 

their  entertainment,  gave  the  party  a 
day  they  will  riot  soon  forget. 


SOflT-O'     MASS    MO«N^C  GLOBS 


SLllGlTRIDE  AND  PRESENTS 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  Litt!< 
Folks  Guests  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Lan 
Anderson. 

The  little  folks  at  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  who  remain 
at  the  school  through  the  holidays,  will 
not  soon  forget  the  splendid  time  they 
enjoyed  yesterday  afternoon  at  Weld, 
the  Brookline  home  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
I.arz  Anderson.  ,.,?■' 

Sleighs  arrived  at  the  kindergarten  at  2 
o'clock  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  chil- 
dren with  their  teachers,  were  given  a 
sleigh  ride  to  Weld,  where  a  Christmas 
tree  loaded  with  presents,  a  real  Santa 
riaus,  Christmas  music  and  Christmas 
cheer   awaited   them. 

All  were  given  an  auto  ride  in  Mr 
Anderson's  new  car. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Anderson  personally 
looked  after  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of   the   little   guests. 

Eater  there  was  a  Christmas  tree  for 
ih^^etY^AfcP  SUJie^ilejsfli).  household 

BOSTCN    WASSm  POST. 
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VIRS.  LARZ  ANDERSON  HAS 

BLIND  TOTS  AS  GUESTS 

Larz  Anderson  of  Brookline  gave 
a  Christmas  tree  to  16  sightless  and  par- 
tially blind  children  of  the  kindergarten 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
In  her  beautiful  stable  yesterday.  The 
interior  of  the  stable  was  festooned  with 
evergreen  and  national  colors. 

The  children  arrived  in  carriages  at  1 
p  m  and  were  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Santa  Claus,  who  stood  under  the 
large  tree,   which  was  heavily  laden  with 

When    they    entered    the    stable,    little! 
Louis   Voti.  a  deal'  mute,    was  the   first  to 
k  the  silence  with  an  inarticulate  cry 
.,-,-.     Hi-   sight   was   dim.    but   it  only 
need     the     splendor     of      the     scene 
Which   met   Ins   poor   eyes   and    winch  re- 
sulted  in  a  little   gurgling  cry    from   his 
lips.     By   means   <>f  "Anger  talk"   he   ex- 
plained  to   a    little    I  old    girl    a   de- 
scription of  the  fairy  land. 
Mrs.     AndeWon's     coachman     acted     a? 
ta,    and    one    by    one    tin  y    were    givei: 
sents  i>y  Santa  ai  on  an< 
riend,     The    little    twirls    wanted.  <fr)Hi 
and    sleds,    while    the    boys    wanted    boat) 
and   carts.     After   the   presents   had   beei 
dlsi;                a   i  Dilation  was  afte 
which  t                                     indled  into  th 
es    and    taken    hone 

IKOCIfTON    (MAB3.,    TiME«, 


Wro  <    iday,  l^gfc  £5,  10.8$. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Keith  of  North  Pearl' street 
and  Mrs.  William  Holbrook  of  Belmont 
avenue  visited  last  week  Mrs.  Hol- 
brook's  daughter,  Miss  Carrie  Holbrook 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  P.lind. 
Miss  Holbrook  presented  her  mother  a 
Christmas  present,  the  needlework  of 
Which  was  done  wholly  by  herself.  " 


•AMAJ^t  PLAIN    (MASi..,    NEYtt* 


ieturday,    Dec.   OS,     SX 
CHRISTMAS    ENTERTAINMENT. 


Little    Blind    Children    Render    Fine 
Program  at  Day  Street  Institution. 


For  some  years  an  interesting  event 
of  the  Christmas  holiday  season  has 
been  the  carols  given  by  the  little 
blind  children  at  the  kindergarten  on 
Day  street.  Although  the  weather  was 
unpropitious  last  Friday,  a  fair-sized 
audience  gathered  in  the  kindergarten 
hall  and  was  well  repaid  for  braving 
the  storm  by  the  general  excellence 
of  the  program  presented  by  the  lit- 
tle folks. 

The  program  comprised  an  orches- 
tral number,  songs,  carols,  recita- 
tions and  games  by  the  little  folks. 
General  Francis  Henry  Appleton, 
president  of  the  corporation,  presided 
and  made  a  short  address  in  which  he 
paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  late 
director  of  the  institution,  and  spoke 
in  praise  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  Mr.  Caswell  and  the 
teachers  at  the  kindergarten. 


ijwBWBfMfVK  ro \r i :srr. 

Apprevintive   Audience  in    Infantry   Hull 

/Hear    Exercises. 
was   a   small    but   appreciative   audi- 
riffce   that  gathered  in  Infantry  Hall  last 
-'p. v^ning    to    listen    to    a   concert    given    by 
stiA^nt*   from    the   Perkins   Institution   of  j 
th#Bwd/<lsoSton.    The  concert  was  under  | 
t^e^ftr'sonal   direction   of   Maurice  Adler. 
*  The      programme      opened      with        the 
"Bridalrose   Overture"    and   was   followed 
Say  a  violin  solo  entitled  "Son  of  Puszta." 
Lifted    N.    Heroux.     The    balance    of 
programme  included  the  song,  "Sword 
of   Kerrara,"    Charles    H.    Amador        !ari- 
net  solo.  Edward  Ray;  the  "Mai        M.111- 
taire,"    piano    solo,    Edward   Ryan 
"My    Little    Woman."    Charles    II.      \  ma- 
don;     cornet    and    clarinet     duet.     Messrs. 
Aniadon  and  Itay;  trombone  solo,  Charles 
Stitcher:    violin    solo,    Alfred    N.    Heroux, 
and   organ   postlude    by    the   accompanist, 
Richard  J.   C.   Barnard. 

The  piano  solo  by  Edward  Ryan  was  a 
feature  of  notable  excellence.  He  showed 
singular  ability  for  one  handicapped  by 
the  absence  of  sight.  He  is  at  present  a 
pupil  at  the  Hans  Schneider  Piano  School, 
where  he  has  made  rapid  progress. 


JBL.1M>  GIVE  CONCERT. 

Appreciative  Audience  In  Infantry  Mall 
Hear    Exercises. 

It  was  a  small-  but  appreciative  audi- 
ence that  gatherefl  in  Infantry  Hall  Thurs- 
day night  to  Wstin  to  a  concert  given  by 
sta^euts  from  tlie  Perkins  Institution  of 
the  Blind.  Boston!  The  concert  was  under 
nfrftiipal  direction  of  Maurice  Adler. 
•  rogrammc  opened  with  the 
riaalrose  Overture"  and  was  followed 
bt  a  violin  solo  entitled  "Son  of  I'uszta," 
by  Alfred  N.  Heroux.  The  balance  of 
the  programme  included  the  song,  "Sword 
of  Ferrara."  Charles  II.  Amadou;  clari- 
net solo,  Edward  Ray:  the  "March  Mili- 
taire,"  piano  solo,  Edward  Ryan;  song, 
"My  Eittle  AVoman,"  Charles  II.  Ama- 
don :  cornet  and  clarinet  duct.  Messrs. 
Amadou  and  Kay:  trombone  solo,  diaries 
Stitcher:  violin  solo,  Alfred  N.  Heroux, 
and  organ  postlude  by  the  accompanist, 
Richard    J.    < .'■    Barnard. 

The  piano  solo  by  Edward  Ryan  was,  a 
feature  •  £  notable  excellence.  He  showed 
singular  ability  for  one  handicapped  by 
tbsence  of  sight.  He  Is  at  present  a 
pupil  at  the  Hans  Schneider  Piano  School, 
where  he  ha-s  made  rapid  progress. 
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